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THE DATE, AUTHOR, AND SOURCES OF THE 
OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 


I. THE DATE 





HE composition of The Owl and the Nightingale is dated by 
all editors after the death of Henry the Second in 1189, un- 
doubtedly because of the prayer 


pe King Henri 
Tesus his soule do merci (vv. 1091-2). 


Of this Atkins declares that “from its very nature it can only 
refer to a departed monarch, the form of benediction being one 
that was used in connection with the dead.’’! I had already tried 
to show? that prayer for the soul was not necessarily prayer for 
the deceased, but apparently Professor Atkins shares the wide- 
spread impression that prayer for the soul is always prayer for a 
deceased person. I do not know what he means by “the form of 
benediction,” nor does he present any evidence that the form was 
used exclusively for the dead. But I have made a collection of 
prayers for the souls of the living which is sufficient, I think, to 
show that such prayers must be regarded as sufficiently frequent 
to invalidate the a priori assumption that King Henry was dead 
when the Nightingale of our poem prayed for his soul. I classify 
my list as follows: 

(1) Prayers for the soul of the living when death is imminent or 
feared: 


St. Luke 23, 46: And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, 
Father into thy hands I commend my spirit: and having said thus he 
gave up the ghost. 


1 The Owl and the Nightingale, ed. Atkins, p. xxxv. 
2 Mod. Phil. XVII, 252. 
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Acts 7, 59: And they stoned Stephen calling upon God, and saying, 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 

Elfric’s Life of King Oswald (Sweet’s Reader, p. 103): Pa geseah he 
genealecan his lifes geendunge, and gebed for his folc pe ber feallende 
swealt, and betezhte heora sawla and hine sylfne Gode, and pus clypode 
on his fylle: ‘God gemiltsa urum sawlum!’ 

Battle of Maldon 175-179: 

Nu ic ah, milde Metod, meste pearfe, 
Pet pu minum gaste godes geunne 
pxt min sawol to de sidian mote, 
on pin geweald, beoden engla, 
mid fribe ferian. 
Legend of Saint Andrew (Bright’s Reader, p. 24, ll. 19-21: pu wast, 
Dryhten, ba menniscan tyddernisse; hat onfon minne gast. 

Canterbury Tales A 2786: And Iupiter so wis my soule gye. 

Ibidem A 2792: So Iupiter have of my soule part. 

Book of Common Prayer, Communion of Sick: that whensoever his 
soul shall depart from the body, it may without spot be presented unto 
thee. 


(2) Prayers or requests for prayer for the writer or reader of a 
book. Books frequently ended thus in the Middle Ages. 


Sawles Warde: 
Hwa se pis writ haue®d ired. 
Ant crist him haued swa isped. 
Ich bidde par seinte charite. 
Pat 3 bidden ofte for me. 
Aa pater noster. ant aue marie. 
pat ich mote pat lif her drehen. 
Ant ure lauerd wel icwemen. p 
I my s3uhede ant in min elde. 
Pat ich mote ihesu crist mi sawle 3elden. 
A Moral Ode, Jesus College MS. 29 (Morris’s Old English Miscellany, 
p. 71): 
To pare blisse bringe vs god. Pat lestep buten ende. 
Hwenne he vre saule unbind. of licomliche bende. 
Crist vs lete such lif lede. and habbe her such ende. 
Pat we mote to him cume. hwenne we heoune wendep. Amen. 
Bidde we nu leoue freond. yonge and ek olde. 
Pat he bat bis wryt wrote, his saule beo per atholde. Amen. 


The Lay of Havelok the Dane, vv. 2994-3001: 


Forpi ich wolde biseken you 
Pat hauen her'l pe rime nu, 
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Pat ilke of you, with gode wille, 
Seye a pater-noster stille, 

For him pat hauep be ryme maked, 
And per-fore fele nihtes waked; 
pat Iesu Crist his soule bringe 
Biforn his fader at his endinge. 


Genesis and Exodus 2525-2536: 


God schilde hise sowle fro helle bale, 
Se made hit dus on engel tale! 
And he Sat dise lettres wrot, 

God him helpe weli mot, 

And berge is sowle fro sorge & grot 
Of helle pine, cold and hot! 

And alle men, de it heren wilen, 
God leue hem in his blisse spilen 
Among engeles & seli men, 
Widouten ende in reste ben, 

And luue & pais us bi-twen, 

And God so graunte, amen, amen! 


Ibidem, 4155-4156: 


Bi-seke we nu godes migt, 
Sat he make ure sowles brigt, etc.* 


Mandeville s Travels (ed. Hamelius, E.E.T.S.), p. 211: I biseche al 
myghty god fro whom all godeness & grace cometh fro, pat he vouchesaf 
of his excellent mercy & habundant grace to fullfylle hire soules with 
inspiracioun of the holy gost in makynge defence of alle hire gostly 
enemyes here in erthe, to hire saluacioun bothe of body and soule etc. 

Canterbury Tales, conclusion of Parson’s Tale: that thanke I oure 
Lord Jesus Crist and his blisful mooder, and alle the seintes of hevene; 
bisekinge hem that they from hennesforth, unto my lyves ende, sende me 
grace to biwayle my giltes, and to stodie to the salvacioun of my soule, 
etc. 


(3) Prayers for both body and soul. These are not infrequent in 
the Book of Common Prayer, the most impressive being perhaps 
the ‘preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life’ of the 
Communion Service. 


The Sarum Missal, Order for the Solemnization of Matrimony (English 
Tr. of 1868, p. 555): The Almighty and merciful God, Who by His own 
power did create Adam and Eve, and by His own consecration did knit 


3 It may be added that in Genesis and Exodus, 626, Noah sacrifices for the bene- 
fit of his soul: “And sacrede he Sor-on for sowles frame.” 
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them together; Himself sanctify and bless your souls and bodies, and join 
you together in the union and love of true affection. 


Ibidem, The Blessing of Salt and Water (p. 591): I exorcise thee, O 
creature of salt, by the living God, by the holy God, by the God Who 
commanded thee to be cast into the water by Elias the prophet, that 
the barrenness of the same might be healed, that thou become salt for 
the preservation of them that believe, and be to all who take thee salvation 
of soul and body. 

Genesis and Exodus, 493-496: 

Of Seth, Se was adam-is sune, 
Cam Enos; he gan ali wune 

Of bedes, and of godefrigtihed, 
for liues helpe and soules red. 


(4) Other prayers for the souls of living persons: 


Homilies of Ailfric (ed. Thorpe), I, 68: bidda& fordi mid inweardre 
heortan Sysne Godes apostol, eowerne lareow, pet he eow fram Sam 
ecum forwyrde arere....and he eowre saula, be nu sind adylegode of 
pere liflican bec, gelede eft to Godes gife and miltsunge. 

Ibidem, p. 156: Se de rihtlice gelyfS on Crist, and geornlice bitt his 
sawle onlihtinge, he sitt be 3am wege biddende. 

Blickling Homilies (ed. Morris, E.E.T.S.), p. 211, 7-9: Ac uton nu 
biddan Sanctus Michael geornlice pxt he ure saula gelede on gefean, 
per hie motan blissian abuton ende on ecnesse. 

Grein-Wiilker, Bibliothek der angel sachsischen Poesie, 11,211 (Prayer I, 
vv. 3+5): 

Ic wat mine sawle synnum forwundod; 
sehzl pu hy, heofena drihten, 
& szelecna pu hy, lifes ealdor. 

Ibid., p. 213 (Prayer III, vv. 2-4): 
3etiba me, tireadig kynins, 
ponne ic minre sawle swesles bydde, 
ece are. 

Ibid., p. 218 (Prayer IV, vv. 9-11): 

3etacna me, tungla hyrde, 
per selast sy sawle minre 
to 3emearcenne meotudes willan. 

Ibid., p. 220 (Prayer IV, vv. 58-61): 

Forstond pu mec & sestyr him, ponne storm cyme 
minum 3zste onze3n, 3eoca ponne, 

mihtisz dryhten, miure sawle; 

sefreopa hyre & sefeorma hy, feder moncynnes. 
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Kentish Sermons (Old English Miscellany, E.E.T.S., p. 32): And yef 
ye biep leprus burch diadliche senne. greded gode Merci‘ pet po leprus 
yaf helpe in bodis pet he us yeue gostliche helbe in ure saule. 

Ibidem, p. 33: and sigge we him lord sauue us pet we ne perissi. and 
pet he us deliuri of alle eueles. and pet ha yef us swiche werkes to done 
in pise wordle. Pet po saulen of us mote be isauued a domes dai. and 
gon to po blisce of heuene. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, A 299-302: 

But al that he mighte of his frendes hente, 
On bokes and his lerninge he it spente, 
And bisily gan for the soules preye 

Of hem that yaf him wherwith to scoleye. 

Ibid., C 860: al-so god my soule save. 

Tbid., D 1784-1787: 

‘God woot,’ quod he, ‘laboured have I ful sore; 
And specially for thy savacioun 

Have I seyd many a precious orisoun, 

And for our othere frendes, god hem blesse!’ 

Brome Play of Abraham and Isaac (Cook’s Literary Middle English 
Reader, p. 502) Abraham prays: So God in hevyn my sowll mot save! 


If the evidence so far adduced seems meager it may be added 
that there are various things in medieval usage analogous to the 
kind of prayer under discussion. Thus the Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon charters abound in references to the soul of a living person, 
or even of a person not yet born, especially when a testator ex- 
plains why he is making a gift to a religious organization, or seeks 
to protect his will by blessings and curses involving salvation to 
those who respect and damnation to those who break the will or 
tamper with it. The Book of Revelation ends with a similar curse 
on any scribe who shall miscopy the book, a curse which perhaps 
served the medieval testators with a model. In the Preamble to 
Magna Carta King John professes to act for the salvation of his 
own soul and for those of his predecessors and successors in signing 
that important document. It is recorded that masses and other 
services were appointed to be performed in the University of 
Oxford for the benefit of King Henry the Fourth and of his son 
“Prince Hal,” both during their lives and after their deaths in 
recognition of their benefactions to the University.‘ I also find 
mention of a gild in Boston, Lincolnshire, established in the 
sixteenth year of Richard the Second—some six years before his 


« Munimenta Academica, ed. Anstey, Rolls Series, pp. 250-252. 
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death—for the support of two chaplains to “celebrate” for the 
souls of King Richard and Queen Anne.’ I am tempted to believe 
that prayer for the soul of the king was, in England, generally 
for the reigning monarch.° 

While I should be glad to see the subject developed further I 
believe I have pointed out a sufficient body of evidence to render 
the a priori assumption that the Nightingale prays for the soul 
of a deceased monarch unwarrantable. Let us examine the passage 
under discussion with an open mind. I quote exactly from my 
rotograph of the Cotton MS (C): 


He dude me his ozene shome. 

Ac al him turnde it to grome. 1090 
Pat underpat pe king henri. 

Tesus his soule do merci. 

He let for bonne pene knizt 

Pat hadde idon so muchel unri3t. 

Ine so gode kinges londe.’ 1095 


At v. 1091 the’ copy from which our two surviving MSS are 
derived seems to have been obscure. The Jesus MS (J) instead 
of underpat reads und’yat (with a quirl above the d). This is the 
only variant that has a bearing on the point at issue. Should we 


5 See A. F. Leach, English Schools at the Reformation, p. 137. This book contains 
much information concerning the chantries, foundations to support one or more 
priests to pray, sing or celebrate continually for the soul of the founder and of 
others. Unfortunately in most cases it is not perfectly clear whether the souls of 
living persons were included, though the frequently recurring phrase “for all 
Christian souls” probably requires that interpretation, and such a phrase as “for 
the sowles of his said founder and his heires” (p. 122) certainly requires it. 


* It is not uninteresting to note that in the Dialogus inter Corpus ef Animam 
(vv. 239-248), a poem nearly contemporary with the Owl, it is expressly and em- 
phatically declared that, after a soul has entered hell no amount of prayer is of any 
avail; and that the poem represents damnation as taking place very shortly after 
death. Taken by itself alone, this might lead us to believe that people never prayed 
for the souls of the departed. We must beware of attributing to the Middle Ages 
complete uniformity either of religious faith or of religious practise. See the Latin 
Poems Commonly Attributed to Walter Mapes, ed. Wright, pp. 102-104. On the other 
hand, St. Gregory was said to have delivered from hell the soul of the Emperor 
Trajan, and St. Dunstan that of King Eadwig, by prayer. 

’ Every line begins with a capital, and after each line, except 1093, there is a 
point above the line. Is not v.1092 sufficiently like a tag (as if the writer desired a 
rime for Henri without caring how he got it) to justify us in saying that the form of 
benediction is, in this case, no evidence as to whether the King was dead or alive? 
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read underwat or under3at? In the former case King Henry is 
represented as still living, since underwat, though preterit in form, 
has the meaning of a present; but if we read under3at it is not clear 
whether King Henry is living or dead, though the praise bestowed 
on him in 1095 might be held to show that, even so, he is alive. 

I believe, however, that really good sense can be obtained only 
by reading underwat. The meaning is “King Henry knows that 
everything turned out to the knight’s shame, since the King him- 
self imposed a severe sentence on the knight.”’ 

If we read under3at, “discovered, perceived” the meaning be- 
comes “King Henry discovered the knight’s misbehavior.”’ This 
makes Pat in 1091 refer to a distant and complex antecedent, 
meaning the story how the knight ‘‘murdered”’ a nightingale—a 
very forced interpretation. On the other hand, if we read underwat, 
the grammatical antecedent of Pat (1091) is found in the im- 
mediately preceding verse (1090). 

It should be added that in the Cotton MS, which is much the 
more authoritative, ) is miswritten for w (or wen) oftener than 
for 3. Furthermore, although it occurs nowhere else in English, 
the preterit-present underwat is corroborated by the cognate 
languages of the Continent. In Old Saxon we have undarwitan, 
opt, pt. 3 pl. undarwissin; and in Old High German we have 
untarwissan.® 

I need not repeat here my argument that the Owl’s remark: 
“Why don’t you go to Norway and sing to men of Galloway’”® 
assumes that Galloway is part of Norway, a mistake due to the 
fact that certain adjacent portions of the British Islands actually 
were at this time subject to the crown of Norway. This mistake 
of including Galloway among Norwegian dominions occurs else- 
where apparently only in the Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi in the 
account of Vivian’s embassy. Professor Atkins certainly does 
not clarify the matter when he translates the passage: ““Why 
wilt thou not go across to Norway and sing to men of Galloway?’”” 


8 Kenyon (Mod. Phil., XVIII, 55-56), suggested that the correct reading is 
under3at, “perceived,” being an echo of under3at in 1055; he also contended that if 
we must read wnderwat we must take it as a regular preterit of underwiten (with a 
long 4). I have already answered the first suggestion. And I know of no evidence 
that an English underwiten ever existed. Atkins misreports the Cotton MS. (C) as 
reading under at or underyat, although the letter y rarely occurs in C, and then only 
in a later hand. 

® Owl 909-910. See my article, Mod. Phil. XVII, 247-248. 

1° See Owl 909-910 and Atkins’ edition pp. 166-167. 
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As if continental Norway were a likely place in which to find 
Galwegians! 

That the author of the Owl was a member of the escort fur- 
nished by the Bishops of Winchester and Ely to Cardinal Vivian 
on his embassy to Scotland, Ireland and adjacent parts is rather 
strongly evidenced by the fact that he is the first writer to mention 
the fact that there are no nightingales in Scotland or Ireland, 
information which a lover of nightingales"' would be likely to 
pick up during a journey to those countries which took place 
partly during the nightingale season from the latter part of April 
to September.” 

Besides the absence of the nightingale from Ireland there is 
another circumstance attending the poet’s stay in that country 
which seems particularly to have impressed him. The Owl says 
to her opponent. 

Ich singe betere pan pu dest: 
pu chaterest so dop on Irish prest" 


’ 


Evidently he had heard an Irish priest “chatter” as the Owl 
contemptuously expresses it. Perhaps, like an insular English- 
man, he despised the Celtic languages. Later the author is equally 
uncomplimentary to the Irish priests. In verse 913 the Owl says: 


Hwi nultu pare preoste singe? 


“Why don’t you sing to the priests over there?” And the Nightin- 
gale, in a passage where the text and interpretation offer ex- 
ceptional difficulty, may perhaps be held to retort (vv. 977-978): 
“If the birds should scream like you they might terrify even their 
priests (by outscolding them)?” But this interpretation of vv. 
977-978 need not be insisted on. Without it, we have evidence of 
his feeling about Irish priests, whatever may be our own senti- 
ments in the matter. His hostility to them would probably be in 
sympathy with Cardinal Vivian, who seems to have been graciously 
received only in the Isle of Man, who was roughly treated in 
Ireland, and who won ill-will by his avarice in Scotland. 

1 Cf, Owl 203: & leof him were nihtegale. 

2 Owl 905-910. In the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Eleventh Edition, Mr. Alfred 
Newton remarks under Nightingale: “The range of the European Nightingale, 
Daulias, Luscinia is very peculiar. In Great Britain it is abundant in suitable 
localities to the south-east of a line stretching from the valley of the Exe in Devon- 
shire, to York, but it does not visit Ireland, its occurrence in Wales is doubtful or 
intermittent, and it is extremely improbable that it has ever reached Scotland.” 

8 Owl 321-322. 
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Professor Atkins, who wishes to date the poem in the reign of 
Richard Coeur de Lion or of John, suggests that “So important an 
event as a papal embassy to the distant North would certainly 
not be forgotten by the early decades of the 13th century.’ 
However this may be, the poet, who was seeking promotion, 
had every reason to write as soon after Cardinal Vivian’s embassy 
of 1176 ff. as possible, to appeal while his alleged services in Scot- 
land were fresh in mind, to strike while the iron was hot. I am 
inclined therefore to believe that the proposal that Owl and 
Nightingale refer their differences to the Pope: 


Ich graunti pat we go to dome 
Tofore be sulve Pope of Rome (745-6) 


was written while Peter of Saint Agatha was in England summon- 
ing delegates to the Lateran Council of March Sth, 1179. Peter 
arrived in England in September 1178. We may therefore reason- 
ably date the composition of The Owl and the Nightingale between 
September 1st, 1178 and February ist, 1179. The later date 
would depend on the time necessary to journey from England to 
Rome. 

Perhaps we may recognize a dig at Bishop Foliot in the passage: 


Parto ich helpe God hit wot 
Ne singe ich heom no foliot (867-868). 


Foliete would be the proper word to express “‘trickery,”’ “deceit.” 
But if a pun was intended the lines would have had more point 
if written before Foliot’s death in 1187 than afterwards. 


Wepne beop gode grip to halde: 
Ac 3et barmide beop men acwalde, 
Azeines riht an fale londe, 

Par peoves hi bered an honde— 


The above remark of the poet (vv. 1369-1372) may record a 
comment originally evoked in connection with a law promulgated 
by Henry the Second at Woodstock about July 1st, 1175. This 
law prohibited the bearing of arms by private citizens in time 
of peace. As we are expressly assured that the law was not long 
in force, this allusion—if allusion it be—cannot have been written 
long after the law was promulgated.” 


4 Cf, Atkins, p. xxxviii. 
1% Owl 1757-1758. 
6 See Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi (Rolls Series) I, p. 93: Praecepit [rex] etiam 
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The reference to the efficiency of the King in keeping the peace 
(vv. 1730-4), and the frequent use of legal terms throughout the 
poem are more likely, on the whole, to have been written during 
the reign of a king who, like Henry the Second, was also a lawyer 
than under Richard or John. But too much attention must not 
be given to this point since legal terms, customs and forms are 
part of the paraphernalia of animal fables. There is one episode, 
however, the precise legal nature of which appears to have escaped 
notice. 

We are told that on a certain occasion a knight tore a nightingale 
to pieces with horses on a charge of misleading the lady of the 
knight into “‘an evil affection,’ and that the “good” King Henry 
justly punished the knight by banishment and a fine of one hundred 
pounds.’ Both Gadow and Atkins remark that this fine is exces- 
sive as a wergild for murder,'*® but as a punishment for breach of 
forest-law it is by no means unexampled. It is well known that 
offenses of this kind were very severely treated. Blinding, mutila- 
tion or death were meted out to the poor man and ruinous fines 
to the rich, the forest-courts being regarded by the king as a 
lucrative source of income. No other part of the administration 
of justice was so deeply resented by the people. John of Salisbury 
waxes indignant at the very idea that the snaring of a bird should 
be regarded as a crime at all, and alludes to the law of Justinian 
which declared birds “‘common”’ or free for anybody to capture.!® 

Now in the years 1175 and later King Henry added greatly 
to the offensiveness even of the forest-courts. During the war of 
1173-1174 he had issued a license for the people to hunt and fish 
in the king’s forests, no doubt in order to conciliate them at a 
time when his government was in apparent danger of being over- 
thrown. But after the war, with a truly Plantagenet standard 





ne aliquis arma gestaret per Angliam citra Sabrinam scilicet arcum et sagittas et 
cultella cum punctis; et si quis hujus modi arma gestaret caperetur. Sed haec 
praecepta parvo tempore custodita sunt. 

17 See Owl 1047-1062, 1076-1104. The story has a considerable history. See 
Warnke, Die Lais der Marie de France, 2d. ed. Halle, 1900, pp. cxxvi-—cxxxiii. 

18 See Owl 1101, and notes thereon by Gadow and Atkins. 

19 So Webb in his note on the following passage in his edition of the Policraticus, 
I, 30: “Quodque magis mirere, pedicas parare auibus, laqueos texere, allicere 
modis ut fistula, ac quibuscumque insidiis supplantare, ex edicto saepe fit criminis, 
et uel proscriptione bonorum multatur, uel membrorum punitur dispendio. Volucres 
celi et pisces maris communes esse audieras, sed hae fisci sunt, quas uenatica exigit 
ubicumque uolant.” 
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of honor, he conducted in person a series of prosecutions against 
those who had taken advantage of the license and others. The 
fines imposed “by the mercy of the forest” were unusually num- 
erous and heavy. In each of the counties of Oxford and Bucks 
four persons were fined £100 apiece; while in Hants, close to 
Dorsetshire where the Owl was written, where was the great 
New Forest in which King William Rufus was killed, we find 
mention of two persons who were fined five hundred marks (£333, 
6s. 8d.) apiece, and of another who was fined £200.2° Conduct 
like this could not fail to excite criticism, and we learn with plea- 
sure that the good justiciar Richard de Lucy ‘“‘of happy memory” 
produced the writ in reliance on which certain of the defendants 
had hunted and fished. No wonder the swans did honor to the 
memory of de Lucy by conducting a trial at his castle after his 
death.” The heart of the people was with him, and it is in the 
heart of the people that such fables have their origin. That King 
Henry ignored the protest of the justiciar and continued the 
prosecutions was one of his most treacherous and hateful acts. 

But under such circumstances kings always find apologists and 
I am afraid the author of the Owl was one of them. Master Nicho- 
las was seeking promotion, and the terms in which he mentions 
the king and the bishops show that his hope was in the king. 
Accordingly, I would suggest that a few years later Master Nicho- 
las invented, or adapted and expanded, the story of ‘““The Mur- 
dered Nightingale.”’ In order to make the knight’s offense as great 
as possible the poet represents him as tearing an innocent little 
bird to pieces with horses. This detail is found elsewhere only in 
Alexander Neckam;” and it is clear that Neckam did not invent 
it, since he criticizes it as if it were a part of the story as he found 
it. The means are too elaborate for the end. Would not one horse 
have been enough? 


Master Nicholas further adapted the story to his purpose by 
making the king impose a fine of only one hundred pounds, whereas 
in neighboring Hampshire he had imposed much larger fines. 


20 See Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-Second Year of King Henry I], a.v. 
1175-1176. Ed. J. H. Round, Introd., pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

21 Gervase of Tilbury, Otia Imperialia XCVI, gives an account of a trial con- 
ducted by swans in the castle of Angra in Essex, guod bonae memoriae Ricardus de 
Luci, domini avi vestri illustrissimi regis Anglorum in Anglia quondam justitiarius, 
construxit. Was this fable inspired by The Owl and the Nightingale? 

22 De Naturis Rerum ed. Wright, pp. 102-103. 
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Truly the poet was no bad flatterer. The King becomes the 
champion of love, innocence and beauty. And he is merciful even 
in his severity. Louis XIV would have appreciated such fine 
perceptions. But Henry had probably a very limited knowledge 
of the English language in which our poem was written.” Master 
Nicholas does not appear to have received the reward which his 
literary gifts deserved. This explanation of the story of ‘The 
Murdered Nightingale” is, of course, a mere hypothesis. But it 
is wholly in harmony with every fact that we know, and it ex- 
plains at least the difficulty in understanding why the nightingale 
was torn with horses, and why the king imposed a fine of one 
hundred pounds for killing a nightingale, a fine too large for a 
wergild but moderate enough for a decision of the forest-courts. 
It is also an argument for placing the composition of the Owl 
as near as possible to the excitements about the forest-law in 1175. 

One of the arguments presented by Atkins for a date later than 
1189 deserves particular notice. This scholar is unquestionably 
correct in saying that vv. 815-816: 


Vor he can papes rihte & woze, 
An he can hongi bi pe bose 


refer to the fox rather than to the cat; and unquestionably the 
fox is said by Neckam to elude the hounds by suspending himself 
from the bough of a tree.™ It is also true that the phrase papes 
rihte & woze, suggests a remark concerning the fox which Neckam 
quoted from Isidore of Seville: Est enim volubilis pedibus at 
nunquam rectis itineribus, sed tortuosis amfractibus incedens.’”™* 
From this Professor Atkins draws the conclusion that Neckam was 
thesource from which our poet derived his misinformation and there- 
fore that the Owl could not have been written as early as 1189.” 

This conclusion, however, is hardly justified since both Neckam 
and Nicholas appear to have derived their idea from folk-lore, 
which ascribed to the fox the habits of the bat. This is particularly 


*3 He was, nevertheless, a patron of letters. Cf. Stubbs, Seventeen Lectures on 
the Study of Medieval and Modern History, pp. 110-155; Haskins, ‘Henry II as a 
Patron of Literature,” in Essays in Medieval History Presented to Thomas Frederick 
Tout, Manchester, 1925, pp. 71-77. 

™ See Neckam De Naturis Rerum (ed. Wright, Rolls Series), p. 204; ramo alicujus 
arboris suspensa [vulpes] canes errare cogit, quae vestigia sequi habeant incertos. 

% Tbid., p. 205. 

* Atkins, ed. of Owl pp. xx«vii-xxxviii. Neckam is generally supposed to have 
written his De Nuturis Rerum about a.p. 1200. 
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true of Neckam, who also tells how the fox sometimes suspends 
himself from the wall] of a house, or clings to the back of a goat. 
Aristotle confuses the fox with the bat, remarking that both have 
“wings of skin.’”’?? 

From a very early period certain large oriental bats have been 
regarded as foxes as they hung from the boughs of trees. Professor 
Wieland of Yale has kindly directed me to information concerning 
the “flying-foxes’”’ or Pteropodidae, some sixty species of which 
are distributed throughout India, Eastern Asia, Polynesia and 
Africa. One of these, Pteropus edilis, is said to have a spread of 
wing of five feet. The muzzle is long and the face therefore “foxy” 
in appearance. It may be added that the true affinities of the bats 
(Chiroptera) have not proved easy to determine. They were at 
one time classed with the primates (apes, lemurs, etc.), and are 
still popularly described as “‘flying mice.’”** 

I take it Neckam and Master Nicholas of Guildford drew their 
curious misinformation about the fox independently from folk- 
lore, or from some author whom I have not succeeded in discover- 
ing. There is nothing here to disturb our conclusion that the 
Owl was written between September 1178 and the following 
February. 

II. THE AUTHOR 


The date which I have proposed for the composition of the Owl 
decreases somewhat the likelihood, already sufficiently slight, 
that the author of the poem is the Nicholaus submonitor capituli 
de Gudeford, or the Nicholaus capellanus archidiaconi mentioned 
in documents of 1209 and 1220 respectively.?® It is uncertain that 
either Nicholaus is identical with Maister Nichole of Guldeforde. 
Neither bears the title of Magister or ‘‘Master,” and neither 
appears to have been known as “Nicholas of Guildford.” Nicholaus 
submonitor would perhaps rather be known as “Nicholas Sumner.”’ 
Moreover, the dates of the documents are decidedly late for the 
author of a poem written in 1178 by a man already somewhat 
advanced in life.*° 


27 Historia Animalium, 1, 5, 4: 1a 5¢ depudmrepa, olov dddmrnt Kal vuxrepis. 

28 See The Cambridge Natural History: Mammalia, by Frank Evers Beddard, 
MM, Besa , 1902, pp. 524-526; also The American Natural History... . by Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday . . . . N. Y. 1904, pp. 66-67. 

2° This identification was propounded in Gadow’s edition of the Owl pp. 12-13. 
It was suggested to Gadow by the late Dr. Felix Liebermann. 

8° Cf, Owl 203: Ich wot he is nu supe acolede. 
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A better claim to the authorship of our poem may, therefore, 
be advanced in behalf of a Magister Nicholaus who appears as a 
witness to a grant by the Bishop of Winchester, Henry of Blois, 
to the Cistercian Abbey of Waverley, which, like Guildford, is 
in Surrey.*! The date of this charter must be before August 8th, 
1171, when Henry of Blois died, and may be as early as 1141 when 
we find him at Guildford.*? In fact the date 1141, which would 
make Nicholas fifty-five or sixty years old or more, in 1178, and 
which brings Henry of Blois to Guildford, satisfies prima facie 
requirements for the identification I am proposing. 

It is of importance to note that Maister Nichole of Guldeforde, 
whom I have assumed to be the author of the Owl, is, according 
to my hypothesis, a member of an escort furnished to Cardinal 
Vivian by the Bishops of Winchester and Ely who met the Cardinal 
at Northampton, in 1176.% The then Bishop of Winchester, 
known as Richard of Ilchester, would not be unlikely to have 
taken over Nicholas, the clerk of the preceding bishop, into his 
own retinue, and to have offered him as one of an escort to the 
Cardinal on his embassy to Ireland and Scotland in 1176. 

It is true that the witness, “Master Nicholas, my clerk,” is 
not called “of Guildford,’ but neither is the Maister Nichole 
mentioned in the Ow/ except in the first of the three instances in 
which his name appears.“ Both for the witness and for the poet 
“Master Nicholas’? seems to have been the usual designation. 
I will add that according to Hervieux,** Odo of Ceritona, a con- 
temporary Latin fable-writer with whose work the author of the 
Owl was apparently acquainted,” is regularly called magister. 

In fact, while the evidence is much too scanty to warrant a 
confident conclusion, the identification of Maister Nichole of 
Guldeforde with Magister Nicholaus, clericus meus, witness to a 


31 Hiis testibus, Radulfo archid. Wynton. Roberto Archid. Surr. Roberto de 
Lunes, Alberto Summano, Will Tifell, Bernardo, Adam, Roberto, capellanis meis, 
magistro Herberto, magistro Nicholao, magistro Willielmo, Turstino ... . clericis 

Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. 1655, 1, 703. The italics are mine. 

% My information concerning the Bishops of Winchester is derived from the 
Dictionary of National Biography under Henry of Blois and Richard of Ilchester. 

% Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi, Rolls Series I, p. 118; Lawrie, Annals of the 
Reigns of Malcolm and William, p. 214. 

* Owl 191, 1746, 1778. 

% Les Fabulistes Latins, IV, p. 6. 

%® Master Nicholas certainly seems to allude {0 Odo’s fable De Rosa et Volatilibus 
in Owl 1184. Cf. Hervieux, op. cit., IV, 226. 
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charter of 1141-1171, is decidedly more plausible than to identify 
him with either or both of the persons suggested by Dr. Lieber- 
mann. 

As Master Nicholas has a better claim than anybody else to 
be considered the author of the Ow/, and as he is represented as 
living at Portisham in Dorset, there is good reason to believe 
that the poem was written in this little village. It is likely that 
he learned about nightingales in Surrey, where he appears to 
have been born, and where the nightingale is still abundant, 
whereas in Dorset it is now very rare. A distinct touch of Dorset- 
shire (and even of Portisham) local color is the reference of the 
Owl to the disasters of shipwreck: 


Ich wot 3ef sea shal shippes drenche (1205). 


According to Darton*’ there is an “inhospitable beach,” and 
there have been “‘various ship-wrecks” near the Fleet, a lagoon- 
like arm of the sea near Portisham. The faithful wife yearning 
for her husband who is gone into a foreign country is probably 
a seaman’s wife whose husband has gone on a voyage.** At least 
that is the case with the speaker in The Wife’s Lament*® from 
which Nicholas may have taken a hint. 


ITT, SOURCES AND ANALOGUES 


The Owl represents three different types of literary composition. 
In form it is a contention-poem or debate—what the Germans 
call a Streitgedicht; in content it is an animal fable; and it is so 
thickly sown with proverbs and maxims that, with some reser- 
vations, it may be treated as a monument of gnomic literature. 
From one point of view, therefore, we may probably regard the 
Owl as having its origin in some proverb of a type now common 
in Germany in which the nightingale is contrasted with the owl. 
I select the following modern German examples from Wander.*® 
Under the caption Eule he gives us the following: 


10 Die Eule singt nicht wie die Nachtigall. 
13 Die Eule will die Nachtigall singen lehren. 


37 The Soul of Dorset, p. 263. 

38 Owl 1583-1592. 

89 Cf. Owl 1587 with Wife’s Lament 29b: eal ich eom oflonged. 

4° Deutsches Sprichwirter-Lexikon, ....Herausgegeben Von Karl Friedrich 
Wilhelm Wander. Leipsic, F. A. Brockhaus. 5 vols. including Supplement. 1867- 
1880. 
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23 Een’n sin dl is’n Annern sin Nachtigall. 

27 Es singt kein Eul wie ein Nachtigall. 

36 Eulen und Nachtigallen schlagen nicht aus einem Tone. 
49 Was ist die Eule gegen die Nachtigall? 

70 Einen sin Ul is’n annern sin Nachtigall. 


And under the caption Nachtigall I find: 


7 Die Nachtigall muss oft der Eule weichen. In Dutch: De 
Nachtegall moet voer den uil wijken. 
24 Wer Nachtigallen fingt lisst Eulen fliegen. 
36 [In the Supplement.] Eine Nachtigall hiitet sich vor den 
Nachteulen und singt doch auch nachts. 


Wossidlo" gives us this: ““Droensnack is’t doch man,” sad de uhl, 
as de nachtigall utsungen hadd. 

Outside of Germany I have found comparatively slender evi- 
dence of a traditional contrast between these birds, but what I 
have found is mostly more ancient than the record of the above 
proverbs. The earliest illustration that has fallen under my obser- 
vation is from Calpurnius Siculus (Eclogue VI, 8): 


vocalem superet si dirus aedona bubo. 


There are examples of the contrast in Anglo-Latin of the twelfth 
century, one by Walter Map, another by Alexander Neckam, 
either of whom may have had our English poem in mind, though 
the date of Map’s remarks is not certain, and may be sufficiently 
early to suggest that, like Master Nicholas, the author of the 
Owl, he was embroidering a popular proverb.” 

Persian poetry, which is widely known as associating the night- 
ingale with the rose, also contrasts the nightingale with the owl 
in a couplet of Sa’di’s: 

O Nightingale, spring’s odors breathe, 
Ill rumors to the owls bequeathe.* 

| Mecklenbiirgische Volksiiberlieferungen I1, 40. Sparling or papagei is some- 
times substituted for whi. Cf. Grimm’s Mdarchen 69, Jorinde and Joringel. Here the 
maiden Joringel is transformed into a nightingale around whom her enemy, a witch 
transformed into an owl, flies three times crying “Schu, hu, hu, hu!’ 

“ See Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium, ed. James, p. 143. For Neckam see his 
De Laudibus Divinae Sapientiae, ed. Wright in Rolls Series, Distinctio Secunda vv. 
101-102: 

Hupupa, strix bubo tenebris, lu[s]cinia lucem 

Appetit, haec [the kinglet] modulis secula mulcet aves. 
Compare the mention of the Wren in Owl 1717 ff. 
“* Edward B. Eastw.ck, in Dole and Walker, The Persian Poets, p. 309. 


. 
«“ 
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Rolland (Faune Populaire de la France, II, p. 280) gives a 
proverb in the dialect of Nice: Lou roussignou puorta li buoni 
nova, li marridi lou barbagiouan. ‘The nightingale brings the 
good news, the owl the sorrowful news.’ 

The frequency of such proverbs in Germany is certainly in- 
teresting, and one is tempted to ask whether The Owl and the 
Nightingale may not be based partly on some German material 
no longer extant, or conversely, whether the English poem may 
not have been known in Germany and have stimulated the circu- 
lation of these proverbs. Plausibility is added to either hypothesis 
by a number of other German proverbs which remind us of dif- 
ferent situations presented by the Owl. The following list, from 
Wander, is not exhaustive: 


Was soll die Eule unter den Krihen? 
Es ist ein Eul unter den Krahen.® 


Compare the Owl’s parable of the Hawk derided by the Crows. 
Wo eine Eule vorkommt, da kreischen alle kleinen Végel. 
Compare the attach of the small birds on the Owl (vv. 65-70). 
Wer die Nachtigall loben will muss nicht auf die Federn sehen. 

Compare the Owl’s remark (vv. 577-578): 


pu art dim an fule of heowe, 
pu pinchest a lutel soti cleowe. 


Nachtigallen singen wohl schon aber nicht lange. 


Compare the Nightingale’s assertion (Owl, vv. 450-466) that she 
never sings long enough to weary her listeners. 


Aus Eulen werden keine Falken. 
Eine eule heckt keine falcken. 


Compare the fable of the Owl who laid her egg in a Falcon’s nest 
(vv. 101-138). 


“ For marridi, cf. Meyer-Liibke’s Wérterbuch 5373; barbagiouan=Italian bar- 
bagianni=French barbe d Jean=owl. 

Used to signify ‘‘a laughing-stock to the company.’’ Wander compares the 
French II était la chouette de la compagnie, the Dutch Dat is een uil onder de kraijen, 
and the Latin Asinus inter simias. 

“ Owl 303-308. Observe that the Owl classes herself with “the kindred of the 
Hawk” in vv. 269-271. 
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There is also evidence that the so-called Proverbs of Alfred, 
which the Owl-poet undoubtedly used, passed into circulation in 
Germany. Attention has been called to an inscription, dated 
1575, over a fire-place in Liibeck which runs as follows: 


Mennich man lude synghet, 
Wenn men em de brut bringet: 
Weste he, wat men em brochte, 
Dat he wol wenen mochte. 


This has been translated by Skeat: 


Many a man full loudly sings, 
When his bride he homeward brings: 
Wist he, what he home had led 
He well might weep and wail instead. 


The quatrain closely resembles one in the Proverb of Alfred*’ and 
the lines recur at a later date in the Proverbs of Hending. 

And indeed, whatever we may think of the possibility of Dutch 
or German influence on the Owl, many if not all of the proverbs 
in question must have been long familiar to the English people 
when the poem was written. Eleven proverbs in the Owl are 
expressly attributed to Alfred, others are found in versions more 
archaic than those of the Owl. Skeat even points out a certain 
resemblance between the concluding sections of the Proverbs of 
Alfred and a poem in the Anglo-Saxon Exeter Book called A 
Father’s Instructions to his Son.** In fact Owl 293-294: 


At sume sipe herde I telle 
Hu Alvred sede on his spelle 


may even be a reminiscence of these /nstructions, since the Father 
gives his instructions on various “occasions” or sibe. The Petit 
Plet of Chardry professes to translate an English proverb.*® It is 
reasonably certain that a version of the Fables of Alfred—perhaps 


7 See Skeat, The Proverbs of Alfred, p. xiv. Skeat’s translation of the last line 
is incorrect. wol means “perhaps.” 
48 Skeat op. cit. p. xlii. The poem is printed in Grein-Wiilker, I, 353 ff. 
4° Cf. Petit Plet, ed. Koch, vv. 1279-1281: 
Pur ceo dist li Engleis trop ben: 
Tant cum !’amez, luez tun chen 
E ta femme e tun cheval. 
Also Freeman’s Norman Conquest, V, p. 888 which cites Walter Map: Proverbium 
Anglicum de servis est “Have hund to godsib ant stent [read stenc = ‘stick’] in thir 
oder hond.” 
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the original—was written early in the twelfth century in a North- 
ern or West Midland dialect. This appears from the spelling of 
certain English words taken over from the fables by Marie de 
France when she translated them. Particularly important is the 
word sepande, for West Saxon scieppend, ‘‘the Creator.’’ A phrase 
in a later fable, presumably one of Alfred’s, selde cumet se bet 
indicates a date not later than 1135. Eduard Mall has ingeniously 
suggested that the author of the fables was an Englishman of the 
twelfth century whose name actually was Alfred. This may easily 
be true, but the efforts of Joseph Jacobs and others to identify 
this Alfred have been discredited.*® It is possible that some of 
the occasional Midlandisms or Northernisms in the text of the 
Owl were taken over from the fables of Alfred.*! For, as we shall 
now see, the Owl is pervaded from beginning to end with the 
influence of the English fables popularly attributed to King 
Alfred. They are indeed the most important definite source of the 
Owl to which we are able to point. 

The English text of the fables has all but totally disappeared. 
There remain only a number of unimportant fragments, fre- 
quently of uncertain authenticity. But we can study them in 
the Norman French translation of Marie de France, whose fidelity 
to her original is strikingly corroborated by a comparison of her 
Fables with The Owl and the Nightingale. 

There is a tendency in fables to take the form of a dialogue rather 
than of a story of action. One animal makes a remark, another 
retorts, and the author adds a moral. In view of this I am inclined 
to attach special importance to Marie’s fable of The Bee and the 
Fly. It is even possible that this is the fundamental pattern 
which the Owl-poet has elaborately expanded. The fable is brief 
and may be quoted entire. I omit only the unimportant moral. 


De Ape et Musca. 
Une musche e une es tencierent 
e ensemble se curucierent. 
La musche dist que mielz valeit 
e qu’en tel liu aler poeit, 
u cele ne s’osot veeir: 
de sur le rei poeit seeir; 
quan que |’es tut l’an purchacot 


5° See Warnke, Die Fabeln der Marie de France, pp. xliv-xlviii. 
51 Cf. the second persons singular in C: clackes 81, wones 985 and bodes 1155, 
which are Northernisms or West Midlandisms—if they are not errors. 
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e atraeit e travaillot, 

li ert toleit, si ert tuee 

e de sa maisun fors getee. 

‘Jeo e mes cumpaignes manjuns 
de tun miel tant que nus voluns.’ 
L’es li respunt: ‘Vus dites veir. 
Mes il est legier a saveir 

que plus iés vils que jeo ne sui; 
kar en tuz lius fez tu ennui. 
Sié la u siez, va la u vas, 

ja par tun fet honur n’avras; 
jeo sui pur le mien fet amee 

e mult cherie e bien guardee.’ 


Note that the disputants are both winged creatures;* that they 
are both angry; that the dispute is as to their relative worth, 
each asserting her own merits and disparaging those of the other; 
that the Bee, like the Owl, contends that she is useful whereas 
her opponent is not; that the Fly is a real personality; and that 
the fable is all dialogue—with no action—as is nearly the case 
with the Ow/. There are, of course, many differences, but it is 
hard to find in all contention-literature a poem which bears a 
greater general resemblance to the Owl. Did the Owl-poet use 
the English version of it as a fundamental pattern? 

The Owl-poet has also borrowed from the Fables of Alfred a 
number of details. Of these the most obvious is the incorporation 
into the Owl of Alfred’s entire fable The Falcon and the Owl. This 
will be evident after a comparison of Owl 101-138 with the seventy- 
ninth fable of Marie.* There is, on the whole, a close resemblance 
between the two, extending in some cases to details of phraseology 


8 In primitive science any winged creature is likely to be classed as a bird. Thus 
in Grimm’s Méarchen 102, Der Zaunkénig und der Bar; the insects side with the birds 
against the quadrupeds. In the Bible the bat is twice enumerated after the birds 
which it is forbidden to eat (Leviticus 11.19; Deuteronomy 14.19). See N. E. D. 
under Fowl, 2, “winged creatures,’ where the bee, the butterfly and the bat are all 
cited as “fowl” or “fowls.” Further examples of bees classed as birds are adduced 
by Cook in MLN 21.111-112. Cook rightly contends that Chaucer uses foules 
(=“birds”) for “bees” in Parlement of Foules 353-354: 

The swalow mordrer of the foules smale 
That maken hony of floures fresshe of hewe. 
There is also a beetle popularly known to-day as the “lady-bird.” 

5 See the excellent analysis in Atkins, pp. lxiii. 

* In this connection one may compare Marie’s lur deriere (Marie 79 35) with 
Owl 596: heore bihinde; and nurreture= “offspring” (79.32) with Owl 94: fode, of 
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and both versions are followed by the same moral about the rolling 
apple. 

The Owl-poet has also incorporated into his poem a discussion 
of the tricks of the cat and the fox which is clearly based upon 
Alfred’s fable concerning those animals.™ 

The opening of the debate is distinctly reminiscent of the fable 
of the Hawk and the Nightingale® in which the Nightingale com- 
plains that she cannot sing while the Hawk is so near her. I may 
add that inasmuch as the Owl represents herself as one of the 
kindred of the hawk, this fable may have combined with popular 
proverb to make Master Nicholas substitute Nightingale and 
Owl for the Fly and the Bee in Alfred’s fable. 

Every reader has wondered why the frog is described as sitting 
at mulne under cogge,*’ and even the New English Dictionary is 
uncertain as to the meaning of cogge. The passage is an allusion 
to a fable of Alfred’s.5* A mouse lives at a mill where there is 
plenty of provender, and invites her friend the frog to dine and 
pass the night with her under the mill-stone. According to Warnke®® 
this opening of the fable is found only in Marie. By her use of 
the words muelne and piere Marie makes clear the meaning of 
cogge. On the other hand the phrase under cogge in the Owl shows 
that in the text of the fable (vv. 23-28) we should read suz ‘‘under’”’ 
rather than sur “‘upon.’’ The mouse has her nest “under the mill- 
stone,” that is to say at the base of it, or in a hole beneath it, 
or the mill-stone may have been laid aside in a tilted position 
and the mouse have had her nest underneath it. Later, on their 





the same meaning. Cf. L. nutrimentum, O. F. norriture. “a young animal.” Fur- 
thermore Gadow is undoubtedly right in regarding of twere twom, “of the two,” asa 
reduplicative (pleonastisch) phrase like A. S. bé twd. As Marie rather frequently 
uses ambedous,<L. ambo+-duo, it is possible that of twere twom was taken over by 
our poet from Alfred’s fables. Matzner’s emendations, of ban twom, of Pinge twom, 
are unnecessary; while Atkins’ of twene (<A. S. twéona, g. pl. of twéo, twéon, 
=“doubt’’) twom does not suit the context, since the Nightingale’s question is 
merely rhetorical and implies that there is no doubt about the matter. 

58 Cf. Marie No. 98 with Owl 809-834. The red-purs (Owl 694) is an allusion to 
Alfred’s fable. Cf. Marie 98.10 pleine puche, 98.11 puche; 98.28 puchete; 98.31 sac; 
98.35 puche pleine. 

% Marie No. 66. Cf. Owl 33-40. 

57 Owl 86, MS. J only. 

58 Marie No. 3. 

® Warnke, Die Quellen des Esope der Marie de France, in Festgabe fiir Hermann 
Suchier, p. 168. 
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way to the swamp, a hawk seizes both frog and mouse,* releases 
the mouse and devours the frog because it is the bigger animal. 

In another place (v. 1184) the Owl accuses the Nightingale of 
having cursed her on a previous occasion. The poet here refers 
to a fable by his contemporary, Odo of Ceritona,® in which the 
owl is condemned by a council of birds with an inability to see 
or fly by day. 

This reference to cursing is coupled with an ironical inquiry 
whether the Nightingale has been ordained a priest that she dares 
thus to pronounce a curse. This is an allusion to the fable of Alfred 
(Marie, No. 81) in which a priest endeavors to teach the alphabet 
to a wolf with discouraging results; also and more evidently to 
the fable*® whose moral is that ‘‘You cannot make a priest out of 
a wolf!”” The Owl wishes to insinuate “‘No more can you out of a 
nightingale.’’ The moral of Marie’s eighty-first fable has prompted 
still another passage in the Owl (vv. 673-678) in which the poet 
speaking in his own person, not the Owl’s, again makes the Night- 
ingale “‘the wolf.”’ 

The passage in which the Wren warns Nightingale and Owl 
not to break the king’s peace® is a compliment to King Henry, 
whose efficiency is commended, but it is also reminiscent of the 
fable (Marie, No. 61) in which a fox tries to beguile a dove by 
assuring her that a letter from the king has decreed a peace be- 
tween beast and bird. The mention of the mose, or titmouse, 
as ready to molest the Owl is perhaps reminiscent of the affront 
which the titmouse—mesenge in Marie—offers the cuckoo in 
another fable of Alfred’s.™ 

Thus far we have considered the influence of Alfred upon 
details of the Ow/. We may now turn to characteristics of a more 
general nature. And in the first place we may observe that, al- 
though the contest between Nightingale and Owl is a debate 
and not a trial, the poem not infrequently uses the language of 
legal procedure. This point has been very suggestively treated 
by Atkins.® 

Here we are principally concerned to observe that in animal 


6° Cf. the statement (Owl 87-88) that the Owl eats mice. 

% De Rosa et Volatilibus. See Hervieux, IV, p. 226. 

*2 Given in Warnke’s edition of Marie as No. 65b. 

* Owl 1730-1734. Cf. especially gribbruche, “breach of the peace” in 1734 
“ Marie No. 65. Cf. Owl 79-85. 

% See Atkins, The Owl and the Nightingale, pp. lii-lv. 
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fables there is occasional use of legal forms. Two of the Fables 
of Marie (Nos. 4 and 56) are of law-suits between animals, and 
a third concludes with an appeal to law and custom.® This is, 
of course, a rather slender precedent. Master Nicholas has ex- 
panded it to please his legal-minded sovereign, Henry II, as well 
as to insinuate his own proficiency in legal matters. 

When we turn to the essentially artistic qualities of the Owl, 
we find evidence that the fables of Alfred furnished him examples 
of skillful narration, and of direct, forcible and picturesque lan- 
guage. But I would emphasize especially the comic power and 
the delineation of character exhibited in the fables. That the 
Owl-poet has not given us a stilted, academic and vacuous com- 
position, for which there was abundant precedent in medieval 
contention-literature, is partly due to the brilliant example of 
“Alfred.” 

Certainly comic power has always been a tradition of animal- 
fables. Already in the fifth century before Christ Aristophanes” 
speaks of alowmixdy yédovov, “a funny thing from sop,’”’ and it 
has always been the function of the fable to provide amusement 
as well as instruction. We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
that in the fables of Marie comic power is both varied and abun- 
dant. The masterpieces of the collection, in this respect, are the 
delicate and urbane irony of The Fox and the Dove (Marie, No. 61), 
the vigorous horse-play of The Jackass and the Lap-Dog (Marie, 
No. 15)—which the author of the Speculum Stultorum, Chaucer’s 
Daun Burnell the Asse, must have saturated himself with—and 
the highly seasoned irony of The Eagle, the Hawk and the Crane. 
To these we must add another fable, which is not concerned with 
animals but is equal to any of the collection in humor, The Con- 
trary-Minded Woman and her Husband (Marie, No. 95). The 
woman after being drowned in the river is found to have floated 
up-stream. Naturam expellas furca! This last is humor of a type 
which we Americans are wont to regard as more or less peculiarly 
our own. The underlying principle is exaggeration. Besides these 
masterpieces there are numerous others which show real humor. 
The Cock and the Fox (Marie, No. 60) offers a parallel to Chaucer’s 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale, though Chaucer was more indebted to other 
versions of the story. It is the exception rather than the rule 


% Marie No. 77, v. 16: Tels e la custume e la leis. 
8? Wasps 1260. This play was produced 422 B.c. 
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for one of Marie’s fables to lack humor of some kind, and for 
the overwhelmingly greater part it is perfectly inocent humor. 

With regard to the delination of character it stands to reason 
that in the brief fable this can be neither so complex nor so subtle 
as in a longer composition. The art of the fabulist is shown in 
his power to express character in a few swift strokes, and un- 
doubtedly the natural gift of Master Nicholas in this direction 
was greatly stimulated by Alfred. Furthermore in certain cases 
it is possible, I think, to trace the influence on the Ow! of a particu- 
lar fable. The Owl vaunts her utility, and here no doubt the poet 
is serious. The Owl is as the Bee in the fable of The Bee and the 
Fly. And, in general, in the eyes of the Owl, the Nightingale is 
like the Fly—an unclean, pestilent creature who is somehow 
accorded social privileges which she abuses. But when the Owl 
vaunts that her singing is better than the Nightingale’s—and she 
is a hoarse-noted, top-heavy Barn-Owl at that—she becomes like 
the Jackass who fancied he could play the Lap-Dog. This trait 
is repeated in the Owl’s contention (vv. 639-654) that she re- 
sembles human beings in her household arrangements, and in 
her boast (vv. 1519-20) that the ladies turn to her for consolation. 
In fact the admirable Jackass—admirably ridiculous!—must have 
been thoroughly appreciated by Master Nicholas. Even the 
beating which rewards the Jackass seems to be echoed by the 
blows which are bestowed upon the hapless Owl.** 

The influence on the Ow/ of the numerous contention-poems 
in Latin and in various medieval languages®™ is difficult to trace, 
neither has the history of these poems been adequately investi- 
gated. The poetic monologue, the vehicle of so many of the most 
brilliant successes of Tennyson and Browning, is found very early 
in English. Wéidsith is one example, and another is the Wife’s 
Lament, a poem bearing a certain resemblance to the Owl’s de- 
scription (vv. 1583-92) of the unhappiness of a wife over the ab- 
sence of her husband. Chaucer has three or four striking poetic 
monologues in his Canterbury Tales, namely the Preambles of the 


68 With Owl 1165-1168 cf. Marie No. 15, vv. 35-40: 
chescuns tient macue u bastun. 
L’asne fierent tut’ envirun.... 
de si que l’asne unt tant batu, 
qu’il le laissent tut estendu. 
® On the debate in classical literature see especially the acute and learned 
article by Margaret Coleman Waites, Some Features of the Allegorical Debate in 
Greek Literature, in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology XXIII, pp. 1-46. 
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Pardoner and the Wife of Bath, the First Part of the Canon’s 
Yeoman’s Tale and the Link between the Tales of Miller and Reve. 
The occurrence in the Vercelli-Book of the Address of a Sinful 
Soul, immediately followed by that of a Virtuous Soul suggests 
the passage of monologue into dialogue. In Solomon and Saturn 
we have a type of contention-poem already—a riddle-contest.”° 
And Jantzen rightly says that at the close of Deor’s Lament we 
have an indication of the existence of the singers’ contest in 
English before the Conquest.” 

On the other hand, there are very numerous contention-poems 
in Latin and a few of these seem to have influenced Master Nicho- 
las. The Ecologues of Virgil, which are largely dialogues, offer a 
few parallels. The smale weode unripe to which the Owl likens the 
song of the Nightingale, may, like Milton’s “‘scrannel pipes of 
wretched straw,” be a Virgilian reminiscence.” It seems trivial 
to suggest that a line like 


And zet hit nis of heorte islide (v. 686) 
was suggested by Virgil’s 
Quam nostro illius labatur pectore voltus.” 


Virgil also presents the idea of owls singing against swans” so as 
to imply that the owl is a poor, or at least an indifferent singer. 

On the whole, the evidence that Master Nicholas was influenced 
by Virgil is not convincing. That he knew Calpurnius Siculus or 
Nemesianus is equally uncertain, though Calpurnius contrasts 
the nightingale with the owl,” and brings all the birds to witness 
a singer’s contest.” 

The imprecation of the Nightingale upon the messenger of evil 
tidings (Owl 1173-1174) 


God Almihti wurp him wrop, 
An al pat weriep linnene clop! 


may be reminiscent of the Conflictus Ovis et Lini or The Argument 


70 See Grein-Wiilker, Bibl. der angelsdchs. Poesie, 11, 92-107, III, 67-82. 

1 See Jantzen, Geschichte des Deutschen Streitgedichtes im Mittelalter, p. 29. 

72 Cf. Virgil, Eclogues, 1.2: tenui .... avena; ibid. 3.27: strident miserum stipula 
disperdere carmen; Owl 320. 

7 Eclogues 1.64. Cf. also Cant. Tales E 1002. 

™ Eclogue 8.55: Certent et cycnis ululae sit Tityrus Orpheus. 

™ Quoted above, p. 344. 

% Calpurnius 2.11: cf. Owl, 1658-1664. 
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between the Sheep and the Flax of Hermann of Reichenau, also 
called Hermannus Contractus, or Hermann the Lame, who lived 
from A.D. 1013 till A.D. 1054.77 This is a poem in 770 Latin 
elegiac verses. The Sheep and the Flax discuss the relative merits 
of their respective products, wool and linen. Pertinent to the 
interpretation of the passage in question are the assertion of the 
Flax that no man is considered a man if he lacks linen. (Conflictus 
v. 142): 


sed nunquam lino nudus habetur homo; 


the answer of the Sheep that those who forsake the world and 
hope to attain heavenly things wear an undergarment of wool 
(ibid. vv. 277, 281-283): 


qui mundum fugiunt, qui spe caelestia tangunt,... . 
talibus ergo viris est intima lanea vestis: 

haec est quippe viro congrua proposito, 
hi linum fugiunt, lanas ad corpora stringunt; 


and the rejoinder of the Flax, who says that bishops wear linen 
at public worship and insinuates that the angels wear linen gar- 
ments. Lynn Thorndike, in his History of Experimental Science 
(I, p. 378) says: “In The Book of the Saviour, Jesus not only 
utters several long lists of strange and presumably magic words 
by way of invocation to the Power or powers, but these are ac- 
companied by careful observance of ceremonial. On both occasions 
Jesus and the disciples are clad in linen.’’ Eusebius, quoting 
Hegesippus, says of “James, the brother of the Lord:” ‘“‘He alone 
was allowed to enter into the sanctuary, for he did not wear wool 
but linen.’’’S 

Enough has been adduced to show that the superiority of linen 
to flannel or wool was a literary tradition; and it looks as if the 
Conflictus Ovis et Lini was known to Nicholas of Guildford, the 
more so, as in another passage (Owl 745-746) the Nightingale 
suggests that the case shall be appealed to the Pope, while in the 
Conflictus the Flax suggests an appeal to “the pontifical keys”’ 
(Conflictus 747-766). I have suggested” that the Nightingale’s 
proposed appeal to the Pope may have been prompted by the 


7” Hermann’s works appear in Migne, Patrol. Lat. vol. 143. The Conflictus Ovis 
etc. is also published in Haupt’s Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum, XI (1859), 
215-238. I quote the latter version. 

78 Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. 2.23 (Lake’s translation). 

7% See above, p. 337. 
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presence of the Papal Legate, Peter of Saint Agatha, in England 
to summon delegates to the Lateran Council of 1179, but this 
would not prevent the proposed appeal from being a literary 
reminiscence as well. 

In any case Coulton* is essentially right in contending that 
al pat weriep linnene cloh means “all decent unmonastic folk,” 
rather than Wells who says it means “the clergy.’’*! The Nightin- 
gale, it will be noted, is with the secular party. 

The Latin contention-poems of the twelfth century must have 
been known to Master Nicholas, though it is difficult to trace 
their influence upon him unless it be in matter of meter, of which 
I shall say more presently. But it is impossible that the poet 
was unacquainted with some version of the only powerful poem 
in the whole collection, The Dialogue Between the Body and the 
Soul. The immense popularity of the poem is shown by the 
fact that there have reached us one or more versions in numerous 
languages including many versions in English.* 

The meter of the Latin contention-poems, with their disyllabic 
and occasionally trisyllabic or tetrasyllabic rimes,* and their 


8° Mod. Lang. Rev., XVII, 69. 

81 So his note on Oul 1174. In the concluding stanza of the “Dialogue between 
St. Bernard and the Virgin,”’ according to Camb. Univ. MS. Dd. 1. 1, it is stated: 

“This ryme mad an hermyte.... 
barfot he wente in grey habyte, 
he werid no cloth pat was of lyn.” —G. Kribel, Eng. Stud. VIII, 90. 

% Miss Waites says: “Democritus apparently personified and contrasted the 
Body and the Soul so as to produce something resembling an allegorical debate.”’ 
She cites passages concerning Democritus from Plutarch and Galen. See Harvard 
Stud. in Class. Philol. XXIII, 20. Of course Democritus would have treated the 
theme differently from a medieval writer. 

83 See Hall, Selections, pp. 232-234, where a dozen English compositions related 
to the theme are enumerated. 

* The polysyllabic rimes of the Owl have not received due attention. Some of 
them are obscured by textual corruption, but they undoubtedly exist, and suffice 
for an argument that the meter of the Owl, so far as it is not of native origin, is 
based on medieval Latin models, rather than on Old French ones. The meter of the 
Ormulum is undoubtedly of Latin origin. For examples of polysyllabic rimes in the 
Oul cf. the following, which I have amended to make my point clear. 


(143-144) Peos Ule luste piderward, 
I heold hire ezen niperward 
(315-316) pu wenst ech song beo grisilich 
pat pine piping nis ilich. 
(401-402) Ac nopeles heo spac baldeliche, 


Vor he is wis pat hardeliche. 
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frequent presentation of quatrains riming on the same vowel, 
are likely to have influenced the versification of Master Nicholas, 
whose couplets are occasionally extended into quatrains like the 
four opening lines: 

Ich was in one sumere dale, 

In one sube dizele hale, 

Iherde ich holde grete tale 

An Ule and one Nihtegale.* 


I have found no evidence of French influence on the Owl except 
the fifty or sixty words and one or two idioms of French origin.® 





(687-688) Hwone pe bale is alre hecst, 
Ponne is be bote alre necst 
(775-776) Hit berp on rugge grete semes, 
An dra3p bivore grete temes. 
(781-782) Ne mai his strengpe hit ishilde 
pat hit nabu3p pe lutle childe. 
(899-900) Al pat pu singst is golenesse, 
For nis on pe non holinesse. 
(1707-1708) Peos Ule spac wel baldeliche, 


For pah heo nadde so hwateliche. 


% With this opening compare, for substance not for meter, the opening of the 

fine poem on The Last Judgment in Grein-Wiilker, II, 250, 
Hwet! ic ana set innan bearwe 
mid helme bepeaht, holte tomiddes, etc. 

% This conclusion is essentially that of Wells. See the Introduction to his 
edition of the Owl, pp. liii-lxiv. Atkins in his Introduction, §8 (pp. Ixi-Ixxii), 
suggests that Master Nicholas has borrowed from the Laustic and the Yonec, Lais 
of Marie de France. But this is pretty certainly wrong. More might perhaps be 
said for his contention that the account of the woman unhappily married (Owl, 
1521-1560) is of French origin; but Atkins names no specific source, and the 
theme also occurs in the English Hali Meidenhad (ed. Cockayne). The phrase 
wowes west (J MS of Owl) v. 1528 (=‘deserted walls’) is sufficiently like the waste 
wahes of Hali Meidenhad, p. 31, 1. 13, to suggest a genetic connection between 
Owl and H.M. Now H.M.., according to Hall (Selections from Early Middle English, 
p. 506) ‘was probably occasioned by the affair of the nun at Watton....an 
account of which is found in Alfred of Riévaulx.’ Hall adds that ‘much of Hali 
Meidenhad is as old as S. Jerome.’ Master Nicholas therefore may well have gotten 
his material independently of anything in French literature. In his note on Owl, 
1340-1342, Atkins (p. 113) says this is ‘a commentary on the doctrine of the 
Courts of Love, according to which love in marriage is impossible.’ If so, Master 
Nicholas rejects the doctrine; neither is it certain that he knew it in a French form. 

In estimating the possibility of French influence on the Owl it should be borne 
in mind that the author nowhere mentions France nor any place in France; neither 
does he mention any Frenchman unless we so regard Henry II. He refers to no 
French book. On the contrary the repeated references to King Alfred serve to 
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Neither have I discovered that the English poem has been in- 
fluenced by German contention-poems. Very few German poems 
of this type require consideration here. Jantzen mentions some 
poems of later date which discuss whether maidhood or wifehood 
is the more honorable, a theme on which the dispute between 
Nightingale and Owl as to whether the lapses of maids or of mar- 
ried women are the more reprehensible may be regarded as a 
variation.*? It may also be mentioned that the combination of 
the substance of an animal-fable with the form of a contention- 
poem, found in the Owl, occurs also in a German collection of 
fables of later date. The fable Von der Hennen und dem Fische is 
a humorous poem of 78 lines. It tells how the poet, on his way to 
Oestern, overheard a hen and a fish disputing which of them was 
the more likely to be caught and eaten by a human being. Presently 
there arrive an otter who catches and eats the fish, and a fox 
who disposes of the hen.*$ 
One passage in the Owl may possibly show Celtic influence. 
The likening of the Kingdom of Heaven to a basket which always 
remains heaping full however much is taken out of it®*® might be 
associated with the Gospel miracle of the loaves and fishes if the 
basket did not bear a far more striking resemblance to certain 
Celtic baskets, such as the Irish caldron (really a basket) of Dagda 
and the Welsh basket of Gwyddno Garanhir.*° But Bruce declares 
that the conception of such magical objects is common folk-lore 
and found in every part of the world.” 
It remains to consider the wooing of the nightingale by the rose: 

Pe blostme ginnep springe & sprede, 

Bop in treo & ec on mede. 

Pe lilie mid hire faire wlite 





identify Nicholas with English sentiment and tradition; and his discussion of love, 
which is ethical rather than romantic, is as unlike the spirit of contemporary French 
literature as possible. Had he known the French language he would probably have 
written in it, especially in addressing King Henry. 

87 Jantzen, op. cit., p. 60. He gives references to Lassburg, Liedersammlung, 
II, p. 343, No. 131; Bartsch, Kolmar Handschrift, p. 118, No. 144; ibid., p. 571, 
No. 176. Cf. Owl, vv. 1417-1602. 

88 Adelbert von Keller, Erzdhlungen aus alten Handschriften, pp. 570-572, in 
Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. 35. 

89 Cf. Owl, 357-360. 

9 Cf. Notes on Celtic Cauldrons of Plenty and the Land Beneath the Waves, by 
Arthur C. L. Brown, in the Kittredge Anniversary Papers, pp. 234-249. 

%1 J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance, I, 218, note. 
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Welcumep me pat pu hit wite, 

Bit me mid hire faire bleo 

Pat ich shulle to hire fleo. 

Pe rose also mid hire rude, 

Pat cumep ut of be borne wude, 

Bit me pat ich shulle singe 

Vor hire luve one skentinge. 

And ich so do pburh niht & dai, 

Pe more ich singe be more ich mai, 

& skente hi mid mine songe (vv. 437-49). 


Does this whiff of exquisite fragrance come from the far-off 
gardens of Iran? Certainly the nightingale had long been associ- 
ated with the rose in Persian poetry when Master Nicholas of 
Guildford wrote. The association occurs in Omar Khayyam, 
who died A.D. 1123; it occurs also in Baba Tahir, one of Omar’s 
predecessors among the poets of Persia. Professor A. V. Williams 
Jackson, with whom I have had the privilege of corresponding 
on the subject, tells me that it does not happen to be preserved 
in the fragmentary verses of Persian poetry that have come down 
to us from 1000 A.D. or earlier, but that we have independent 
stanzas, one to the rose and another to the nightingale, by Kisa’, 
who lived in the latter half of the tenth century.” 

It is equally certain that Persian literary influence did reach 
Western Europe during the Middle Ages. A perfectly incontro- 
vertible illustration occurs in the Latin Salomo et Marcolfus,™ 
where Marcolfus claims as ancestors of his own, Rustam and 
Farsi, and, as an ancestor of his wife, Ferduch. Rustam must be 
the great national hero of Persia, and Ferduch is, in all probability, 
the same name as Paridukht (“Fairy-Daughter”’) the mother of 
Zal in Firdausi’s Shah-namah, the Persian P having been changed 
to the Arabic F, as also in the apparently Persian name Farsi for 
Parsi. It is of some interest to our discussion that this Persian 
matter occurs in a work related to the Solomon and Saturn with 
which our Master Nicholas may have been acquainted.™ 

It is also certain that Persia had, and had long had, a literature 
of contention-poems when The Owl and the Nightingale was written. 
The best-known writer of Persian contention-poems or manazarat 


82 See Jackson, Early Persian Poetry, pp. 47-48. 

%3 Salomo et Marcolfus, ed. Benary, p. 4. See variant readings for Rustam. 

% Cf. Owl, 456, with Solomon and Saturn, 312-314: Lytle hewile leaf beod 
grene:/bonne he eft fealewia®, feallaS on eordan/& forweorniad, weordad to duste. 
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is Asadi, who died A.D. 1041. Selbach® has, indeed, made a 
strong argument to show that the Persian manazarat had no in- 
fluence on the extensive literature of contention-poems in the 
Romance languages, but this conclusion, which I am strongly 
inclined to accept, need not constrain us to disbelieve in Persian 
influence on an English poem so independent of Romance in- 
fluence as the Owl. 

Here an objection may be considered. The English poem 
makes the rose woo the nightingale, and not only the rose but 
the lily as well; whereas, in Persian poetry, the nightingale gener- 
ally wooes the rose and the rose only. The objection is of some 
weight, but it should be observed that in some few cases the rose 
wooes the nightingale even in Persian poetry.” 

Very tentatively, I would suggest that there may possibly 
be Persian influence on other passages of the Owl than the one 
which we have been considering. Thus the writelinge of the Night- 
ingale, of which the Owl twice speaks (vv. 48 and 914), may 
remind the reader that Sir William Owsley described Persian 
music as consisting largely of “shakes and flourishes.”” Also when 
the Owl boasts’ that she receives the confidences of married 
ladies, the poet may have intended to travesty a function of the 
nightingale in Persian poetry. 

The considerations which I have adduced certainly do not prove 
that the Ow/ has been influenced by Persian poetry, either directly 
or indirectly; but if I am not mistaken they possess a very 
exceptional interest. 

Henry B. HINCKLEY 

New Haven, Connecticut 


% Das Streitgedicht in der altprovenzalischen Lyrik, und sein Verhdltniss zu 
Ghnlichen Dichtungen anderer Literaturen, Marburg, 1886. 
6 Cf. ‘Thou art the Bulbul of this bright parterre, 
And I thy rose—why not thy love declare?’ 
From Nizami, Laili and Majnum (Dole and Walker, The Persian Poets, p. 187). 
87 Owl, 1563-1570, 1593-1602. 

















XIII 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF 
FERGUS AND GALIENE 


HE French romance of Fergus and Galiene, composed in the 

first quarter of the thirteenth century,' is a conventional piece 
of Arthurian narrative, which has received comparatively little 
attention from scholars.? The episodes of the poem in themselves 
contain little indeed that is not over-familiar to readers of ro- 
mances dealing with the matter of Brittany: giants, robbers, and 
lawless knights to be conquered; a difficult quest; outspoken 
maidens; a tournament for the selection of a likely husband; 
dwarfs and a magic spring and the inevitable mockery by Sir 
Kay. But what does give unusual interest to this romance is the 
fact, pointed out first by Martin in his edition in 1872, that the 
scene of the action is indubitably Scotland, described by one who 
must have known it at first-hand, and that among the characters 
who appear in this faery setting, two at least were Scottish chiefs 
of the twelfth century. Although the evidence already cited 
by Martin is sufficient to prove these general conclusions, his 
material was drawn entirely from secondary sources, which afford 
only brief, general statements about the persons involved. The 
possibility of augmenting this evidence by material from primary 
sources has hitherto been neglected. 

A brief summary will serve to recall the substance of the poem, 
and will emphasize the quaintness of the merging of King Arthur’s 
court with that of the Scotch King Malcolm. 

One day while Arthur is’ out hunting with his knights, he 
passes the estate of a prosperous countryman, Soumilloit, whose 
three sons are at work farming and tending cattle. One of these 
sons, Fergus, is moved by a desire to be like these glorious strangers. 


1J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance, II, 237; Alois Stefan, Laut- und 
Formenbestand in Guillaume li Cler’s Roman “Fergus,” Klagenfurt, 1893. 

2 The poem was edited by Francisque Michel, Edinburgh, 1841, for the Abbots- 
ford Club: Le Roman des Aventures de Fregus par Guillaume le Clerc. It was re- 
published from an older MS by Ernst Martin: Fergus, Roman von Guillaume le 
Clerc, Halle, 1872. Stefan’s book, cited above, concerns the dialect; W. Marquard 
discusses literary influence in: Der Einfluss Kristians von Troyes auf den Roman 
“Fergus” des Guilaume le Clerc, Gottingen, 1906; E. Brugger, building on geo- 
graphical identifications already pointed out in Martin’s edition, uses an episode 
borrowed from Fergus in Huon de Bordeaux to prove that the former is the earlier 
poem (Mod. Long. Rev., xx, 158-173). 
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He leaves his plough, inquires about Arthur’s court from one of 
the followers, and announces to his father his intention of going 
to court and becoming a knight. Soumilloit is angry; but the boy’s 
mother, a woman of gentle birth, intercedes for him. They finally 
equip him with a suit of armor (good, but long unused) and shield 
and lance. He demands his ax and club also; his father—who is 
really not qualified to do so—knights him; and he departs. 

At Arthur’s court he receives the usual scorn and mockery from 
Kay, who has been annoyed by a recent prophecy by the fool, 
that the next comer would achieve the difficult quest of the Horn 
and Veil. Fergus, hearing of these things, which are guarded by 
a lion and Black Knight, resolves to seek them. He is harbored 
that night by the King’s chamberlain and his young daughter. 
From the older man Fergus receives instruction in deportment and 
the wearing of armor. When he has been properly clothed, he is 
re-knighted by Arthur, and sets out on his quest. 

Again he is harbored by an older knight and his fair niece at 
Castle Lidel. The young lady, Galiene, is enamored of Fergus and 
visits his chamber that night after a long internal debate; but 
Fergus tells her that he must not swerve from his quest now; he 
will return later, after it is accomplished. Humiliated by this 
rebuff, she returns to her father’s castle, Lodien, without taking 
leave of her uncle. 

Fergus goes on. He reaches the steep ascent of the Black 
Mountain where the Black Knight lives. The chapel at the top is 
guarded by a huge man of bronze, which Fergus smites at first, 
thinking it is alive. Discovering his mistake, he enters the chapel, 
takes the horn and veil, blows the horn, fights the Black Knight 
and defeats him, and sends him back to Arthur with the tro- 
phies. On his return he hears that Galiene has disappeared, and, 
suddenly realizing that he loves her after all, he resolves to seek 
her. His next victories are won over a Knight of a Pavilion, whose 
monstrous dwarf insulted him; over a murderous robber in a 
castle; and over a group of knights who begrudge him food. All 
of these are sent to Arthur’s court and tell of his prowess. 

Fergus now goes mad for love of Galiene, and wanders about 
for a year in the forest, haggard and unkempt. He is cured by 
drinking of a magic fountain, the owner of which is a dwarf with 
powers of clairvoyance. He tells Fergus who he is and how he 
may regain Galiene. He must first win the White Shield of Castle 
Dunostre, which gives its wearer invincibility and victory. Fergus 
accordingly journeys through Lodien and by Maidens’ Castle, 
and crosses an arm of the sea at Port-la-Royne. Here he defeats 
some thieves who had wished to deprive him of his armor. In 
order to obtain the coveted shield he must defeat and kill a gigantic 
hideous woman who guards it, and a monstrous serpent; and soon 
after he has obtained it he must dispatch a giant who was the 
giantess’s husband. Thus he is able to release two maidens who 
are detained in the giant’s castle. 
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He now finds that he is near the castle of Roceborc in Lodien 
where, at the moment, Galiene is being besieged. After participat- 
ing in the battle on Galiene’s side, and greatly heartening her fol- 
lowers, he returns undiscovered to his own castle. In reply to a 
challenge on the part of her enemy, King Artofilas, Galiene pledges 
herself to obtain a champion within a certain time, and the out- 
come of the siege is to depend upon his single combat with King 
Artofilas and his son. But Galiene, not knowing where to find her 
unknown champion or another as doughty, sends her maid Aron- 
dele to Arthur’s court for succor. Unfortuntely, Arthur’s best 
knights are absent at the moment—seeking Fergus; but on her 
return she passes by the castle of Fergus himself and tells him of 
her mistress’s need. Of course Fergus appears incognito once more 
and defeats Galiene’s enemy; thereupon he returns to his castle 
without waiting for thanks, to the great disappointment of the 
citizens and of Galiene, who suspects the identity of the Knight of 
the Fair Shield. 

Meantime Arthur has announced a tournament of all the 
greatest knights of Britain, hoping thus to lure Fergus to court 
again. Fergus does appear and fight incognito; soon after, Galiene 
also appears to ask Arthur to provide her with a husband—pre- 
ferably the Knight with the Fair Shield. The tournament is made 
to serve this purpose also; and once Fergus has proved himself 
victor and has revealed himself, he and Galiene are married. 
Gawain, who has been the constant friend of Fergus throughout, 
gives a parting bit of advice: 


Que il ne laist chevalerie 
Por sa femme, que n’est pas drois. 
“De pluissors gabes en serois.’”* 


Fergus and Galiene is strongly reminiscent of Chretien de 
Troyes, whose very tricks of wording, as Martin has pointed out,‘ 
are imitated. The description of Arthur’s court at the beginning 
of Fergus recalls similar passages in Erec and Yvain; the account 
of the inexperienced country boy at Arthur’s court runs very close 
indeed to Perceval, as Gawain himself reminds Arthur: 


Souviegne vos de Perceval, 
Que vos toli mesire Kois. 
Par ses dis et par ses destrois 
Le vos toli: bien le saves.5 


3 Fergus, 189, 21. 

4 Ibid., Introduction. In the Anmerkungen Martin gives a list of verbal echoes: 
e.g., Fergus 48, 37, Grans vens ciet mais a poi de pluie; Perceval 6787, Mais grans 
vens ciet a poi de pluie. 

5 Tbid., 37, 7. 
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In a more general way the siege and rescue of Galiene suggest 
Perceval, as do also the earlier episodes at her uncle’s castle and 
at the home of the chamberlain who taught him the methods of 
chivalry. The jesting advice of Gawain to Fergus quoted in the 
summary, was certainly written with an eye on Erec and Enide; 
no other romance written by the early thirteenth century 
would have suggested this warning against uxoriousness. 

The author, it appears, was not very original in the invention and 
combination of incidents.* But his story is made unusual by the 
use of Scotland and Scottish characters. Martin has long since 
identified the chief localities;’ Aroie, where Arthur’s hunt takes 
place near the homestead of Soumilloit, is Ayrshire; Lodien, 
Galiene’s country, is Lothian; Maidens’ Castle was a name com- 
monly used for Edinburgh in the Middle Ages; Port-la~-Royne 
is Queensferry; Dunostre is Castle Dunottar in the Shire of Kin- 
cardine, the ruins of which exist to this day; Galiene’s castle of 
Roceborc is Roxborough; Gauvoie is Galloway, and so forth.* 
These names are not used at haphazard; they appear in proper 
geographical sequence whenever a character undertakes a jour- 
ney, although some of the journeys are accomplished with super- 
natural celerity. Moreover, many of the details about man- 
ners, customs, and clothing reveal a keen and interested spectator 
of thirteenth-century Scotland. The following remark about Ayr 
sounds like an anticipation of Robert Burns: 


En Aroie vint erranment 


6 The prophesying dwarf who owns the magic spring is no more original than 
any other personage, but he does suggest interesting analogues, especially in 
Germanic lore. 

7 Fergus, Introduction, pp. xix—xx. 

§ Concerning Loenois in 28, 26 (“Doi biel vallet de Loenois’) Martin says 
merely: “Das land wird éfters in den gedichten von Artus erwahnt.’’ It seems to 
me very probable that this is the land Loonois or Lohenois of Tristan’s childhood 
which “has been identified with the Pictish territory Lothian south of the Firth-of- 
Forth.” (Gertrude Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, Frankfurt and London, 1913, 
II, 273.) That the name was used in the thirteenth century—at the very time of 
the composition of Fergus—for the country which includes Lothian, is proved by 
an interesting passage in the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie et des Rois d’ Angleterre 
(ed. Francisque Michel, Paris, 1840). Here we read that in 1216 the King of Scot- 
land joined Prince Louis of France at Dover to help him against King John, and 
“Lendemain fist li rois son hommage 4 Looys de la tierre de Loonois, puis s’en 
repaira en son pais” (p. 79). The author of Fergus need not have borrowed from 
Tristan; he could have got this name, like the rest, from personal knowledge of 
Scotland. That he did know Tristan we can infer from 114,'22. 
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La u les bieles femes sont: 
N’a plus beles en tot le mont.® 


There is a reference to the impiety of the inhabitants of Southern 
Scotland (Pas ne leur calt di Diu proier: Tant sont niches et bes- 
tiaus, 6, 20); to the currency of the country (sol sterlenc, 90, 23); 
to the custom of going armed to the plough, 


Kar la coustume tele estoit 
En Ingeval que il portoient 
Lor armes quant il en aloient 
A lor herce u a lor karue;?° 


to the moors (16, 33- 17, 1); and to the use of an ax and a knotted 
scourge as weapons: 


Une corgie a nels en son 
Portent tos jors cil del pais." 


These spontaneous bits of description are thrown in parenthetically 
by the author, who is apparently drawing on his own experience. 

Most interesting of all, however, is the introduction of historical 
persons in the midst of the Arthurian setting. Martin has pointed 
out that Fergus himself bore the name and owned the territory 
of a certain Fergus of Galloway in the twelfth century, a very 
powerful nobleman; and that Soumilloit likewise was modeled on 
the character of Somarled, Lord of the Hebrides and Argyle. 
Concerning these two chieftains (who were not father and son in 
real life) Martin quotes only from such secondary sources as Chal- 
mer’s Caledonia and Fordun’s Scotichronicon, and he contents 
himself with the mere surmise” that Fergus and Somarlad were 
somehow related. A study of contemporary or nearly contem- 
porary accounts—chronicles, charters, Icelandic sagas, documents 
of the Scottish court—proves not only that these two men were 
connected (by marriage) as Martin guessed, but that various 
other historical details are reproduced in the poem. It is the 
purpose of this paper to assemble the pertinent material from 
these sources in order to show the relation between the real and 
the literary characters, and also to indicate what political events 

® Fergus, 6, 10. 

10 Tbid., 11, 23. 

4 Tbid., 17, 9. Short broadswords are mentioned also, 16, 23. 

12 “Mit diesem Somarled war vielleicht verwant Fergus, der damals die west- 
lichen hochlande, namentlich Galloway, beherrschte.”’ See Introduction, xxiii- 
XXIV. 
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made it natural and likely for a French poet of the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century to visit Scotland and take an interest 
in almost legendary persons of the preceding century. 


I. 


Somarled, chief (or Regulus, as the sources call him) of Argyle, 
is a picturesque if lawless character of early Scottish history. He 
was apparently of Celtic ancestry, for his father’s name was Gilla- 
brigte; but he and his fortunes were early involved in the affairs 
of the Scandinavians of the Hebrides. Here the dynasty of God- 
frey Crovan had been reigning; Godfrey’s son was Olaf, whose 
illegitimate daughter was married to Somarled: ‘and she was the 
cause of the downfall of the whole kingdom of the islands,’ as 
one of the chronicles says. The reason for this is that Somerled 
turned against his wife’s half-brother Godfrey—legitimate son 
of Olaf and therefore legitimate heir to the Western Isles,—fought 
a battle against him in 1156, and thus became ruler of the Islands 
himself, in addition to the neighboring country of Argyle in Scot- 
land. Godfrey fled to Norway for help, but Somarled maintained 
his rule until his violent death in 1164.4 

Somarled’s whole life, it seems, was violent. Together with cer- 
tain nephews (sons of a sister who had married Malcolm Macheth), 
he seems to have been in a pretty constant state of revolt against 
the King of Scotland. The chronicles which record his death 
say that the period of revolt lasted twelve years.'® Yet there is 
evidence that, after Malcolm Macheth and his son ‘“‘Dovenaldus” 
had been captured and reconciled with the King, Somarled gave 
up his feud.'”7 A charter of December 25, 1160 at Perth is dated 
“after the reconcilement’’ (concordia) between the King and 
Somarled.'* 

Four years later, however, Somarled appears once more at the 


18 Alan Orr Anderson, Early Sources of Scotch History, Edinburgh, 1922, II, 137. 

4 Tbid., II, 231. 

3 For details see John de Fordun, Scotichronicon, Edinburgh, 1759, I, 448: 
“Erat enim iste Malcolmus filius Macheth, sed mentiendo dicebat se filium Angusii 
comitis Moraviae, qui, tempore felicis memoriae regis David, patriam depraedando 
apud Strucathroch a Scotis cum tota gente sua interfectus est. Quo mortuo, idem 
Malcolmus Macheth contra regem David, quasi filius mortem patris vindicaturus, 
” 

16 Anderson, op. cit., II, 254 (quoting the Chronicles of Melrose and of Man). 
17 Fordun, /oc. cit. 
18 Anderson, op. cit., 239 n. 
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head of a marauding expedition, recruited from Ireland and the 
Hebrides, which landed at Renfrew opposite Somarled’s own coun- 
try of Argyle on the other side of the Firth of Clyde. Here Somarled 
and a son (to whom Fordun gives the name Gillecolanus) were 
slain—Somarled, apparently, by surprise or treachery.'® This 
event has been commemorated in a poem called Carmen de Morte 
Sumerledi, with the explanatory subtitle ““Quomodo a paucissimis 
interfectus sit Sumerledus Sicebi ‘pe king’ cum suo immenso exer- 
citu.’”° The poem, which was written by a clerk of Glasgow 
named William, tells how, in the midst of the panic attendant on 
Sumarled’s incursion, Bishop Herbert of Glasgow prayed to Saint 
Kentigern, through whose intercession one hundred men went forth 
and defeated the mighty foe. A priest cut off the head of Somarled 
and gave it to the Bishop, who piously wept for joy. In the last 
lines Clerk William assures us that he himself heard and saw the 
things of which he writes. Wyntoun”' likewise tells of Somarled’s 
death upon his ill-starred expedition to Renfrew. 

Quite different from these accounts is that contained in the 
Orkneyinga Saga. According to the Saga, a certain Gillaodran 
who had killed a friend of Earl Régnvald went west and took 
refuge with Somarled (Sumarlidi Héld). Régnvald, intent upon 
revenge, asked a certain Svein Asleif’s son to “have an eye on 
Gillaodran if he had an opportunity.” Svein followed out this 
euphemistic suggestion: he encountered certain ships of Somar- 
led’s; and, hearing that Gillaodran commanded one, he gave battle. 
Thus Somarled was killed, although Gillaodran escaped.*—Since 
this account varies so radically from other more credible ones, it 
has been asserted that this Somarled is not the one in whom we 
are interested. Yet the Sumarlidi of the Saga is given the very 
same relatives who are attributed to him in Scottish chronicles: 
in both, he marries the daughter of Olaf, King of the Isles (the 
Saga gives her name as Ragnhild); and the Scandinavian names of 
his sons, Dufgall, Régnvald, and Engull, are patently the same 

19 James Gray, Sutherland and Caithness in Sagatime, Edinburgh, 1922, p. 82. 
In the “Book of Clanranald” quoted by Skene, Celtic Scotland, III, 400, Somarled 
was “slain by a page, who took his head to the king”—Malcolm IV. 

20 Appendix to Symeon of Durham in the Rolls Series, Vol. 75, pt. 2, p. 385, 

1° VIT, 7, 1. 1491 ff. 

#2 J. Anderson, Orkneyinga Saga, Edinburgh 1873, ch. 104 and 105. 

3 James Gray, op. cit., p. 82: “Somarled .... was not Somarled the freeman, 
who is said in the Orkneyinga Saga to have been slain by Sweyn in the Isles, in 
his pursuit of Gilli Odran.”’ 
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as Dugald, Reginald, and Angus in the Latin sources. Apparently 
there was but one Somarled, but the Saga has changed the manner 
of his death. 

After the death of Somarled, there was a battle in 1192 between 
his sons, Reginald and Angus, in which Angus won; but in 1210 
Angus and his own sons were slain.* Dufgal, the third son of 
Somarled, was one of the Scottish chiefs who took the oath of 
allegiance to Henry II at York in 1175; in the same year he “‘re- 
ceived the fraternity’ of Durham cathedral, offering two gold 
rings to St. Cuthbert, and pledging himself to give one mark a 
year to the convent so long as he lived. We also learn that 
grandsons of Somarled, sons of Reginald, gathered a fleet of ships 
and ravaged Derry of Columcille* in the year 1212. This per- 
formance of Somarled’s descendants was sufficient to keep interest 
in the clan alive as late as 1212, which is the approximate date of 
composition of the romance. 

The family of Fergus, prince of Galloway, was connected with 
that of Somarled in life as well as in fiction, for a daughter of Fer- 
gus, Affrica, married the father of Somarled’s wife.2”7 Moreover, 

* Anderson, op. cit., pp. 327, 378, and 387. 

2 A. C. Lawrie, Annals of the Reigns of Malcolm and William, 1153-1214, 
Glasgow, 1910, p. 204: “Anno ab incarnatione Domini MC. LX XV quo rex Henri- 
cus major accepit ligantias et fidelitates de Scottis apud Eboracum Dufgal filius 
Sumerledi et Stephanus capellanus suus et Adam de Stanford receperunt fraterni- 
tatem ecclesiae nostrae ad pedes S. Cuthberti, vigilia Sancti Bartholomei, et idem 
Dufgal obtulit ibi duos annulos aureos Sancto Cuthberto et promisit se singulis 
annis quamdiu vixerit daturum conventui unam marcam sive in denariis sive in 
equivalentia.” 

%6 Anderson, op. cit., p. 393. Quoted from the Annals of Ulster, 11, 252. 

27 The connection is as follows: 


Henry I of England 
Godfrey Crovan FERGUS r Elizabeth 


| | | 
Concubines = Olaf = Affrica Gilbert Uhtred 





Godfrey Gillabrigte 
| 








Reginald Logmann Harold dau.=SoMARLED dau.= Malcolm Roland Thomas 
| Macheth | 


| | | es: | 
Dugald Reginald Angus “‘Gillecolanus”’ Two nephews Alan 
(Dufgal) of Somarled 
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as we shall see, descendants of both Fergus and Somarled were 
given to violent quarreling among themselves, and branches of 
both families united in revolting against the King of Scotland. 
Nevertheless the family of Fergus seems to have been more dis- 
tinguished than that of Somarled. Fergus had married Elizabeth, 
illegitimate daughter of Henry I of England ** and therefore half- 
sister of the Empress Mathilde. Henry himself, it will be remem- 
bered, had married Maud, daughter of King Malcolm of Scotland, 
thus strengthening the connection between England and Scot- 
land, for the moment at least. That Fergus was connected with 
the Scottish court we learn from a charter (ca. 1136) in which 
King David granted Perdeyc to the church of Glasgow. It was 
signed by “Fergus de Galweia” and ‘“Uchtred filio Fergus,” 
among others, “apud Glasgu.”® A few years later (1139-1141) 
“Fergus de Galweia’”’ signed another charter of King David;*° 
but under King Malcolm IV he became estranged from the royal 
court. Fordun tells us that Fergus was among the nobles who re- 
sented the familiarity between Malcolm and Henry II of England 
at Tours, whither Malcolm had gone to be knighted, and that this 
led to a revolt. Certain it is that Fergus was in arms against the 
King in 1160; but after invading Galloway thrice, Malcolm finally 
subdued it to the crown. Fergus was forced to yield his son 
Uhtred to the King as hostage, and he himself took the religious 
habit at the church of Holyrood, Edinburgh.*' Before his death 
he seems to have made a number of gifts to the church—the “‘insula 
Trail cum terra de Galtweid”’? and the village (‘“‘villam’’) of Dun- 
roden*® in Kirkcudbright ,—besides being the founder of the Priory 
of Whithern and of the Priory of St. Saul’s Seat.** He died in 1161. 

% Frank, Adam, Clans, Septs and Regiments of the Scottish Highlands, Edin- 
burgh, 1924, p. 49; A. C. Lawrie, op. cit., p. 115 n. and p. 191. 

29 A. C. Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, Glasgow, 1905, pp. 85-6. 

%° Tbid., p. 96. 

31 Fordun, I, 450; Lawrie, Annals, p. 56: ‘Malcolmus rex tribus vicibus cum 
exercitu magno perrexit in Galweia et tandem subjugavit eam” (from the Chronicle 
of Melrose); “Fergus princeps Galwaie habitum canonicum in ecclesia Sanctae 
Crucis de Ednesburch suscepit et eis villam quae dicitur Dunroden dedit” (from 
Holyrood Chronicle). 

82 A. C. Lawrie, Annals, pp. 67-68; also Charters and Documents Relating to the 
City of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 1871, p. 13. 

% See note 31; also A. O. Anderson, Early Sources, p. 245 and note. It is said 
that he also founded the Abbey of Dundrennan in 1142 (Anderson, p. 204), though 
Fordun says King David was the founder. 

* A. C. Lawrie, Annals, pp. 67-68. 
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Uhtred son of Fergus, who had been given to the King as hos- 
tage at the end of his father’s revolt, must have maintained a 
connection with the court for some years, for he appears in royal 
charters of 1163 and 1166.° But in 1174 he and his brother Gilbert 
took advantage of the King’s captivity under Henry II of England: 
they revolted, and drove out all the English and French bailiffs 
from Galloway. They were quite as turbulent and insubordinate 
as the sons of Somarled; and like Somarled’s descendants, they 
also quarreled within the family. For Gilbert, the elder son of 
Fergus, jealous of his brother’s power, took advantage of their 
own insurrection and the King’s captivity (‘‘capto autem rege, 
liberatus hoc metu’’) to seize his brother and put him to death 
after many horrible tortures. These events must have been 
widely noised about at the time, for the English chroniclers record 
them at some length.** The murdered Uhtred had a son Roland 
who avenged his father’s death; and it was Alan Roland’s son who 
first enjoyed the heritage of Fergus, apparently, in comparative 
peace. He was active in the service of Henry III, and achieved 
considerable fame before his death in 1233. In the words of an 
ancient couplet: 

Francia Pipinis, Brabantia milite signi (cygni), 
Anglia Ricardo, Galwidia gaudet Alano.*” 

It is surmised by Martin that the poem of Fergus was composed 
for this Alan, in order to glorify his family and Somarled’s. We 
have seen that Fergus and Somarled were indeed connected, by 
marriage; and when we discover that Thomas, Uhtred’s son, joined 
with Somarled’s grandsons in 1212 to ravage Derry,** we perceive 
that the clans were still connected at a time not long before the 
composition of the poem. Whether or not it was meant for Alan 
of Galloway, it certainly followed popular interest and the course 
of events in uniting such famous worthies as Fergus and Somarled 
in a single work of fiction, although with changed relationship and 
in a changed setting. 


% Joseph Bain, Calendar of Documents Relating to Scotland, Edinburgh, 1881, 
I, items 90 (Uhtred son of Fergus accounts for 53s. 4d. which he delivered to the 
Treasury, and is declared quit), and 105 (Uhtred as signatory). Items 154 and 155 
mention Uhtred’s brother Gilbert. 

% E.g., William of Newburgh, Rolls Series, I, 186-7. 

37 Quoted by J. Verdam, Ferguut, Groningen, 1882, p. ix, from Fordun. 

38 See note 26. “Thomas, Uhtred’s son, with the sons of Reginald, Somarled’s 
son, came to Derry of Columcille with seventy-six ships.” 
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Let us now inquire to what extent the additional historical data 
here presented are reflected in the poem. In the first place, the 
estate of the wealthy “villein” Soumilloit is located by the author 
in Argyle, on the West coast—precisely that part of Scotland 
which the real Somarled possessed. The poem says it was 

9, 17 Assez pres de la mer d’Irland; 
and it describes the high, well-fortified manoir overlooking the 
sea. Particular emphasis is laid on the fact that he had inherited 
Argyle: 

9, 33 il avoit a justicier 

Tot le pais et en baillie, 

Et si l’avoit d’anchiserie, 

Ke nus tolir ne li povit. 


No less emphatic is the statement that Soumilloit’s wealth had 
enabled him to marry a woman of higher connections than him- 
self: 
10, 1 Por sa mervillouse richece 
Prist feme de molt grant noblece. 


The contrast in families is referred to later, when the wife defends 
the desire of Fergus to become a knight by saying that there had 
been others in the family on her side: 


14, 33 En son lignage de par moi. 


Later, when Fergus has cause to reproach himself for discourtesy, 
he exclaims 
73, 21 Ainc me vint de nature, 


and infers that he must have inherited his ‘“‘villeiny” from his 
father. All this may refer to Somarled’s connection with the royal 
family of the Hebrides, the territory he finally claimed and usurped 
by virtue of his marriage with a daughter of King Olaf of the Isles. 
Or it may be merely the consistent attempt of the poet to exalt 
the family of Fergus at the expense of Somarled’s, since the 
chiefs of Galloway were more closely connected with the English 
and Scottish courts, or because they may have been the patrons 
of the poet. At the end of the poem he says distinctly of Fergus 
and his bride: ‘‘Sires et rois est apieles, Et ele apielee roine—” 
titles which were almost, if not quite, justified by the chieftainship 
and royal connections of the real Fergus. 

According to the romance Soumilloit has three sons who work 
for him on his estate. Whether or not this accident I do not know 
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(one must always reckon with the fondness of story-tellers for 
assigning sons and daughters in groups of three); but it is true 
that both Icelandic and Scottish accounts mention three sons of 
Somarled who were closely associated with him; Dufgald, Regi- 
nald, and Angus. Too little is said about the hero’s brothers in 
the poem, to make any identification certain——As for Galiene, 
whom Fergus marries, I suppose that the name is as fictional as 
the princess to whom it is attached. Considering that Fergus was 
Prince of Galloway, I was tempted at first to see in her name a 
geographical epithet, ““Galwegian.”’ But the equation is contra- 
dicted by linguistic principles (the / should have vocalized before 
v). Moreover, the term itself would not have been a complimentary 
one to give a heroine of a romantic poem, for in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries the word Galwegian was used as an opprobious 
epithet. Chretien de Troyes speaks of ‘‘Galvoie, Une tiere molt 
felenesse;’’*® the author of Fergus himself, as we have seen, says 
of its inhabitants 


6, 19 Que ja n’enterront en mostier. 
Pas ne leur calt de diu proier; 


the author of The Owl and the Nightingale condemns them for the 
same reason;*® and we learn from a curious document of the 
thirteenth century that this particular epithet might provoke a 
man against whom it was used to commit murder.*! Perhaps this 
explains why the connection of Fergus with Galloway is almost 
obliterated in the poem. It is more likely that Galiene’s maid 
Arondele is named from the earldom of Arundel, than that she 
herself is named from Galloway. 

It may not be inappropriate to mention here two other literary 
echoes of the civil war in Scotland which we have been reviewing 
here. Muret, in his edition of Beroul’s Tristran, suggests that the 
reference to “the rich King in Galloway, against whom the Scotch 
King made war’? may concern the internal struggles of the 
royal faction with the unruly princes of the clan of Fergus. In 


89 Perceval, 7960. 

40 L, 905 ff. 

4t Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, 1, Item 2176 (a.p. 1259): the 
suit of a certain Richard, who says he was provoked to murder because, among 
other things, the man against whom he defended himself in a brawl called him a 
Galuvet (Galwegian)—i.e., thief! 

42 See vocabulary, under the word escoz, line 2631. 
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fact, it may refer to Fergus himself. At least, we may surmise that 
Beroul knew something of the events which interested the author 
of Fergus.—Less definite is the allusion in the contemporary Middle 
English poem of The Owl and the Nightingale to the great disorder 
and spiritual bankruptcy of Scotland, particularly ‘‘Gala-weie’’; 
but the author seems to have definite events in mind,“ and the 
description of conditions runs close indeed to similar passages in 
Fergus. 
II 
With so much clear evidence that the author of this romance 
knew Scottish tradition as well as Scottish geography at first hand, 
the question naturally arises: Who was this French poet, and how 
did he get into Scotland? I am afraid we shall not be able to 
point to any one historically attested person and say, “This is 
the man;” but we can at Icast make some not altogether idle sur- 
mises about him. In the closing lines of the poem the author 
names himself: 
189, 35 Guillarmes li clers trait a fin 
De sa meters et de sa trove; 


but more he does not tell. It was formerly supposed that this was 
the Guillaume li Clers who, about the same time, wrote the Anglo- 
Norman Bestiary—i.e., during the reign of Philip Augustus in 
France and John in England.“ Even Martin accepted the author- 
ship of both poems by one “William the Clerk,” but Alois Stefan 
proved on linguistic grounds that we are dealing with two men of 
the same name. The author of the Bestiary wrote Norman 
French; the authorof Fergus wrote a dialect of north-central France. 
Had he, too, written Norman, it would be quite in the natural 
order of things to find him moving about in Scotland in the early 
thirteenth century. A mere casual glance at the list of men eminent 
in Scotland shows a number of Norman names: for instance, Wil- 
liam Malveisin, chancellor, and later Bishop of Glasgow; Ralph 
Malveisin, canon of Glasgow, William of Blois, chancellor of the 
King.** Moreover, the intercourse between the English and Scot- 


4 J. W. H. Atkins, in his edition of the poem, Cambridge, 1922, suggests to 
which events the rather long digression may refer. 

“ Thomas Wright, Biographia Britannica, London, 1846, I, 426-33. 

4S Laut- und Formenbestand, p. 48: “.... [es] ergibt sich fiir uns der sichere 
Schluss, dass der Autor unseres Gedichtes mit dem Normannen Guillaume gewiss 
nicht identisch ist.” 

# Anderson, Sources, II, 436 n. and 388; e¢ passim. 
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tish courts meant the traveling of Anglo-Norman nobles and 
ecclesiastics to Scotland; and where they went, simple clerks would 
naturally go too, as secretaries. But it was less usual, we may 
assume, for Frenchmen other than Normans to take that path. 

In the year. 1216, however, a political event of some importance 
occurred which would make very plausible indeed the connection 
of a poet from central France with Scotland. This was at the time 
when King John’s reign had become so displeasing to the barons 
(particularly the northern barons) of England that they decided 
to appeal to Prince Louis of France (later Louis VIII) and offer 
him the crown. One of the chief reasons urged for this step was 
John’s murder of Arthur of Brittany—who was, by the way, a 
descendant of the Scotch as well as of the English royal family.*’ 
King Philip Augustus, father of Louis, agreed to the attempt,** 
but the Pope befriended John and tried, through his legate Galo, 
to prevent the expedition. The latter forbade Louis’ departure: 
whereupon (so Matthew of Paris tells us) Philip exclaimed indig- 
nantly, ‘Regnum Angliae patrimonium Petri nunquam fuit, nec 
est, nec erit.’*° Despite the legate, Louis sent a letter to the 
barons of England announcing his coming; and in 1216, together 
with many French noblemen and soldiers, he set sail from France. 
The fleet was delayed by a storm, but landed in safety. Louis 
was joyfully received in London, and he gained a great part of 
southern England with little effort. Meantime his ally the King 
of Scotland coéperated with the northern barons to gain over 
Northumbria,®° and Louis undertook the siege of Dover castle, 
which was holding out against him. He had sent word to the King 
of Scotland and the English barons to come thither to do homage 
to him, and many of them responded.*' The King of Scotland 


47 In 1160 King Malcolm of Scotland gave his sister Margaret in marriage to 
Conan IV, Duke of Brittany. Their daughter Constance married Geoffry, son of 
Henry II, and was the mother of Prince Arthur. 

*8 In 1213 a list of promises and conditions was drawn up between Louis and 
his father, limiting Louis’ rights and activities in case ‘he should become King of 
England (Leopold Delisle, Catalogue des Actes de Philippe-Auguste, Paris, 1856, 
Item 1437). For detailed discussion of the expedition, and of Louis’ theoretical 
claims to the English crown, see Alexander Cartellieri, Philip 1]. August, Kénig 
von Frankreich, Leipzig, 1921-22; Charles Petit-Dutaillis, Etude sur la Vie et le 
Régne de Louis VIII, Paris, 1894. 

49 Chronica Major, Rolls Series, II, 647. 

59 Thid., 650-63. 

5! Roger of Wendover, Rolls Series, II, 181: “ ....scripsit etiam regi Sco- 
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himself came down to Dover with some of the northern barons 
(they were called les Norois; the word occurs in Fergus, 174, 34), 
and was cordially received by Louis. The anonymous author of 
the Histoire des Ducs de Normandie gives very detailed information 
at this point. In fact, his day-by-day account of Louis’ expedition 
at this period suggests an eye-witness: probably he was one of the 
Anglo-French who went over to the side of Louis. He says: 


puis vint li rois d’Escoce au siege de Dovre, por faire son hommage 
& Looys; et Looys ala encontre lui jusques 4 Cantorbire, et l’en amena 
en l’ost 4 Douvre 4 grant joie. Lendemain fist li rois son hommage a 
Looys de la tierre de Loonois, puis s’en repaira en son pais.™ 


The Scottish chroniclers make particular mention of this trip 
of their King into hostile territory, and his safe return after 
doing homage to Louis. It seems to have impressed them, as well 
it might. The whole expedition of Louis, brief as it was (for it 
came to an end in 1217, with the death of John), furnished occasion 
for an unusually close connection between French and Scotch at 
precisely the time when we should look to find it, in order to explain 
the presence of “‘William the Clerk” in Scotland. The poet may or 
may not have got into the North Country in this way: I merely 
suggest it asa very likely way. 

“William the Clerk” is too general a name to give us much clue 
in identifying the poet. It is therefore futile, as I have found, to 
look through charters and accounts of the Scotch court and noble 
houses, or of the French court at the time of Louis’ expedition, in 
the hope of trailing him to his setting and patron. There are clerks 
a-plenty named Guillame in both places, but which of them, if any, 
is ours, remains a mystery. He may have been like his namesake of 
Brittany, Guillaume le Breton, who lived at the same time, was 
closely connected with the French court, wrote a Life of Philip- 
Augustus, and describes the expedition of Prince Louis to England 
in some detail. He too writes as one who knew the surroundings and 
events of his narrative first-hand. He announces himself as ‘‘moi 
Guillaume, Armorican de nation et revétu de prétrise, qui me suis 
trouvé présent, non seulement a la plus grande partie de ces ac- 





torum, et cunctis magnatibus Angliae, qui nondum sibi homagium fecerant, ut 
ad ejus fidelitatem venirent vel a regno Angliae cum festinatione recederent.” 
52 Ed. Francisque Michel, Soc. de l’Histoire de France, Paris, 1840, p. 179. For 
Loonois, cf. note 8. 
53 Anderson, Sources, sub anno 1216. 
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tions, mais encore aux actions précédentes du méme roi, et les ai 
vues de mes propes yeux.’ Although it is unlikely that this 
William went to England with Louis, he writes as one who had at 
least talked with eye-witnesses, describing the details of the voy- 
age, and mentioning Louis’ seasickness. Our William, author of 
Fergus, must have been like him in his liveliness of interest and 
keenness of observation; and the two men were further similar in 
their literary method. When Guillaume le Breton wished to 
compose a poem in honor of his patron Philip Augustus, he turned 
to a literary model established long before him in Augustan Rome, 
and wrote a Latin epic called the Philippeid. So too, when our 
Guillaume li Clers wished to compose a poem, presumably in honor 
of a noble patron, he turned to the Arthurian romances of Chretien 
de Troyes for a model, and followed his master both in plot struc- 
ture, material, and details of style. It was a very natural thing to 
do, considering the time and place in which he wrote. 

These suggestions concerning the author and his possible back- 
ground may seem too inconclusive, to be worth the making. 
But it is not waste effort to look into any background and condi- 
tions which help us to visualize the life of a French poet of the 
thirteenth century, even if we do not emerge with a neat identifi- 
cation as a result. The importance of such a study is perhaps more 
cultural and historical than it is literary; but it has an importance 
for literature none the less. We are reminded once more by the 
author of Fergus that the folk of the Middle Ages, particularly the 
vernacular poets, did not necessarily remain stationary all their 
lives, hearing and speaking the dialect to which Heaven had 
appointed them. Like the Anglo-Norman writers who migrated 
to Sicily during this period, they were apt to move about pretty 
freely on the face of the earth. Perhaps this has not been suffi- 
ciently realized by linguistic and literary students. Stefan, for 
instance, in his study of the dialect of Fergus, though freely admit- 
ting in his general discussion that the author had apparently trav- 
eled widely and knew Scotland well, yet, in localizing his birth- 
place, argues from a ‘“‘vague”’ reference to the city of Namur, that 
the poet’s home could not have been in near-by territory, else he 
would not have referred to it as a place remote and strange. I 
submit that a French poet such as ours would not consider Namur 
far from his home; at least, not in comparison with Edinburgh! 


4 Vie de Philippe Auguste par Guillaume le Breton. Collection des Memoires 
relatifs a l’ Histoire de France, Paris, 1825, XI, 1. 
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As a matter of fact, an examination of the use of Namur in the 
text shows that it is worthless evidence, for it appears in a literary 
tag-line 

78, 34 N’a si hardi dusqu’a Namur, 


and its position at the end of the line in such a context shows clearly 
that it was used merely to obtain a rime. It is no more valuable 
than the equally vague references to the Donau River, which occur 
in just such expressions, always at the end of a line. 

After all, it matters little that we are not able to identify the 
poet himself. He left enough evidence within the poem to enable 
us to trace some of his wanderings with a fair degree of probabil- 
ity; he has given us an example of a rather unusual combination 
of contemporary history with Arthurian romance; and he has 
conferred upon those picturesque worthies, Somarled and Fergus, 
a literary fame which they would not otherwise have enjoyed. 
This achievement is enough to make Guillaume le Clerc an inter- 
esting figure among the minor poets of his time. 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
New York University 
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XIV 
A SOURCE FOR THE MIDDLE ENGLISH ROMANCE, 
ATHELSTON 


HE Middle English romance of Athelston,' preserved in a 

unique MS of the fourteenth century, has of late received 
some share of the recognition which its excellence deserves. The 
poet’s narrative and descriptive powers have struck each reader 
with something of the effect of a discovery. But the full realization 
of his constructive skill and independent creative gift has only 
became possible through the light thrown on his sources by the 
studies of Gerould, Miss Hibbard (Laura Hibbard Loomis), and 
Beug. Each of these renders more unnecessary Zupitza’s assump- 
tion of a French original and correspondingly raises our estimate 
of the English author. It is the purpose of the present paper to 
call attention to a further source, one that reveals still more clearly 
the workmanship of the poem. For convenience the story may be 
summarized briefly: 


Athelston and three other messengers come together on the 
edge of a wood and swear blood-brotherhood. Shortly thereafter, 
through the death of a cousin, Athelston becomes king and be- 
stows suitable honors on his newly made brothers. He makes 
one the Earl of Dover, another the Earl of Stane (giving him 
his sister in marriage), and the third the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. After a time the Earl of Dover grows jealous of Stane’s 
popularity with the king and secretly charges him with trea- 
sonable intentions. The king, credulous and intemperate, lures 
Stane with his wife and two sons to London and throws them into 
prison. The countess is shortly to give birth to a third child. 
Moved by the plight of the unfortunate family, the queen, who is 
likewise bearing a child, intercedes and urges the king to grant 
them a trial. Athelston refuses to consider her request, and, when 
she persists, puts an end to her pleading by a well-directed kick. 
The son to whom she soon gives birth is killed by the blow. 

Thereafter events move swiftly. The queen appeals to the Arch- 
bishop to use his influence with the king. The Archbishop rides 
with all haste to London, and, as a reward for his pains, is relieved 
of his mitre and ring. But the Archbishop is a man of spirit. He 
excommunicates the king and puts all England under an interdict. 
This brings Athelston to terms. He begs the prelate to accept his 
office again and agrees to a trial. The archbishop decides on an 
ordeal by fire. Nine red-hot stones are prepared, and first the earl, 


1 Ed. Zupitza, Englische Studien, XIII (1889), 331-414; XIV (1890), 321-344. 
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then his two sons, and finally his wife are made to walk across 
them. All are unharmed. In the midst of her ordeal the countess 
is overtaken by the pains of childbirth and immediately after 
completing the test gives birth to a son. 

The king now realizes his error and is filled with remorse. He 
puts the treacherous Earl of Dover to death. Then as the climax 
of the story, realizing that his own folly has cost him his heir, he 
declares the new-born son of his sister his successor. The child is 
no less a person than Edmund, king and martyr. 

Needless to say, history knows nothing of such incidents in the 
reign of Athelstan. Nothing is known of Athelstan’s wife. His 
successor was his brother Eadmund, not his nephew, and the iden- 
tification with Edmund Martyr is romance and not history. An 
exhaustive examination by Beug’ of the evidence in the chroniclers 
yielded only distant reminiscences: the story of the romance is 
not found there. But considering the romance as a work of fiction 
it is possible to distinguish three or four elements which the poet 
has combined and which can be paralleled elsewhere. Gerould* 
has studied the blood-brotherhood motive in the beginning and in 
addition has called attention to the similarity of the breach between 
the King and the Archbishop to the quarrel between Henry II and 
Becket. Miss Hibbard‘ has shown that the principal elements 
of the story are found in the legend of Queen Emma and the 
plowshares as told by Richard of Devizes and others. With some 
shifting of réles and certain additions the romance follows this 
legend in its main outline. The legend is sufficient to account 
for the machinations of the Earl of Dover, for the imprisonment 
of Stane and his family, and for the striking scene of the ordeal. 
It does not explain the denouement which introduces Saint Ed- 
mund or the device which makes that denouement possible, 
namely, the kick whereby the King kills his unborn heir. What is 
the source of this device? 

Parallels are not numerous. The earliest which I know is in 
Suetonius’s life of Nero.’ There we read that Nero ‘married 
Poppza twelve days after the divorce of Octavia, and enter- 
tained a great affection for her; but, nevertheless, killed her with 


? K. Beug, “Die Sage von Kénig Athelstan.” Archiv, CXLVITI (1925), 181-195. 

*G. H. Gerould, “Social and Historical Reminiscences in the Middle English 
Athelston.” Eng. Stud. XXXVI (1906), 193-208. 

‘ Laura Hibbard, ‘‘A thelston, A Westminster Legend.” PMLA, XXXVI (1921), 
223-244. 

5 Lives of the Twelve Caesars, Life of Nero, chap. xxxv. 
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a kick which he gave her when she was big with child, and in 
bad health, only because she found fault with him for returning 
late from driving his chariot.’’ A more distant parallel is offered 
in several accounts of William the Conqueror, among others the 
account in the Heimskringla of his departure for the invasion 
of England. ‘‘The day he rode out of the city to his ships and was 
come on to his horse, his wife went up to him and would speak 
with him. But when he saw that, he kicked at her with his heel, 
and drove the spur against her breast, so that it sunk deep in; 
and she fell, and got her death forthwith.’® Here there is no 
question of an heir. Still different is the incident in the romance 
of Yder.’? There the hero is promised knighthood by King Ivenant 
on condition that he prove able to resist the queen’s attempts to 
seduce him. When the hero finds her not sufficiently discouraged 
by mere words 

Yder la fiert del pie al ventre, 

Si qu’el chei ariere enverse 

E qu’el en devint tote perse. (376-378) 


The kick seems pleasing to the court—is the cause even of great 
hilarity—and Yder is knighted. 

But the closest parallel to the episode in Athelston is to be found 
in an anecdote told by Walter Map in the De Nugis Curialium, 
Dist. I, Chap. XII: 

The King of Portugal who yet lives, and still reigns after his manner, 
was once beset by many enemies, and almost forced to submission, when 
there came to his aid a youth of noble build and remarkable beauty. He 
remained with the King, and so distinguished himself in warlike deeds that 
his achievements seemed beyond the power of any individual. He re- 
established peace to the hearts’ desire of the King and the kingdom, and 
was as of right received into the closest intimacy with his Sovereign, 
who showed him more favour—sending for him constantly, visiting him 
often, rewarding him richly—than tended to his prosperity. The nobles 
of the Court, seeing themselves less honoured than before by their lord, 
imagined that the favourite had by so much diverted favour from them, 
and the more highly they saw him exalted in the King’s affection com- 
plained that they were defrauded by him to that extent. Maddened 
with envy, they used every effort to overthrow by malice him whom pre- 
eminence in virtue had raised to favour. They shrank from openly attack- 


6 Chap. 99 (tr. Morris and Magnusson, III. 180). For an account of other 
versions in this wholly unhistorical incident, see Freeman, Norman Conquest, III. 
483; 661-662. I am indebted for this reference to Mr. M. L. Hollander. 

7 Der Altfranzisische Yderroman, ed. Gelzer, Dresden, 1913. 
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ing one who was forearmed or in any way prepared for it; so they sank to 
the lowest form of persecution, that is, accusation. They directed their aim 
to the spot in which they knew their lord to be bare and open to attack. 
They knew him to be madly prone to groundless jealously, and sent to him 
two of their number, (commissioned) like the elders of Babylon, to accuse 
the queen—a second Susanna—of undue familiarity with the youth. 
The King, pierced to the heart, through that spot where the mail-coat 
of wisdom left him bare, was smitten with mortal anguish, and with 
blind rashness ordered the inventors of the crime to avenge him on 
the innocent man with the utmost savagery and secrecy. Thus was 
innocence delivered over to the snare. The traitors, warned to say noth- 
ing of the crime, ingratiated themselves with the youth by words, acts 
of courtesy, and every feigned appearance of affection, and climbed into 
his good graces by a false ladder of friendship. They took him away 
under cover of a hunting expedition to the depths of a forest in a distant 
lonely region; there they slew him, left him to the wolves and snakes, 
and divulged the murder only to the dupe whom they had made to order 
it. He (for his madness had not yet abated) hastened homeward, burst 
into the bed-chamber, an inner room which he scarcely ever entered, dis- 
missed its other occupants, and furiously attacked the queen—now near 
her confinement—brutally setting upon her with feet and fists, and thus 
put an end to two lives by a single onslaught. He then privately sum- 
moned to him his villainous accomplices in crime, and in their presence 
proceeded to boast himself in exaggerated terms for his threefold offence, 
as having accomplished a righteous vengeance. They on their part 
extolled him with lavish praise for his spirit and valour, hoping to keep 
their dupe under a lasting delusion. For a time the conspiracy, kept 
within doors, made no sign; but, since, says the proverb, a secret murder 
cannot be long hid, at length it crept into the ears of the people, and 
the more firmly the fear of the tyrant repressed their voices, the more 
bloody did his infamy appear by the incessantly whispered reports. A 
forbidden tale, when it does break out, travels swifter than words which 
are licensed, and a wonder, passed from mouth to mouth, gains the wider 
publicity from the secrecy of its propagation. And why? Because every 
one who is told of a matter which he must not divulge always commits 
it to another for safe keeping. The King perceived that his Court was 
depressed, and kept an unwonted silence when he went abroad; the 
city was in evident sympathy with the Court. His conscience divined 
somewhat: he feared for his good name, and—how common a mistake 
it is with us!—after the deed was past, he saw what he had done. From 
many a mouth he learnt of the hateful scheme by which his betrayers 
had led him astray. His grief was inconsolable. He sated a wrath, now at 
last justified, upon the contrivers and accomplishers of that wickedness, 
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whom he blinded and mutilated and so left them to a living death... .. 8 


It is easy to see how neatly this story could be grafted upon 
that of the accused Queen Emma. The king is in both cases hasty 
and gullible. Jealous courtiers like the Earl of Dover (or Arch- 
bishop Robert in the story of Emma) lead to the persecution of 
the accused. The victim is lured by false gestures of friendship 
to his death or intended death. As in the romance the treachery 
of the conspirators is eventually discovered and they are punished.°® 
And—what is a feature of the romance and is not found in the 
Emma legend—as an incident to the main action, the king in a 
rage destroys his unborn child. In other words, the story of the 
King of Portugal and the legend of Emma and the plowshares 
have a sufficient number of salient features in common to permit 
the one to be easily superimposed on the other; but in certain 
small particulars the story in the De Nugis is closer to the romance 
than is the Emma story and it accounts for an important feature 
of the plot. 

It is necessary to dwell on this feature of the romance since 
Miss Hibbard, in explaining the romance in terms of the story 
of Emma and the plowshares, passes lightly over the incident of 
the kick and considers it merely a gratuitous “horror,”’ like the 
pangs of childbirth which overcome the countess while she is 
passing through the ordeal. But this is to miss the structural 
importance of the incident. The poet’s obvious purpose is to 
exalt the power of the church and to glorify Saint Edmund. To 
this purpose the episode is fundamental, since by leaving the 
king without an heir it opens the way for him to designate the 
newly born child as his successor. In doing so, Athelstan both 
makes amends for the suffering which he has caused its parents 
and by implication seems to recognize the saintliness and future 
fame of the infant. 

Thus, an examination of the fabric of Athelston in relation to its 
sources leads to a result none too common in the Middle English 
field,—increased respect for the English poet and a fuller appre- 
ciation of his gifts as a constructive artist. He does not offer 
us a loose combination of the ordinary themes of romance—dis- 

8 Walter Map’s “De Nugis Curialium,” trans. M. R. James and J. E. Lloyd, 
London, 1923, pp. 17-19. No source for this story has been found by editors of 
the De Nugis, or by Liebrecht in his “Zu den Nugae Curialium des Gaulterus 
Mapes” (Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1878, pp. 25-53), or James Hinton in “Notes 


on Walter Map’s De Nugis Curialium,” SP, XX (1923), 448-468. 
* In the story of Emma the accuser escapes. 
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tant adventures, sieges raised, single combats with the inevitable 
conclusion, and lovers native and foreign, lost and won, sun- 
dered and united. He chooses less familiar elements and combines 
them in a firmer unity than is usual in English romance. The 
older view that Athelston “is too short and too unified to be re- 
garded as a composite”’ hardly does the poet justice. The evidence 
that has accumulated over the last twenty years suggests rather 
that the author made his story out of elements derived from a 
faint and confused historical tradition, from ballad motives,! 
from the Emma legend, and from the story of the enraged king 
as told by Walter Map. His skill in combining these elements into 
an ingenious and effective plot gives him a genuine claim to 
originality. The climax which the events lead to in the recognition 
of Edmund Martyr as heir apparent is one of the minor artistic 
triumphs of English romance. If the threads out of which the 
story is woven are not of the poet’s invention, he has at least 
interlaced them with dexterity and given them a new twist at 
the end. 
ALBERT C. BAUGH 
University of Pennsylvania 


1@ See Miss Hibbard’s penetrating treatment of these (0. cit., 230-3). 
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ANGLO-NORMAN BOOKS OF COURTESY 
AND NURTURE 


F THE Normans were, as ten Brink has called them, the fore- 

most representatives of chivalry, they certainly had good 
measure of instruction to fit them for the part. Among the flood 
of Anglo-Norman didactic literature which has come down to us, 
we find a number of treatises on manners for the benefit of budding 
chivalry; they differ from the many Continental Arts d’aimer in 
that they are mostly written for quite young boys, and the elabo- 
rate doctrines of courtly love are replaced by practical details of 
a page’s service, mingled haphazard with moral precepts of a more 
general nature. Even when the pupil is considered as having 
emerged from pagehood and attained to the dignity of a lover, we 
never exchange an atmosphere of reality and common-sense for 
the complex artificiality of the first part of the Roman de la Rose, 
any more than we approach the literary grace and finish of that 
poem. The little Norman pages were instructed in no fantastic 
chivalry, such as bound the heroes of the romances, but in a 
doctrine calculated to assure their success in this world, without 
endangering their chances in the next. 

The five Anglo-Norman treatises on Courtesy whose text is 
given here, have been found in eight MSS, five of which are in the 
Bodleian Library, two in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and one in the Cambridge University Library. Four of 
these treatises exist only in a single version; of the fifth, commonly 
known as Urbain le Courtois, eight versions have come to light 
up to the present. Most of these versions differ considerably from 
each other, and their somewhat complicated relationship forms 
an interesting study. Six of them were known to Paul Meyer, 
and are listed by Vising;' the seventh has been published by 
Stengel without recognizing its identity, and the eighth, a frag- 
ment, is a fresh contribution to the group. 

Bedleien Lilery. THE MANUSCRIPTS 


1. Selden supra 74. 2nd half of the 13th century. Fol. 33d-35c contain 
an Urbain version (259 lines), published by Stengel under the title “De 


1J. Vising, Anglo-Norman Language and Literature, Oxf. 1923, No. 247, in 
the detailed catalogue of works. 
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Courtoisie” (Zsft. fiir franzis. Spr. und Lit., XIV, p. 151, 1892), where 
he describes the MS fully. [Vising’s list no. 182.] 

2. Bodley 39. The body of this MS is composed of Latin records, dating 
from the early 14th century, but the fly-leaves contain a fragmentary 
124 lines of an Urbain version, which date probably from the end of the 
13th century (followed by a fragment of a version of Walter of Bibles- 
worth’s grammatical treatise). 

3. Douce 210. c. 1300. Fol. 43-45 contain an Urbain version (164 
lines). The MS is very fully described by P. Meyer in the Bull. de la Soc. 
des Anc. Textes Fr., 1880, p. 49. [Vising’s list, no. 163.] 

4. Bodley 425. 14th century. Contains consecutively: 

(a) fol. 107, a poem beginning ‘‘Edwars, entendez bonement,” (332 
lines). 

(b) fol. 112, a poem beginning “Bon enfant doit a son lever” (89 
lines). 

(c) fol. 113, in a later hand, an unfinished Urbain version (136 lines) 
mentioned by Paul Meyer in his notice of Douce 210 (see above) 
[Vising’s list no. 146.] 

5. Bodley 9. c. 1430. Contains: 

(a) fol. 55v+58r, an Urbain version (128 lines), also mentioned by 
Paul Meyer in his notice of Douce 210. 

(b) fol. 61v-67r, L’A pprise de Nurture (237 lines). 

(c) fol. 81v-85v, Un Petit Traitise de Nurture (190 lines). 

This MS is beautifully written, and illuminated with flowers and 
leaves. From the Latin prayers it contains, it seems to have been written 
in a nunnery. [Vising’s list no. 141.] 

Cambridge University Library. 
Gg.1.1. early 14th century. Fully described by Paul Meyer in Romania, 


XV, p. 283. Fol. 6c+7c contain an Urbain version (184 lines). [Vising’s 
list no. 226.] 
Trinily College Library, Cambridge. 

1. 0.1.17. 14th century. Fol. 265+266 contain an Urbain version (146 
lines), published by P. Meyer, Romania, XXXII, p. 68, where he describes 
the MS fully. [Visiag’s list no. 279.] 

2. B.14.40. c. 1415. Fol. 83+102 contain an Urbain version, with inter- 
linear English translation (456 lines in all). It is fully described by P. 
Meyer, Romania, XXXII, p. 45. The Urbain text is printed by W. A. 
Wright for the Roxburghe Club, 1909, as part of the treatise Femina. 
[Vising’s list no. 277.] 


F. Spencer published the Gg.1.1. version in Mod. Lang. Notes, 
IV, col. 101-6, with variants from Douce 210 and Bodley 9. He 
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knew of the existence of 0.1.17 and Bodley 425, but made no 
use of them. P. Meyer (Romania, XXXII, 68) mentions another 
edition of the Gg.1.1. version by L. Biadene, per Nozze Crivel- 
lucci-Brunst, Pisa, 1895; I have not succeeded in tracing this. 
The four poems, which it is convenient to term respectively 
Edward, Bon Enfant, the Apprise and the Petit Traitise, call for 
no further comment here. The Urbain versions must next be con- 
sidered; they are given below in approximate chronological order, 
together with the letters by which they will be designated: 


Selden supra 74. 2nd half 13th century. 

The fragment on the fly-leaves of Bodley 39. End of the 13th 
century. 

Douce 210. c. 1300. 

Cam. Univ. Gg.1.1. Early 14th century. 

Trin. Coll. Cam. 0.1.17. 14th century. 

Bodley 425. 14th century. 

Trin. Coll. Cam. B.14.40. 

Bodley 9. c. 1430. 


ASaoay AS) 


In the first place it must be noted that the name of Urbain le 
Courtois is only given in G, which bears as a rubric, “Ici comence 
Urbane Curteise,” while lines 3 and 4 run: 


Urbane esteit il apelé, 
Ki en sun tens fust amé. 


However, since it has become the accepted title for the poem, there 
seems no reason for discarding a distinctive name. In Romania, 
XXXII, 68, Paul Meyer discusses two Latin poems entitled 
“Liber Urbani’’ of which we have record. One, written by Daniel 
Churche for Henry II, exists only in two fragments in MS Bibl. 
Nat. lat. 3718. The other is a poem beginning ‘‘Cum nihil utilius,”’ 
described by Fabricius (Bibliotheca latina mediae et infimae latini- 
tatis, I, 352, under Churche) as being Churche’s Urbanus. In 
reality there is nothing in this poem to connect it with Churche, 
although in some of its many MSS it is called Liber Urbani; its 
accepted title is Facetus, and it has been wrongly attributed to 
Jean de Garlande. Both these poems are on manners, but, beyond 
a general similarity of subject, there is no resemblance between 
them and our French Urbain. The attention paid to table-manners 
in the Facetus 1nakes it more akin to the Apprise and the Petit 
Traitise than to the Urbain. Paul Meyer decides against any 
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connection between the Latin and our Urbain, and the fresh 
material brought to light since his article does not invalidate this 
conclusion. 

With the exception of C (the latest of the MSS), which follows 
D very closely, all the versions contain a good deal of individual 
matter besides their common material; this is to be expected in 
a poem of moral instruction for the young, which each teacher 
would elaborate according to his own temperament or the needs 
of his pupils. The divergences of order in the different versions 
are easily comprehensible, for the poem is by no means a con- 
secutive whole, and no one arrangement of the subject-matter is 
outstandingly better than the others. It is likely, too, that the 
children learnt their instructions by heart, and oral tradition 
would work havoc with a poem of this kind, devoid of narrative 
or of any compelling sequence. 


THE EARLIER AND LATER VERSIONS OF URBAIN 


It is possible, however, to reconstruct the original Urbain from 
the confusion. On a first inspection the versions fall into two 
groups; D, G, O, and C draw together, while S, U, and T have a 
different common ground. The two groups are linked, firstly, by 
a little prologue of ten lines, which figures in all the first group and 
in U, and, secondly, by the fragment F, which contains subject- 
matter from both groups. The fragmentary state of F, and par- 
ticularly the absence of the opening pages, are much to be 
regretted, for F represents the earliest form we have of the fresh 
material preferred by S, U, and T to the original. The difference 
between the two groups, henceforth called the Earlier Version and 
the Later Version, warrants the publishing of both. 


The Earlier Version (D, G, O, C, and part of F) 


This group subdivides itself again, C following D closely, while 
O and F are more nearly related to G. Thus D and C have 18 
scattered lines in common which are not found in G, while of 31 
lines in G and O or F, and not in D, 10 are in all three MSS, 12 
in G and O, and 9 in G and F. 

We have then arrived at the following grouping, in which the 
missing links in the chain are represented by small letters; there 
must be a large number of these, since the existing versions differ 
so much. 
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a 


bd ine 
ins ! 

The grouping DC, GOF, which is supported by all the versions 
for the main body of the poem, breaks down utterly, however, 
in the prologue, the short introduction which is the distinctive 
feature of the Urbain. The versions give two forms of these few 
lines, differing from each other in a series of small details which, 
however, become important through their exact repetition in differ- 
ent MSS. As will be seen in the variants, the words in DOU, 
longe tens (1. 2), enfant (1. 5), beau (1. 7), are replaced in GC by jadis, 
fiz, chier, while 1. 12, which in D runs Ly home est honiz ge nest 
norie, and in O Honyz est ki ne est norie, in GC is Qe (C Mult) poi vaut 
le desnurri (U omits this line). Since the beginning of F is lost, this 
MS offers us no help. 

Any one of these small changes might have been made by a 
scribe of his own accord, but it would strain the bounds of coinci- 
dence too far, to suppose that the scribes of G and C happened 
to make four identical alterations in the text before them, or that 
O, which follows G in the main, happened to revert in four places in 
the prologue to the wording used by D. We have thus to conclude 
that, for the prologue, O followed a version similar to D, and 
C one similar to G, though for the main poem they reversed this 
procedure as is shown by incontrovertible evidence. There seems 
no satisfactory explanation of these cross-currents; perhaps the 
scribe had learnt the poem as a boy, and carried the opening 
lines in his head, while he took the main body of the text from a 
MS before him. 

D, the earliest MS (with the doubtful exception of the frag- 
ment), seems also on the whole the best, since it contains but six 
lines not found elsewhere. It has therefore been taken as the 
basis for reconstructing the Earlier Version; that is to say, I have 
in the main followed its order and adopted its readings, although 
in 17 cases G or C has been preferred, and D relegated to the 
variants. The most reliable text would have been made up only 
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of lines which had cross-support from another group—D or C 
supported by G, O or F, or vice versa. Such a selection would, 
however, have excluded so many lines, containing so much of 
interest, that it has seemed preferable to work the whole of each 
version into the framework provided by D. Lines figuring in only 
one MS have been starred, while passages which are obviously 
an inferior rendering of lines in another MS, have been inserted 
in the variants. It should be noted that 22 lines of this poem are 
also found in the Later Version. 

An attempt to reconstruct the original Urbain must have been 
highly conjectural, owing to the disappearance of so many of the 
versions, and would have necessitated an appendix of rejected ma- 
terial, almost as long as the poem itself. The loose construction 
of the poem lends itself particularly well to the amalgamation I 
have attempted, and the whole seems no less readable than the 
parts. Short of printing each version separately, there appeared 
to be no less cumbersome way of presenting the texts. 


The Later Version (part of F, and S, U, and T) 


The scribe of F, or his model d, evidently found the subject- 
matter of the Urbain, as he knew it, becoming insufficient and 
antiquated, and being rather more than a mere scribe, he added 
a fresh section of some length, whose tone, as we shall see later, 
differs somewhat from that of the Earlier Version. This new matter 
achieved some popularity, and is preserved to us in three MSS, 
S, U and T, besides the F fragment. Of these, S is the closest to F, 
since they have ten lines in common which are not found else- 
where, while U and T are nearly related, all except some forty 
lines of U being found in T. We may therefore set out the table 
of both Earlier and Later Versions as follows: 
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The reconstruction of the Later Version is Jess satisfactory than 
that of the Earlier, in that it lacks an ending. F ends with a 
mutilated form of the final lines of O, S and U break off unfinished, 
while 7, a 15th century MS with an interlinear English translation, 
goes off long before the end into excerpts from the Distichs of Cato. 
We have therefore to stop abruptly with S, instead of ending on 
a pleasantly pious note, as was the medieval custom. 

The same method of reconstruction has been adopted as in the 
Earlier Version; taking U as our basis, since all but 8 lines of it 
is common to two or more MSS, we have worked in the other 
versions, S, J and F. The starred lines mostly represent S, which 
has many passages peculiar to itself, including some hundred lines 
at the end of the poem. Since U, though beautifully written, 
contains several omissions and misreadings, S has been preferred 
to it in nine cases, and F and T in one case each. The only lines 
we have not included are those in the latter part of T which are 
taken avowedly from the Distichs of Cato or other sources; these 
are dealt with fully elsewhere. 

One passage of the Later Version, found also in the Earlier, 
calls for further comment. Eight lines of the Earlier Version 
(17-24), taken from D, disappear from all other MSS except 7, 
the farthest removed from D in date and matter. When they do 
reappear in 7, these lines are placed much further on in the poem, 
and are divided into two passages, separated from each other by 
some twenty lines. The passages run as follows: 


(D 17) Seez deboneir et curteise 
Et ke tu saches bien parler fraunceys, 
Car molt est langage alosé 
De gentil home et mout amé. 
Ore retenez cest de moy 
O les biens que jeo mettrai, 
Si en serrez le plus sachaunt, 
Ore escotez, mon douce enfaunt. 





: (T 81) Frank bonere e curteys 
Et pour bien parler en fraunceys, ' 
Car mult est langage alosé 

De jentyl home et bien amé.... . 


(T 137) Et ore retenez ceo de moy 
Ovesque les bones vous mettray, 
Tout jour serrez le muz sachant, 
Le muz amé, le pluis vailant. 


; 
1 
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Since there is no other evidence to support the theory that T 
knew 5b or D independently, we must conclude that the D passage 
originated in a, and was preserved in c, d, e and f, as well as in b. 
C, G and O certainly did not reproduce it, but F may have done 
so, in its missing portion, while S, though it omits both the pro- 
logue and the passage in question, does give the couplet which 
in D stands between the two, and which occurs also in U and 7, 
following the end of the prologue, though it is not found in MSS 
of the Earlier Version other than D. This part of the original 
poem was therefore known to the scribes of the Later Version; 
to account for the omission of our particular passage in so many 
MSS, we must consider its subject-matter. 

It advocates the social importance of speaking French well, 
since that tongue is beloved of gentlefolk. Such a recommendation 
would be a commonplace towards the close of the 13th and be- 
ginning of the 14th centuries, when French was still firmly estab- 
lished as the language of the Court and good society. The other 
13th and 14th century scribes may therefore have thought it 
superfluous to include this passage, especially as they were actually 
writing in French, but by the 15th century matters had changed. 
English had supplanted French in every sphere except that of 
law; the oft-quoted passage of Trevisa’s commentary on Higden’s 
Polychronicon, describing the substitution of English for French in 
school-teaching, refers to 1385. ‘“‘....Even the nobility have 
now ceased to teach their children French” (ch. LIX). 

We are therefore not surprised to find the scribe of 7, who 
wrote about 1415, giving an English translation of the French, and 
it would be natural for him to include the passage under discussion. 
He seems to have thrown in the second and unimportant half of 
the passage in a haphazard way, since it has no particular sig- 
nificance in its isolated position. We are grateful to him for in- 
cluding it, however, since it gives a more intelligible form of the 
sixth line of the whole than does D. Against this theory we must 
mention the absence of the passage in C, which is slightly later even 
than T (c. 1430), and very much closer to D in its text; we can 
only consider it to be an accidental omission. 


SOURCES 


The general stock of moral ideas in these Courtesy Books 
seems to have been drawn largely from those widely-popular 
aphorisms which the Middle Ages attributed to the third-century 
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Dionysus Cato, and called the Disticha Catonis. Certain phrases 
of the Urbain strongly recall lines in the French versions of Cato, 
particularly in the anonymous translation published by Stengel 
from MS Harl. 4657, together with other versions by Elie of 
Winchester and Everard (Ausgaben und Abhandlungen aus dem 
Gebiete der romanischen Philologie, no. 47, 1886). 


Stengel, p. 110,1.17. Cf. Urbain, Earlier Version, 31. 


tone o * . ’ 47-8. 

>. pian. * ° ” ? 96. 

= p. 4,121. * “ ° ” 117. 

~  ¢p. 11, t 2. * ° ° . 187. 

* #£..waAm * . . - 209-10. 
“= puagixn. * “Later Version 209-10. 
*. pints. * “s : “ 228. 

* pei. 3. * “ Earlier Version, 95. 

“  p. 142,1.69.  “ : . . 163. 


In the second case, Cato’s lines, 


Ore beu fiz te voil aprendre, 
Cum te deis de mal defendre, 


even seem to explain an unintelligible corruption in Urbain. 

Since three of these passages (E.V. 95, 96 and 163), occur only 
in O and F, the scribes of these MSS seem to have been more 
imbued with Cato than were their fellows, always excepting the 
scribe of 7, whose excerpts from Cato, as well as from other sources, 
are numerous and avowed. He has introduced 14 Latin maxims, 
which he translates and expands in 66 French lines and 96 English. 
He quotes Cato as his authority thrice, and Solomon twice; else- 
where he says vaguely “‘l’autor’”’ or “I’escripte.’”’ Six of these 
Latin tags are recognisable in the version of Cato’s Distichs pub- 
lished by F. J. Furnivall for the E.E.T.S. (The Minor Poems of 
the Vernon MS, p. 553 seq.). 


Furnivall p. 582. Cf. T 245 for 2nd half of line. 
” p. 565. “ “310-11. 


«  p. 573. * “330. 
«  -p.579. “ “367. 
«  p. 577. “ 4383. 
«  p. 568. “ “277. 


This MS gives Everard’s French translation and an English one, 
but neither of these corresponds to the French and English of 7. 
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Mention has already been made of three French versions of 
Cato published by Stengel. A translation of the third and fourth 
of the above quotations is to be found there, in the parallel versions 
of Elie of Winchester and of Everard (pp. 122 and 126 respec- 
tively). 

Five more quotations occur in Bozon, Proverbes de Bon En- 
seignement:' strophe 2 (cf. T 399); strophe 3 (cf. T 408); strophe 
6 (cf. T 420); strophe 9 (cf. T 442); strophe 12 (cf. T 432). 

It is interesting to note that the Bozon variants which cor- 
respond most closely to both the Latin and the French of 7, are 
those of the Vernon MS already mentioned in connection with 
Cato. 

One couplet of T has had a varied career: 


T 268 Si sapiens fore vis, sex cerva (? corr. serva) que tibi mando, 
Quid loqueris et ubi, cur, cui, de quo, quomodo, quando. 


This has its French counterpart in the Enseignements de Robert 
de Ho (ed. Mary Vance Young, Paris 1901), lines 447-9, and 
subsequent disquisitions on each word, but Miss Young gives no 
source. This is to be found in St. Thomas Aquinas, who, following 
Aristotle, teaches that the circumstances affecting a human act 
are comprised under these seven heads: Quis, quid, ubi, quibus 
auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. (Aristotle adds an eighth, namely, 
circa quid.) The line is not only to be found in a theological con- 
text, however, for it figures in a modern German handbook of 
criminal procedure? in the guise of a legal maxim, attributed to 
the 18th century philosopher Joachim Georg Daries, to be used 
in the solving of a crime. Its final stage is in English doggerel in 
the English adaptation of Gross: 


What was the crime, who did it, when was it done, and where, 
How done, and with what motive, who in the deed did share? 


Another couplet of T is to be found in Bozon, Contes,‘ p. 18, 
where there is a note onits frequent appearance in didactic literature, 
and its existence, graven on a buttress, in a Crusader’s castle in 
Syria: 

1 Ed. A. Chr. Thorn, Lund 1921. 

? Hans Gross, Handbuch fiir Untersuchungsrichter als System der Kriminali- 
stik, 7th edition, Leipzig, 1922. 

3 J. Collyer Adam, Criminal Investigation, London, 1924. 

‘Ed. Lucy Toulmin Smith and Paul Meyer, Les Contes Moralisés de Nicole 
Bozon, Paris, 1889. 
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T 294 Si tibi copia seu sapiencia forma que detur 
Sola superbia destruit omnia si comitetur. 


One quotation still awaits identification: 
T 393 Qui sit, laudatur, qui nescit, vituperatur. 


Popular proverbs, on the other hand, do not seem to have been 
made use of; there is but one couplet, 


Car beau promesse et rien doner 
Se fest li fole recounforter (E.V. 115-16, L.V. 189-90). 


which figures in Morawski’s Proverbes Francais antérieurs au 15¢ 
siécle (Classiques Francais du Moyen Age, 1925), where it is 
marked as only found in Anglo-Norman collections. There is, 
then, nothing to be said against Paul Meyer’s dictum on the 
Urbain (Romania, XXXII, p. 70): “L’ouvrage est un recueil de 
préceptes dont aucun ne peut passer pour bien original, mais dont 
la rédaction et l’arrangement peuvent constituer une oeuvre 
personnelle.” 

The contrast between the tone of the Earlier and Later Versions 
is marked enough to show a change of ideas. The Earlier Version 
begins as if it were addressing quite a little boy, and its precepts 
are simple and redolent of the Ten Commandments. Love and 
serve God, and go to church (25), honour thy father and mother 
(31), slander no one (105). These maxims are interspersed with 
advice as to a page’s behaviour at table, where he is to stand, to 
what ranks he is to kneel, and how he is to offer tankards of beer 
before the meal, and water afterwards. He is to kneel, too, if 
anyone gives him a present, and to say thank you, and moreover 
to remember his benefactors if he himself becomes powerful. The 
Urbain poet is less self-seeking in his counsel than the Edward 
writer, who says naively (and we shall see that he got it from 
Cato): ‘When someone gives you a present, do not forget to 
thank him prettily, and you will have things from him more often” 
(295-8). If he goes to school, the boy must respect his master; 
it is interesting to note that F adds “and likewise the mistress” 
(97). 

The poet of the Earlier Version then looks ahead, warning the 
boy against taverns and evil company (117-20), and advising him 
to settle disputes amicably and legally, rather than by force (129- 
36). On the subject of marriage, O interpolates a warning against 
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choosing a wife either for her beauty or her learning, for such an 
one will be deceitful and flighty: 


Mes pernez une que soit sage, 
Que vous ne poise la mariage (155-6). 


This may be either the result of bitter experience, or the sweeping 
generalisation of a moralising clerk; in any case it is not prompted 
by courtesy, which only allowed good qualities in a lady of nurture. 

If the youth becomes rich, he must still remain modest and 
moderate; if wise, he is to give sincere counsel to those in need of 
advice (181-90). He may have to plead in the law-courts, in which 
case the rich will make him gifts, but he must help the poor for the 
love of God. He must answer according to the law, and be es- 
pecially restrained in his bearing. All the poems condemn ex- 
cessive gestures under all circumstances; this may perhaps be 
regarded as a protest of English stolidity against foreign vivacity, 
for in general the display of violent emotion was encouraged in the 
Middle Ages, witness the manner in which even hardened warriors 
in epic wept and swooned in their thousands. The Version ends 
(213-234) with a frank warning against the folly of spending your 
hard-earned gains on women, who will drain your purse and then 
cast you off. The page in question was to be fitted for town and 
camp as well as court and castle. 

When we turn to the Later Version, we find the same exhorta- 
tions to love and serve God (91), and to be humble, gentle and 
moderate in behaviour (15-20, 31), but the practical table-details 
are gone. The page is no longer a restless little boy, lounging about 
and scratching himself, but a perfect knight in embryo. S, in an 
interpolation (67-80) containing the only literary allusions to be 
found in any of the poems, utters a solemn warning against pride, 
for a proud youth thinks himself more valiaat than Roland and 
Oliver, more courteous than Gawain, and fairer than Horn or 
Ypomedon. Where the Earlier Version talks of tavern-wenches 
and of a sober, plain, unlettered wife, the Later Version (97-114) 
commands a youth to honour great and small, but especially 
women, for from them come all the good things of life—prowess, 
honours, dignities, wealth, favours—so that he who incurs woman’s 
hatred is indeed a fool, and will come to a bad end. The evil of 
boasting of one’s mistress is stressed in S (125-30) as bringing 
down on one’s head the hatred and disdain of every well-nurtured 
woman. 
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Here we have the all-powerful lady of chivalry, who is the 
mainspring of cultivated society, and whose love is an ennobling 
influence. We know that she had a historical origin, for during 
the prolonged absence of their lords on the Crusades, the chAtelaines 
came into theirfown; on them devolved the governance of the 
estates and the defence of the castles, so that social life in general 
did centre much more round them. Yet their overwhelming su- 
premacy, as portrayed, first by Provencal poets, and later by 
Italian and North French, was much exaggerated by the poetic 
imagination of the South. In the less rarefied atmosphere of the 
Urbain we find a greater sense of proportion. Ladies occupy but 
thirty lines of the Later Version, so that the recipient of these 
admonitions, though accustomed to the idea of feminine im- 
portance, is not of that company of enslaved lovers who abound 
in the French romances; he is far removed, for instance, from the 
Lancelot of the Roman de la Charrette, who is expected to sacrifice 
even knightly honour to his lady’s whim. Love is presented to our 
Norman page as but one part of life; to Lancelot it is life itself. 

The young man has next to turn his attention to the need of 
talking soberly (133), of getting to know the right people (143), 
and of completing his education by going about everywhere (149). 
Moreover he must love horses and arms, and know how to choose 
the best (157), and (notwithstanding that all good things come 
from women), the knight will have substantial favours to distribute, 
and must know how to make them appear trifling (159-60). Meat 
and drink, girdles and garlands, horses and lands—something must 
be bestowed on all ranks (165-184). When he becomes lord of the 
manor, he will have the right to give in marriage the wards and 
widowed ladies under his protection, to allot benefices to favoured 
clerks, and to reward his squires with escheats, or lands accruing 
to him through lack of heirs (175-80). After this lordly picture 
of future greatness, the counsellor hastens to add a warning 
against promising more than you can perform (185-90), despising 
others, however much they seem to be your inferiors (209-222), 
and boasting of your good deeds; let them speak for themselves 
(241-9). 

PHONOLOGY 
The usual characteristics of Anglo-Norman are all to be found, 


and it is unnecessary to enumerate them here. Perhaps the only 
rhymes worth noting are: 
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53 cerveise:eise. 21. moy: mettrai. 
290 fere:crere. 
115 meffete: dreit. 

141:4 faire: pere (<pedere). 

78 wassail:consail is of little help, as the 
exact value of the tonic vowel in the 
borrowed word wassail is uncertain. 

299 manere:detrere. (If it is right to correct 
E 300 to detrere.) 
271 fausin: main. 

127 respondre:defendre. This has no support 
elsewhere. 

41 petis:creez. 

163 queor:doner. 238 queor; garder (MS.S 
only). 

16 amy:luy. 33:36 amy:luy. 

231 deduire: nurture. 
248 vous:ensus. 

31 juwe:mue. 61 lu (locum): cognu. 

84 conquereiire (conquerour) : denorture. 

149 fu(focum):sentu. Cf. the spellings lu 
and fu with A 4 lieu, and A 226 liu. 
Cf. also V 40, neiie (<nuda) where 
the first ¢ is a graphy to distinguish 
u(<1). 


ai: ei(<e) 


v“e Os 


aitte 
ain:in 


en:on 


tie 
ue(<¢):e(<a) 
uirt 


uiiu 
u(<@):u(<) 


yy mem MY Wh & 


DECLENSION 


In all the texts, the rhymes show that s in the nominative 
singular was sometimes kept but more often disregarded. 


s kept s not kept 
In V 3times. (14, 119, 137.) 6 times 
L 3 * (12, 41, 286.) (12 is same line as 
V 14.) - > 
E once (233). a 
B not at all 7 * 
A 3 times. (76, 88, 164.)  y, 


P 4 “ = (26, 63, 136, 177.) (177 is borrowed from 
V 119.) not at all 
The nominative plural is thrice used without s: L 318 sage 
(:curage). E 25 planté(:volunté). 131 sages (scribal s added) 
(: damage). 
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VERSIFICATION AND LANGUAGE 


From a linguistic point of view, all the texts are comparatively 
uninteresting, and not worth a detailed study; any remarkable 
words and meanings are to be found in the Glossary. The un- 
literary nature of the poems, and their careless craftsmanship, 
make them an unsatisfactory field for close enquiry into matters 
of language and metre; the writers were not interested in the 
poetic side of their efforts, and were content with monotonous 
phraseology and approximate metre. Hence it would be useless 
to attempt any contribution, based on these texts, to the vexed 
question of the origins of Anglo-Norman versification. 

Metre. The form of all the poems save the A pprise is octo- 
syllabic couplets, but the absolute license in the use of unstressed e 
renders it difficult to make positive assertions about many of the 
lines. Unstressed e is frequently disregarded in the scansion, while 
on the other hand there are many cases where an octosyllabic line 
demands non-elision of final e before a vowel; as, however, 7- 
syllable lines abound, we cannot be sure that the poet did not 
elide the e in these cases. A good many of the over-long lines seem 
to have had an unimportant word interpolated by the scribe. 

The Apprise is in strophe form, riming aabccb. Some scribe 
has lost sight of the fact that every 3rd line should be 6 syllables 
long, and many of them are longer, but a large proportion of these 
overgrown specimens can be reduced to their right length by the 
elimination of an unnecessary word such as en, et, ensi, vous, ceo. 
Even after this process, however, there still remain 13 of these 
lines which are too long, and 8 which are too short; this out of a 
total of 71 lines. 

In the Later Version one rime is obviously corrupt: 181 menes- 
treux(:deniers) should be menestriers. 

The rimes in the Petit Traitise are particularly monotonous, 
roughly half being in -ez and a fifth in -er. In 4 places a rime lacks 
its pair: 59, 120, 159, 162. 


TEXT OF THE EARLIER VERSION OF URBAIN 


In establishing the text, I have divided words run together, 
added punctuation, capitals and apostrophes, distinguished be- 
tween j and i, « and », and expanded all contractions. Further- 
more I have accented the stressed e sound in ambiguous cases, 
indicated the soft c by a cedilla, and added a diaeresis where it is 
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quite clear, from the rime or the scansion, that the two vowels 
were pronounced separately. Otherwise I have reproduced the 
MSS faithfully, making no attempt to standardize the spelling. 
MS T has some glosses which are of interest as regards 15th 
century spelling, but have no bearing on the establishment of the 
text. A fresh collation of the MSS has revealed a few errors in the 
two Urbain versions already published. 


1 Un sage home de grant valour, 
Qe longe tens vesqui od honour, 
*(Urbane esteit il apelé, 
*Ki en sun tens fust amé), 
§ De son enfaunt se purpensa, 
Et de son bone sen ly mostra, 
Et dist: Beau fitz, ore escotez, 
Si jeo die, bien le entendez. 
Noreture vous voile aprendre 
10 Taunt come estes d’age tendre, 
Car pur veires a vous le di: 
Ly home est honiz ke n’est norie. 
Ore escotez, moun beau douce fiz, 
Coment jeo voile ge seez noriz. 
15 Je voile tot a de primoure 


S follows a differeni version, except in lines 15 & 16, & 89-92; F omits 1-62, 
T 1-8. D has 4 preliminary lines: Ci comence noreture Curteisie et grant mesure 
Coment ly sages soun fitz aprent Poez oer apertement. G has rubric: Ici comence 
Urbane Curteise. 


1. U hedeg. 

2. GC Qe jadis v. en h.; od honur]JO a grant h., U od grant h. 

3, 4 only found in G. f 

5. enfaunt]GC fiz. \ 

6. bone senJOU bien;mostraJGCU demoustra. 

7. beauJGC chier;ore]O me. 

8. die bien]C bien die;leJO sil 

9. T Ore n.jeo v.a.;aprendre]G enprendre. 

10. T A totez que sount d’a.t.; estes]GCU vous estes, O tu es. 3 

11-12 not in U. i 

11. D Car pur verite et veir vous die, T Et pur verite je vous die. 

12. GC Qe (C Mult) poi vaut le desnurri, O Honyz est ki ne e.n., T Hony est 
il qe n’e.n. 

13-30 not in GC. 

13. beau douce]70U chier. 

14. OC.v.; U C.v. ge vous s.n. 

15-30 not in O. 

15. U Ceo v.t.a. p., T J.v.t.al p., S Il covent al p. 








sbewsuna 
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Que tu seez sages et pleyn de doucour; 
Seez deboneir et curteise, 
Et ke tu saches bien parler fraunceys, 
Car molt est langage alosé 
20 De gentil home et mout amé. 
Ore retenez cest de moy 
O les biens que jeo mettrai, 
Si en serrez le plus sachaunt. 
Ore escotez, moun douce enfaunt: 
25 *Vous devez amer le Dieu pussaunt; 
*Tenez la ley et soun comaunde. 
*Voluntiers alez a mouster, 
*Si escotés le Dieu mester, 
*Car de la servise Dieu oyr 
30 *Ne poet nule male avenir. 
Piere et mere honurés 
Et bele grace en averés, 
Bone saunté et longe vie; 
De ceo, chere fiz, ne faudrez mye. 
35 Beau fiz, vos devez esteer 
Devaunt toun seignor a manger, 
Et par ta bone volunté 
Vous serrez deschaproné. 
A pilere ne devez apoer, 
40 Ne ta neiie chare grater, 


16. US Qe vous soietz, T Qe soiez; sages et} UT humble et, S omits. U henceforth 
follows different version. T separates 17-20 & 21-24, & places them later. 

17. T Frank bonere et c. 

18. T Et pour bien p.en f. 

20. mout]T7 bien. 

21. T Et ore. 

22-4. T Ovesque les bonez vous mettray Tout jour serrez le muz s. Le muz 
ame le pluis vailaunt. 

25-30 only in D, but preferable to shorter versions in GC & O: GC Al primer tuit 
avise (C Ore a la primer aprise) Servez dieu et sente eglise, O Al primer tut a devise 
Amez deu et sent eglise. 

31-112. T follows different version. 

32. bele]O bone; enJG Vous. 

34. D.c.ch.f.]GC D.c. vous, O De cestes choses; faudrez]G faudras. 

35. GO Li bon enfant deite. 

36. toun]GO son. 

37 & 8 not in O, G puts them after 42 

38. serrez]G esterez. 

39. G II ne deit a p. ne a., O Il ne se deit point a.; apoer]C acuter. 

40. ta]G sa; neue]D neu; O Ne nul membre doit g. 
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45 


50 


55 


65 





Ne rier ne reschiner, 

Ne a nuly moker. 

Taunt come vostre seignor beit 

Genuler devez de droit, 

E a ta dame ensement, 

Car ceo a nurture apent. 

De servise devés aprendre, 

Que tu sachez toy defendre 

A mangere devaunt la gent 

Bien e curtoysement. 
*Quant bone gent sunt assiz, 
*Et de pain avez mis, 
*Mettez hannapes de cerveise 
*Pur fere la gent bien a eise, 
*E puis potage tout aprés, 
*En poursewaunt, autre mes. 

Od dulce semblaunt et beale chiere, 

Come apent a la manere, 

Vos en irrez tot entour, 

Come apent a toun labour. 

Les hostez devetz soulacer 

Et bealement les honourer; 

Si ceo seit aprés manger 

Et del eawe devez doner, 

A baroun ou chivalere 


41. C Ne rire ne devetz ne r., O Et nul home doit eschuer; G richinel 
42. O Ne nuly ne doit m.; G amoker. 

43-6 not in O, G puts them after 68. 

43. C A taunt. 

44. GenulerJGC Engenuler. 

45. GA tad. tuit e. 

46. G Cum a n.a. 

47. deves aprendre]G d. enprendre, C d. vous a., O deit a. 
48. O Si il voille bien entendre; tu]GC vous. 

49-70 not in O. 

50. G Cum a nurreture apent. 

51-6 only in G. 

57-8 not in D, G reverses their order & puts them before 61. 
57. Od dulce]G Donnez. 

58. G Curteisement en toute m. 


59. Vos]G Puis. 
61-2 not in D. G Pur les homes s. Et b.conforter. F puts 63-8 after 114. 
63. G Sis., D Siis., F (mutilated) Beau fiz si... . (rest illegible). 


64. DDele.; F....delewed.... 
65. ouJGC ou a; F....barounu..... 























70 


75 


80 


85 
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Vous devez engenulere, 

A chapelayn ou a persone, 

Car ceo a nurture condoune. 
De language apernez, 

Que entendre le savez 

Et parler apertement, 

Come a nurture apent. 

Si langage ne savez 

Ne aprendre ne volez, 

L’em porra parler de vous 
Grant male et deshonours. 

Si l’em vous doin petit ou grant 
Taunt come vous estez enfaunt, 
En genulaunt le pernez 

Et belement ly merciez. 

Pensez de vous bienfesours, 

Si les rendez en honours; 
Quanque vous soiez de poer 
Vous le devetz remembrer. 

Si vous aletz en chiminaunt 

Et vos encountrez petit ou grant, 
Toste ta bouche overez 


66. F A luy devez genoy..... 

67-8 not in OG. F has 2 illegible lines. 

67. chapelayn]D chevaler. 

68. C Et ceo nature c. 

69-85 not in F. 

69. apernez]G enpernez. 

70. G Que bien e.; savez]GC sachez. 

71. GE bien p. devant la gent, O E de langage ensement; parler]C parles. 
73-6 not in O. 

73. G Car si. 

75. G L’em p. dire devant vos. G puts 77-84 after 94. 
77. C Siben v. 

78. enfaunt]G petit e., O joe ne e. 

79. pernez]GO receviez. 

80. belement]O doucement; lyJC lour. 

81-4 not in O. 

82. G Et le r.par amurs; les]C lour. 

83. GC Quaunt vous estes de p. 

84. D Vous li d. mercier, G Jeo vous prie bele fiz chier. 
85. O Et si. 

86. F begins here, mutilated; G Si countrez, O Et enc., F Et vus encontrez petit 


. «++ (rest missing). 


87. G Soit ta b., O Voluntiers lui saluez, F Ta bouche mainten. .. , overez] 


C en o. 
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95 


Et belement li saluez. 

Si vous en alez coy avaunt 

E ne responez meyntenaunt, 
L’em vous dirra deshonours 
Et que vous estez dedeignours, 
E ke vous estez maunori; 

De ceo pensez, jeo vous pri. 

Si les escoles volez haunter, 
Vostre maistre devez duter, 
*Et a la mestrés ensement, 
*L’un et l’autres sur apent; 
*Et si vous savez voster lescoun 


100 *Avant ke tun compaignoun, 


*Voluntiers lui apernez 

*Et belement a lui parlez, 
*Et ceo vous doint nurreture, 
*Curteisie et mesure. 


105 Ne seez pas medisaunt 


A home, a femme ne a enfaunt. 
Et vous gardez bien touzjours 
Que vous ne responez a rebours. 
Noveles avaunt ne portez 


110 Si avower ne les poez, 


bien). 


Car l’em vous dirra deshonour, 
Qe vous estes fort mentour. 
A nuly ne promettez 


88. O Et b. a lui parlez, F E doucement le..... 

89. F Car si vus alez surde....; enJC vous, OG omit; coy]OG cum surd. 
90. O Et ne diez tant ne quant, / E ne seyez motss..... 

91. D Lem porra toust parler de vous, O Om dirra delez vous, F Tenuz serrez 


92. DGO Ke; F Vileyns verbel....; dedeignours]D mout deynous 

93-4 notin O. F Saluezla been ....Cumalour..... F puts 95-104 after 122 
95-104 not in DCG. 

95. F Sia les e. pensez a... . (rest illegible). 


97-8 only in F. 

99-104 only in O; F has 4 almost illegible lines. 

105. F E ne seyez.... ; G maldisaunt. 

106. CAhf.nee., F A home nee....;af.JG nea f. 
107-12 not in OF. 

107. CG Ne de nul rien (G Ne a nuly) dedeignous. 
108. C Ne res. a r., G Ceo vous prie pur vos honurs. 
109-12 not in G. 

110. ne les p.]C nes pores. 

113-16 notin O, G puts them after 190. 

113. F Ne vers...., ST E pur (T Pur) dieu gardez vous ent bien (T vous 
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La chose ge vous ne avez, 
115 Car beau promesse et rien doner 
Se fest li fole recounforter. 
Fues puteynes et hasardrie 
Et la taverne de vynetrie, 
Car ki est holers e taverners, 
120 Toust avera gasté ses deners. 
Od bone gent sovent alez 
Et les mauveis fuir devez. 
Si acune amy en avez, 
De ceo vous bien avisez; 
125 Ja por vostre fou deliie 
A li ne facez nule despite. 
Toun amy devetz bien amer 
Et toutdiz luy honourer. 
Si nule home a vous trespace 
130 Ou de fait ou de manace, 
Le maundez toust par bone gent 
Ke il vous face amendement. 
Vos ne prendrez la venjaunce 


114. F Ne beau par....,S Ke vous ne promettez rien, 7 Ne promettez nulle 
rien. After 114 T adds Sur esperance dautry Par venture nest preste a luy. 

115-16 not in F. 

115. S Si vous nel voilletz d., T Qar mult promittre et peu d.; rien]C poi. 

116. GC Fait, T Ceo f., S Kar ceo f.; recounforter]GS cunforter, T mult con- 
forter. T henceforth follows different version; O puts 117-18 & 121-2 after 158. 

117. F Fuez pucels et hasar..... 

118. FG E tute (G Et autre) fol compeyngnie; de vynetrie]O ne hauntez mie. 

119-20 not in OF. 

119. G Celui qi. 

121-2 not in DCG. F Mes od ie gens alez E de m. vousr..... F has 2 illegible 
lines. 

123-54 not in F. G puts 123-36 after 170, & O after 168. 

123. acune]G nul, O vous une; en avez]G a. conquis, O avez. 

124. O De une chose vous porpensez; vous bien avisez]C b.v.a., G soiez bien 
apris. 

125. GCO Que ja. 

127-32 not in O, which substitutes § lines: E si enemi en avez Bien avisie soiez 
Se il tence vers vous Ceo vous pri par amours A lui ne devez respouns doner Mes 
la place devez fuer Si vous responez le jugelour Le pys averez a chief de tour. 

127. bien amer]D touzjours a., G amer. 

128. D Et t.h., G Parfitement en vostre quer. 

129. nule home]G nulli, C ascun; a vous]G vous ad. 

130. D De dite de fete ou m., G En defet ou en m. 

131. G Lui envoiez par, C Lui m.par. 

132. vous face a.]G face la a., C en face la. 

133. GO De lui ne prenez; la v.J@ nule v., O ja v. 
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De espeye ne de launce, 
135 Mais autrement purrez conquere 
Amendement par lay de terre 
Ne seez pas trope hastifs, 
Ceo vous prie, moun chere fiz. 
Fole hastivesce mout poy vaut 
140 De simple home ou de haut, 
Car cely que poet bien soeffrir 
Sovent avera son pleyser. 
Si riche homme devenetz, 
Belement vous portés; 
145 Ne vos portez ja trop baud, 
Ne trope simple, ne trop haut, 
Mes vous portez menement, 
Cum a mesure appent. 
Si femme volez esposer, 
150 Pensez de cei, mon filz chier; 
*Pernez nule por sa beauté 
*Ne nule ke soit en livre lettrié, 
*Car sovent sunt decevables 
*Et relement sunt estables,— 
155 Mes pernez une que soit sage, 
Ke vous ne poise la mariage. 
Ta femme demeine amerez 
Et nule autre desirer devez. 


134. G Ne de e., D De cotel de e. 

135. Mais a.])D Hastivement, O Car autre foiz; purrez]DG devez, O poez. 
136. Amendement]GO Vostre dreit. 

137-142 not in GO. 

138. Ceo]C Je. 

139. hastivesce]C hardiesse. 

141. C Celui qui purra b.s. 

143-208 not in C; O puts 143-158 between 106 & 117. 

143. D Entre riches et menes. 

144. O De une chose vous porpensez; portés]G enportetz. 
145. G omits ja. 

147. portez m.|G enportez belement, O p. ouvelement. 
148. mesure]G vostre honur, O nurreture. 

149-170 not in DC. G puts 145-50 & 155-70 after 180. 
150. G De ceo devez aviser. 





151-4 only in O. 

155. G Pernez une femme s., F .... une femme s. 

156. O nei poise; F ... . peysez la m. : 
157-8 not in F. ; 


157. amerez]G bien amez. 
' 158. G E autri femme ne desirrez. 
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Si vous enfaunz engendrez, 
160 Bone mesteres les enpernez, 
Qe il puissunt par léauté 
Lur vie defendre de poverté. 
Si pourez home devenez, 
Ja trop dolent ne soiez, 
165 Car Jesu Crist omnipotent 
Cescours maund a toute gent 
Qi unt a lui bon esperaunce: 
Ensewrs les fet sanz dotance. 
*Pur ceo devez Dieus prier 
170 *E la grace mercier. 
Ne seez pas trope orgelous, 
Vos prie, chere fiz, per amours; 
Orgule regne un poy adés, 
E grant hount vient aprés. 
175 *A autri table ne parlez trop, 
*Qe tu ne soiez tenu pur sot, 
*E autri table ne blamez, 
*Ne la viaunde qe vous mangez, 
*Mes volunters le pernez 
180 *Manger e beivre ge vous trovez. 
Si sage home devenez, 
De ceo vos bien avisez: 
Si nulli devez conseiller 
Qui ad a vous grant mester, 
185 Lui conseillez solum la ley, 





159-162 not in O. 


159. F ....unz engendrez. 
160. F .... ter lour apernez. 
161. F ....en leaute. 

162. F ....ender de poverte. 


163-190 not in F. 
164. O Trop esmaer vous ne devez. 
166. O Fait sucours a t.g. 
167-8. O Ke en lui bien se affie Succurs fait et bone aye. 
169-70 only in G. 
171-74 not in O. 
172. G Ceo vous prie pur vos honurs. 
174. vient]G avient. 
175-180 only in G. 
182. O Chier filz de ceo pensez; bien avisez]G envisez. 
: 183. D Ke acun d.c., O Si nul conseil devez doner. 
j 184. O A celui ke de vos ad m. 
185. conseillez]D c. bien. 
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E ly diez la droit fey. 
Ne li blaundez, jeo vous defent, 
Ja pur or ne pur argent, 
Mes ly diez la droit verité, 
190 Que puys aprés vous sache gré. 
E si plaidour devenez, 
De ceste chose garni seiez. 
Si vous seez en assise, 
Ou en court ou en justise, 
195 Si ’em counte ver tei, 
Responez bien solum la ley; 
Saunz manace u serement 
Devez counter devant la gent. 
Mein en autre ne ferrez 
200 Taunt cum vous od la gent parlez. 
De li riche receverez douns; 
Les povirs aidez pour Dieu amurs. 
*De ceo ke ai a vous counté 
*Vous turnera a grant bounté 
205 *Si vous le voillez retener; 
*Sachez por voir, mon filz cher. 
*De une chose vous dirrai; 
*Uncore entendez a moi. 
Les biens ge vous porchacez, 
210 Sagement le despendez, 
Hors de fole compaignie, 
Beau fiz, et ceo vou prie. 





188. D Pur or. 

189. O Lui diez; G omits droit. 
190. puys aprés]GO autre fiez. 
191-208 not in DC. 


191. F ....aydour devenez. 
192. O Bien avise vous s., F .... ensi apernez. 
193-4 not in O. F .... assise,.... aunt justise. 


195. F .... vers toy. 
196. O R. beal par bon 1., F....lalaye. O puts 197-8 after 199-200. 
197. G S.m.et arnement, F ....serment. 


198. F .... gent. 

199. O Piez ne mains devez mover, F ....mains..... 

200. O T.c. devez as genz parler, F .... parlez. 

201-2 not in O. F....rezies....,....eydez pour dieux..... 
203-8 only in O. 

209. F ....qe vus porchacez, O Des biens ke vous avez evant conquis. 


210. G S.d., C S. les d., F .... les espendez, O Porpensez vous en tun avis. 

211. F ....fole compaynie, O Les despendre en dreiture. 

212. G Chier f. ceo v.p., C Beau dulce f. jeo v.p., F .... vus surd vileynie. 
O Je vous prie et en mesure. 
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Car nous veoms mult sovent 
Une grant partie de fole gent, 
215 Ke vendent tere et tenement 
Et altre chose ge a ceo pent, 
Lour eritage tot enters, 
E mettent tot en deners; 
Et robent ceo beau damoyseles 
220 Que sount en chambre si beales, 
Et achatent lour viaundes, 
Yiges e resyns e almandes, 
Bone vyn, chapouns et owes; 
Puys aprés eles fount lour mowes, 
225 Et mokent cele despendour 
Ke lour fist si grant honour. 
*Quant il ne puit plus durer 
*Ne despender a lur voler, 
*Si lui fra tost un despit; 
230 *Un autre vendra en son lit. 
Car taunt come la bourse poet dorer 
Amour de femme poez aver, 
Et quant la bourse par defaute se close, 
De femme ne averez fors un glose. 





213 not in OF. GC Nous; mult]G m. ore, C ore m. 

214. G Qe une p., C Une p., O Ne vous medlez od f.g., F ... . veez qe mult 
de gents. 

215. G Vendunt, F ....ndunt teres et tenement. 

216-18 not in O, 216 not in F. A ceo pent]G apent, C i apent. 

217-18 reversed in C.G Les heritages; F .... eritage.a..... 


218. D Mettent t.en diners, F....ttunt.... ; tot]C toust. 

219. GC Er. les d., O E roflent les d., F ... . unt cele damoysels. 

220. en chambre si b.]D si avenaunz e b., C avenauntes e b.; F .... ount en 
chambre bels. 


221-6 illegible in F. 

221. G Et chatunt, C Ils a.; O Il a. riches v. 

222. O Figes rys et alemandes, DC Tot apres lour demandes. 

223. O Bone servoise e bon vins; chapouns e]G et graces. 

224. C Et puis; G Et p.a. funt; O Riches oisels et graces gelins. 

225. O Et al drein m. le d.; cele]G li, C le. i 

226. fist]O ad fet; si grant]GC tel, O tant. 

227-30 only in O. 

231-4 not in C. 

231 illegible in F. 

231. GO Taunt. F has 232-6 unmutilated. 

233. F Mes la b.; par defaute se close]G si est c., O soit enclose, F deveynt c. 

234. ne averez fors}G averez, O ne a., F nen a.; un glose]O autre chose. After 
234 F puts 239-40, & puts 235-8 & 241-4 after L.V. 222. 
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235 Por ceo garnez vos compaignouns 
Ke vous avez envirouns, 
Ke il poent le melz faire 
Et de lur folies retraire. 
De ceo seez bien garny, 
240 Beau douce fiz, jeo vos prie, 
Et issi menez vostre vie 
Ke vos amez le filz Marie. 
Ore Dieux nous doint issi overir 
Que fere pussom soun douce pleyser. Amen. 


235-8 not in DCG. 

235-6. F Si apernez v.c. Qe vus seient en viru... .. 

237-8. F Si qil pussent le meuz...., Et de foluy eus retrere; folies]O foiles. 

239-40 not in O; F puts them after 234. 

240. G Chier f.; F Nul pru en averez ceo vous plevie. 

241-2 not in DCG. F Issinke demenez vostre . . . . Qe vus eyme le fyz ma.... . 

243-4. C Dieu vous donne issi o. Que faces soen p., G Plus ore a vous ne dirrai 
Mes a dieu vous commanderai, O Plus ne dirrai meintenant Chier filz a deu vous 
comant, F Plus ne vus die mess... . Beau filz a dieu vus com..... 





TEXT OF THE LATER VERSION OF URBAIN 


1 Un sage homme et de graunt valour, 
Qe long temps vesquit od graunt honour, 
De son enfant se purpensa 
Et de son bien li demostra, 

5 Et dit: Beau fitz, ore escutez, 
Si jeo dye, bien l’entendez. 
Nurtur vous voil aprendre 
Taunt come vous estez de age tendre, 
Et pour verité, je vous di, 

10 Hony est il ge n’est norry. 
Ore escutez, mon cher fitz, 
Coment voil ge vous seez nurrys. 


U is headed Ces sount les curtesyes qeux le sage homme aprent son fitz. S omits 
1-14, but substitutes Qui veolt oir une partie De sens e de curteisie Ore entende a 
ma parole Lessoun lui durai de bon escole. F omits 1-20, T 1-6. 

1. Dh. de g.v. 

2. D omits grant. 

4. D Et de son bone sen ly mostra. / 

6. U Vendentez. 

7. T Ore n. jeo v.a. 

8. D omits vous; T A totez ge sount da.t. 

9-10 not in U.D Car pur v. e veir vous d. Ly home est h. ge ne.n. 

11. cher]D beau douce. 

12. DT C. jeo voile ge s.n. 


Pe air Sew Romar thee Se 
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Seez franke et deboner, 

Saunz mesdit et saunz mesfere. 
Jeo voile tout al primour 

Qe soiez humble et plein de doulcor; 
De beale portour entre la gent, 
Nent trop haut, mes menement. 
Par taunt serrez le meuch praisé 
Et de sage gent appellé. 

De yvresse, beau fiz, vous gardez, 
Car quainte home, ceo sachez, 
S’yl ad nul vice en corps, 
Demayntenaunt le jettra hors, 
Mes de ceo ne pensunt pas plusours; 
Mes si vus desiderez vus honours, 
Veez touz jours ge seez sage 

Et ge vous ne facez houterage 

A nulle homme q’est vivant, 

Ne vers femme ne vers enfant. 
Et quant tu serras entre la gent, 
Gardez ta lange sagement. 

Si vous avez acheson 

De moustrer avaunt vostre reson, 
Curteys et brief soit tun langage; 
Le meuch serrez oy de le sage. 
Et quant vous voillez parlere 


13-14 not in D. T puts them after 16. 

13. T S. ensy f. et bonere. 

15. Jeo voile tout]U Ceo v.t., S Il covent; al p.]JU a p., Dade p. 

16. US Qe vous soiez, D Que tu s.; humble et]D sages et, S omits. 

17-20 not in S, which substitutes E de grant deboneretez Sur tute rien vous 


engardetz. 


17-48 not in D. 

17. entre]U entour; T Et de b.p. entre le g. 

18. T Net. 

19-20. T De totez gentz serrez le pluis ame E sagez serres alose. 

21-6 not in UT. S De iv. ceo vous pri Quant home ivre sachetz de fi Ad nule 


male v. en c. Meintenaunt le launcera h. Et ceo re quident mie les fous plusors 
Mes si vous voletz aver amours. After 26 S puts 57-62 & 67-82; 27-90 not in F. 


27. S Apres estut qe, 7 Toutzjours vous prie qe. 

28. S Qe ja re f. outrage, T Et ge v.n.f. nullez outragez. 

29-38 not in S. 

29. U Vers veil homme ne enfaunt. 

30 not in U; femme]T enfemme. 

31. tu s.]7 vous serrez; la]T7 le. 

32. ta]T vostre. 

33-7. T Et sy a. ascun enchesoun Pour demoustrer v. r. Court et b. £.vostre 


1. Et le muz s. ame du s. Et quant voilez p. S puts 39-46 after 293. 
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Et vostre resoun demoustrere, 
Ou si vous soiez aresonee 
40 De june homme ou de eyné, 
L’entendez bien, ne soiez hastifs, 
Et quant sont passez touz lour disse, 
En my le frount les regardez. 
Vous peez ne voz meyns ne crouellez, 
45 Mes sagement et sanz mesdist 
Respounez a touz lour dist. 
Et fauseté et fause gent 
Sur tout rien vous defent. 
Seez deboneir e curteise, 
50 Et ke tu saches bien parler fraunceys, 
Car molt est langage alosé 
De gentil home, et mout amé. 
Ore retenez cest de moy: 
Ovesge les bonez vous mettray, 
55 Tout jour serrez le muz sachant, 
Le muz amé, le pluis vailant. 
*[A] verité pensetz tous jours, 
*Et léal soietz en bon amurs, 
*Treez tousjours a franchise. 
60 *Jeo ne vous defend pas quointise, 
Mes jamés, a vostre voil, 


39. S Et quant v., T Et si v.; soiez a.]S estes enresone. 

40. S Del plus j. ou del e. 

41. T Luy e.; S Gardez le en milu son vis. 

42. sont|ST serrount; touz lour]S ses. 

43. T En nfy lour f. r. ly, S Dunc responetz si sagement. 

44. ne voz]T et; S Ke vous re blame nule gent. S adds Vos pietz vos mains 
tant ne quant Ja ne movetz en parlaunt. 

45-6. S Mes de la lange soulement R. e ceo brevement. T adds Pour dieu amour 
soiez bonere E cointez et sagez pour bien faire Et de beale affaitement Pour bien 
acoynter ove le gent Ne soiez pas dissafaitez Jeo voile ge soiez affaitez. 

47-8 not in S. T puts them after 52. 

47. T Fauxcete. 

48. vous]T jeo vous. 

49-56 not in US. 

49-50. T Frank bonere e c. Et pour bien p. en f. 

52. mout]T bien. T puts 53-6 between 98 & 99. 

53. T Et ore. ; 

54-6. D O les biens que jeo m. Si en serrez le plus s. Ore escotez moun douce i 
enfaunt. D henceforth follows different version to 188. : 

57-60 only in S. 

61-2 reversed in U. 

61. U James, 7 Ne j. 
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Ne vous lessetz veintre orgoil, 
Kar ceo est la surtz de touz maus 
Et chef de pecché criminaus, 
Et ceo est le peché ge fet la gent 
Purrir et finer malement. 

*Cil q’est orgoillous, 

*I] quide tantost crestre tous, 

*Qe unkes certes Rolland 

*Ne valut de la meité taund 

*Cum il fait, a soun quider, 

*E si ne vault mie Oliver, 

*E plus quide estre curteis 

*Ke Wawain, li niez li reis, 

*Ke unke ne fist vilainie, 

*Certes, ceo dit, en sa vie. 

*E plus quide estre beaus 

*Qe ne fust Horn le juvenceaux, 

*Ou Ypomedes esteit, 

*Ke tute beauté aveit. 

*Lessetz cele vice ester, 

*Si apernetz de vous humilier. 

*Unquore vous prie sur tout rien 

*Qe de pecché vous gardez bien, 
Et totes choses ge fere devez, 
Premerment vous purpensez 
A quel chef vous puissez trere; 
S’il est bone, bien est a fere, 
S’il est mauveys, si lassez, 
Et pour meutz fere vous purpensez. 
Seez touzdis bone cristien; 
Amez Dieu sur tote rien, 


62. T Ne avez en cuer ascun o. 

63-6 not in S. 

65. T Cest. 

66. T Morer et f. After 66 T puts 149-50, then 153-4, then 225-6. 
67-82 only in S. 

83-4 only in T. 

85. S Mes de tute rien que f.d., T Et en chescun rien ge comencez. 
86. T De la fyn tout foitz purpensez. 

87-90 not in T. ‘ 

87. puissetz]S purretz. 

89-90. S Sil est mal si le lessetz Si freetz qe pruz et ge senetz. 
91. T Et s.; touz dis]ST tut jour, F tenuz. 

92. F Eta. 
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*E vostre preome, cume vous, 
*Tut soit il busoignous, 
95 Et si ametz saint, eglise 
Léaument e le servise. 
A tute gent fetes honours, 
Si bien a meyndres cum a seygnours, 
Et a femmes nomement, 
100 Kar ceo est del mound afaitement 
Ke l’em prent plus a gree 
E plus i est alosé; 
Car d’eles venent les pruesces, 
Les grauns honours et lez hautesces, 
105 Les biens, les joyes, tout a une mot; 
Dount me est avise q’il est sote 
Ki d’eles se fet hayr; 
Ja ne verrez bien finer. 
*Pour quele chose jeo vous prie 
110 *Qe a bone femme soiez amy, 
Et sanz folye et sanz pecché 
Amez le bien sanz fauxceté. 
*Si voil, qe vous ametz par amurs, 

93-4 only in S. 

95-6 not in UF. 

95. T Dote dieu e s.e. 

96. T Amez luy byen et soun s. 

97-8 reversed in UST. 

97. F Et puis a t. 

98. UST Le meuz vous avendra a touzjours (S omits a). T adds Et vous covient 
destre amable Vers tout gent et compaignable De beal porte vers chescun homme 
De beal semblant ceo est la somme Et as femmes faitez honours En vostre vie a 
toutz jours. 

99. femmes]7 femme. 

100. T Quele est ensigne d’a.; del mound a.]S grant enseignement, F un fayte- 
ment. 

101-2 not in T. 

101. S Dieu le prendra bien a gree; l’em]F le mond. 

102. S Et il nous ert bien alouue, F Com plus vus ert aloye. After 102 F puts 
143-4, & omits 103-132. 

103. d’eles venent]S de femmes vient, T deux v.; pruesces]U prues. 

104. ST Les ho. et les ha. (7 hautissez). 

105. T Les b. e les j. tout a un. 

106. S Dunc; est]S fet cum; sot]7 soun(?]. 

107. d’eles]T deux, S de eles. 

108. T Jammez ne luy v. b. chevir; finer]S achevir. 

109-10 only in T. 

111-12 not in S. 

111. U Que ceo est f. ou grant p. 

113-14 only in S. S puts 113-18 & 123-30 after 162. 
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*Ke vous en serretz le plus prus. 
115 Plus ameretz les curtaisies, 
Et lerretz les vilainies; 
Plus ameretz les nectetetz, 
Les ordures enchiveretz. 
Mes de une rien vous gardez, 
120 Ke ja en femme ne affiez 
Pur sa valour ne pur son pris, 
Saunz counsail de voz amys. 
Veez ge en vostre vie 
Ne vous avauntez de vostre amye. 
125 *Kar si porretz vous saun faille 
*Perdre les eofs e la maille. 
*E tutes les gentils femmes del mond 
*A tousjours mes vous harrond, 
*Eschiveront vostre compainie 
130 *Pur cele soule vilainie. 
*Ametz sen e léauté, 
*Eschiwetz folies e pecché, 
E si ne parletz mie trop, 
Ke janglour tient home a sot; 
135 Mes quant vous voillez parlere 
Et vostre resoun demoustrere, 
Veiez q’il soit resoun, 
Saunz mesdit et saunz tensoun, 
Issi en serretz plus duté 
140 Et pur sage alosee, 


115-18 not in T; U puts 117-18 before 115 & omits 116. 

115. U Et pusa. 

117. U Et pusa. 

118. U E les o. eschuerez. 

119-22 not in S. 

119. rien]7 chose; vous]T7 v. bien. 

120. T Jammes en f. en affiez. 

122. T S. bon c. 

123. S Mes gardez gen, T Et jammez en. 

125-132 only in S, which puts 131-156 after 108. 

133-4 not in UT. 

133-4, F Mes surment neni trop Car j. t. h. sots. 

135-8 not in F. 

135. UT Et quant; voillez]S vodret. 

137. U Gardez quil ert r.; soit r.]S i eit vive r. 

138. TS.m.et. T adds Portez vous bien entre la gent Et toutfoitez menement. 
139-48 not in T. 

139. F Esis.; U Sis. le meuch ame. 

140. S Plus ame e plus preisé, F Que si vos trop sovent parlez. 
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*Kar si tute jour jangletz, 
*Dunc serretz plus aviletz. 
Aquayntez vous a bones gent 
Et parlez curtesyment. 
145 *Servetz les petitz e les grantz 
*Et apernetz les nounsachantz. 
*Et sur tute rien vous en pri 
*Ke vous ne mesdietz nulli. 
Aletz partout entre la gent, 
150 Si orrez de plusours afaitment, 
Kar jammés, jeo vous affye, 
Ne serrez altrement nurrie. 
Seez de bele conteinment 
Si vous portetz meienement, 
155 Nent trop haut, ne trop baas, 
Qe nul se puisse fere de vous gas. 
Amez les armes et les chivaus, 
Si les averez bones et beaus, 
Si les donez autresi vilement 
160 Come ils vausissent nient. 
Mes si tere devetz doner, 
Pensetz bien de l’empleer. 
*Ore mettez cest en vostre queor, 


141-2 only in S. 

143-4 not in U. 

144. S Et p. deboneirement. 

145-8 only in S. 

149. F Alez sa et la qurante, T Et a. toutfoitz e. le g.; entre!U entour. 

150. F Pur tudis estre apernaunte, T Pour oyer et aprendre faytement; de 
p. a.]S p. enseignement. 

151-2 not in T. 

151. jeo]S Ceo bien, F ceo. 

152. altrement nurrie]S dune court bien n., F en un lu bien ... . (last word 
illegible). 

153-64 not in F, which has 2 illegible lines. 

153. T Et s. 

154. T Et p. v. m., U Ou que tu vas entour la gent. 

155. ST Ne trop. 

156. S Qe n. ne pusse f. sa g., TQ e lem ne face de v. g. After 156 S pute 223-41. 

157. T Amez armez et c.; S A. les chiens et les oisaux. 

158. ST Et si (T Si) vous les avetz. 

159-60 not in T. 

159. autresi]S ausi. 

160. ils]S si eux ne. 

161-92 not in U. 

161. 7 Sit. 

162. T P. bur [?] bien esploiter. 
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*Si apernetz de bien doner. 
165 Vous durretz au comencement 
Mangier e boire franchement 
A trestouz ceux del pais, 
E les beux chivauls de pris 
As chivalers vaillauntz, 
170 E les maneres bien séauntz; 
; As dames durretz les fermauls, 
Les ceintz de soie e les aneaux, 
E as beles damaiseles, 
Les gerlaundesches [?], les bukebeles [?}. 
175 *Puis si dorretz as esquiers 
*Gardes, escheites e mestiers, 
*Eglises as clerks ge sunt sages, 
*As sergeauns les mariages 
*De veve dame, quant il vous escherra; 
180 *Nul ne vous en blamera. 
*Puis si dorretz as menestreux 
*Beles robes e deniers, 
*Chapes, runcins, chaucéure; 
*D’aultre chose ne unt il cure. 
185 Pour Dieu gardez vous bien 
Ne promittez nulle rien 
*Sur esperaunce d’autry; 
*Par venture n’est preste a luy, 
Qar mult promittre et rien doner 
190 Ceo fait le fool mult conforter. 
*Et ore ne lerrai ke nel vous die, 


163-4 only in S. 
165. T Si v. d. tout al c., F (rest of line missing) ....orrez a comenc..... 
166. franchement]F largement. 
167. T A prodez hommez du p., F A bone gents du p. 
168. T Robes et chivalex du prys. F (rest missing) ....gardra votre pris. 
169-209 not in F. 
169-73. T E as les vaylauntez chivalers Chivalez villez et maneres Et a lez 
damez beaux jewes Cotez de say fymaux dorrez Et a bourdez et damyselez. 
174. Corr. Les gerlaundes et beubeles; 7 Symplez garlandez et choses beales. 
175-84 only in S. 
185. S Et pour; bien]S ent b. 
186. S Ke vous ne p. rien. 
187-8 only in T. 
i 189, D Car beau promesse et r. d., S Si vous nel voilletz d. 
i 190. D Se fest li f. recounforter, S Kar ceo fet le f. c. D henceforth follows 
: different version. 
191-2 only in S. 
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*Certes ceo est grant vileinie. 
*Ore escutez ge jeo vous die; 
*Vous gardez bien de tote folie. 
195 *Des maus ge veynent de orgoil 
*Chastier mon enfaunt voil. 
Sur tote rien vous requer 
Qe orgoil ne proche vostre cuer. 
Veez ge ne seez lousengour 
200 Vers amy ne vers seygnour, 
Et s’il desirent ge vous diez 
Tote le male ge vous savez, 
Ne pensez my pur eus paiere, 
Mes pur bien dire sanz cuer grevere. 
205 *Et a la meuz ge vous poez, 
*Plus beal counsail lour donez, 
*Et s’il crusent a cele foez, 
*Pus aprés vous savrount grez. 
Et pour Dieu ne vous acustumez 
210 D’escharner homme ge vous vee: 
Tout seyt il pour et bosoygnus, 
Que il ne seyt si beal come vous, 
Ne si prodome, ne si sachaunt, 
Ne si curteys, ne si vaillaunt; 
215 Ja pur ceo n’echarniez, 
Kar pur escharner, bien sachez, 
Ne serrez jamés alosez, 


193-6 only in U. 

197-208 not in S. 

197. T Ets. t. r. jeo v. r. 

198. ne proche]7 naproche. 

199. T losenger. 

200. amy]7 dame; seygnour]7 s. per. 
201. diez]7 moustrez. 

202. T Toutz les mals. 

203. T Ne p. m. eux enpaier. 

204. T sanz grever. 


205-8 only in U. 

209. ST Pour d. 

210. F (henceforth mutilated) Decharnir homme ge v.... (rest missing); 
veez]T poiez. 

211. T Tout qil soit; F Tut seyt il poursu.... ; et)S ou. 

212. T Ou qil; S Ou il ne soit b.; F Que cil ne seit si bea... .. 

213. T Si; F Siriche ne siavena ... . ; prodome]S pruz; sachaunt]ST vaillaunt. 

214. vaillaunt]T sachant, S bien chantant; F Si queytez ne si sacha..... 

215. F Pur ceo ne luy escharnise .. . . ; n’echarniez]ST ne luy e. 

216. F Car pur escharnir ceo sac .... ; bien]S ceo. 


217. S Nes. alosetz ne enhausetz; F Ne serrez avaunte a..... 
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Mes haie et rebutez. 
Et moult soleit Dieu haier 
220 Ceux ge ament I’escharnir, 
Et serra li escharnisour 
Escharny al chef de tour. 
*Pernetz garde de tute ren; 
*Lessetz les mauls et fetes le bien. 
225 Ne seez pas envyous, 
Ne plein de ire, ne covetous. 
Et si homme te voet mesdire, 
Ne saillez pas pur ceo en ire, 
Lessez les dire tout lour voler, 
230 Kar meutz ne li poetz hunir, 
Et quant il avra tout counté 
Si serra il pur fole clamé, 
Et tu a sage tout tenuz, 
Le meuz amé et cremuz. 
235 *Le home ge va tensaunt 
*Et tute la gent enparlaunt, 
*De li ne vous chaut tant ne quant, 
*Mes celi ge se covre al queor, 
*De li fet il bon garder. 
240 *Ja ne verretz sage home haustif, 
*Ne sot, qe il ne soit mellif. 
Si vous avez rien bien fet, 
Ja par vous ne soit retret. 
*Ne de rien vous avauntez, 


218-21 not in F, 

218. T Mes h. mult e rebette, S Ne li escharnisour en blessetz. 
219-24 not in T. 

219. S Ainz vodra d. h. 

220. S Ke trop aime e. 





222. F Mes escharni a chef de....; al chef|D dec. F has 2 lines, De ceus 
} aprisez seyez a..... Qe de nurtour vus ay vo,....& ends with E.V. 235-8, 
& 241-4, 

223-4 only in S. 


225. T E nes.; pas]S mie. 

226. T Ne plein d’ire ne anguissous. T henceforth follows different version. 

227. S Et si nul h. vous v. m. 

228. pas}|S mie. 

229. S Mes lessetz lui d. t. son pleisir. 

230. U Kar m. ne lour purrez venger. 

231. S Kant; counté]S tente. 

232-4. -S Il en serra p. sot c. Et vous pur s. tenu Dute ame e c. 

235-41 only in S. 

242-3. S E si v. a. de rien b. f. James p.v.nes.r. U ends here; rest only in S. 


| 
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245 *Mes pes eez e taunt facez 
*Ke tous li aultres del pais 
*Parougent bien de vous tutdis. 
*Treez vostre lange ensus, 
*Suffretz vos fetz parler pur vous. 
250 *Jeo vous lou, manaces guerpir, 
*Kar tel manace ge n’ose ferir. 
*Si vous usetz ore manacé 
*E vostre ire fu ja passé, 
*Si la parole fust siwie, 
255 *Hom la tendroit a vilainie. 
*Hunte serroit, si parole 
*De prodhome fu tenu a fole. 
*Pur ceo vaut moult l’apensé, 
*Kar ceo ne set nul hom for Dé. 
260 *Quant vous aletz par le pais, 
*Le veu chemin tenetz tutdis; 
*Kar sovent en la novele veie 
*Avient pis ge venir ne deiue. 
*Ametz vostre viel compaignon; 
265 *Si fretz sens e reison. 
*Plus est mestrie de garder 
*Un amy ge del purchacer. 
*Jammés a maveise gent 
*Ne vous compaignetz ascient, 
270 *Kar de malveis compaignon 
*Ne vendra ja si mal noun. 
*A prodes hommes vous treez, 
*Dunke quiderunt gent ge vous seetz 
*Sages, tut ne fusetz vous. 
275 Tousjours ametz les beaux geus, 
*Par quei estrif ne tenson 
*Ne pussetz surdre; qe le bricun, 
*Quant il veit ge il pert l’aver, 
Tut iert ennui en son penser. 
280 *Tost avera fet une folie 
*Ou dit un mot par envie, 
*Ke li aultres ge serront pres 
*Nel mettront en obli jamés. 
*Le consail ge oi averetz, 
285 *Pur rien ge soit, nel descoveretz. 
*Bien devetz, si estes léaux, 
*Vostre ami garnir de ses maux. 
*Ceo ge prodhomme vous dit 


277. Corr. pussent. 
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*Ne devetz tenir en despit, 
290 *Ne vous ne devetz pas tutdis crere 
*Ne aprés jescun dit fere, 
*Mes en les ditz q’om vous dit 
*Gardetz la reison, s’il i gist. 
*E quant vous vodretz beau parler, 
295 Parletz saunz rire e saunz jurer. 
*Ne juretz mie par le corps Dé, 
*Ne par la buele, ne par le pé, 
*Ne par nul aultre tel serment; 
*Kar cil que jure faus, sovent 
300 *T] pecche en millu son frount, 
*E li plusors le mescrerunt. 
*E ceo vous di je bien pur moi, 
*Cum plus juretz, le meins vous crei. 
*La chose ge veii avetz 
305 *Ja a tort ne coveitetz. 
*Ki aultri chose en emblé prent, 
*Il desert qe l’en li pent. 
*Mes de la chose qe vous avetz— 
*E en cele vous bien paietz— 
310 *Seit ceo pouerté ou richesce, 
*Pernetz le tousjor en leésce, 
*E mercietz Deu le tut pussant 
*Ke vous puet fere honur grant, 
*Le mal tolir a soun pleisir. 
315 *A tiel seignur fet bien servir. 
*Fuetz tavernes e teles places 
*Ou surdunt mesfetz e manaces, 
*Kar teus sunt au matin sage 
*Qe al seir chaungent lur curage; 
320 *E ki trop beivent, entrent en rage, 
*Par quei sovent avient grant damage. 


306. MS chose emblé enprent. 


The two poems, Edward and Bon Enfant, add little to the picture 
of manners given by the Urbain. They are even more disconnected 
and lacking in any literary distinction, except perhaps for the 
pleasant ending to Edward, where the reader is besought to put 
himself in such a frame of mind that at last he may live eternally 
with God, 

Ou home n’ert jameis lasse 
De regarder sa bele face. 


Edward has a distitictly clerical flavour throughout. It stresses 
complete subservience to God (17-32), though at the sare time 
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you should be cheerful, lest you resemble a “‘papelard,” and all 
sorts of games, especially chess and backgammon, are essential 
to the well-nurtured (229-232). Then you should seek out people 
of holy life and “bone gent de religioun” (37-44), and remember 
that God takes away earthly things to test your love of Him ( 35- 
148). After a passage (155-170), glorifying women and their 
all-powerful influence (four lines of which (159-162) are almost 
word for word the same as 103-4 and 107-8 of the Urbain Later 
Version), you are hastily brought back to a reminder of God and 
the Virgin (171-6), and lengthy instructions on church-going 
(177-200), while the pious peroration, instead of being confined 
to a few couplets, extends over 28 lines. There is moreover a 
passage (223-8) against swearing, which solemnly advises you, 
if you are quite unable to restrain your feelings, to swear by fox 
and cat, ““Seynt Reynald e Seint Tiberd.”’ 

Bon Enfant is a much shorter poem of the same nature as 
Edward, but of less interest, and calling for little comment. The 
general stock of ideas in both is much the same as in the Urbain, 
though the same wording appears only in the Edward passage 
mentioned above, and in E 151-2, which is an interpolation from 
the Later Version (266-7). Parallels to Cato are again noticeable 
in a few places; Bon Enfant 49 is reminiscent of the Cato line 
(already quoted). Anonymous Version, p. 111,1. 75, and Edward 
295-8 resembles Cato, p. 110, ll. 23-4, which run: 


E du doner sais remembrers, 
Ke autre fiez te durrunt plus volunters. 


The tone on the whole is general, but there are some practical 
details, such as keeping your hands still while talking to a lord 
or lady (E 91-2), and seeing that everyone besides yourself is 
served at table (E 287-294). The lack of any sort of literary style 
is especially noticeable in the way in which, in both poems, the 
writer leaps from broad principles to minute details and back 
again, without any attempt at sequence or grouping. 


TEXT OF “EDWARD” (MS BODLEY 425) 


1 Edwars, entendez bonement (f. 107*] 
De! ma comandement, Deu m’aprent 
De tai garder et doctriner, 
Pur ceo q’il veut qu’est mester. 


1MS Deu. 
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Ore priom a Dieu nostre sire 

Qu’il me doint sen et matire 

Que jeo te puisse bien apprendre; 
Et Dieu te doint si ben entendre 
Que prodhome puissez devenire 
Et a grant honor avenire. 

Drescez la teste contremunt, 

Sin me gardez en mi le frount, 

Et voz orailles enclinez, 

Et de bon corage m’escotez. 

En ton quoer doucement reten 
Ceo que jeo te dirroi pur ton bien. 
Amez Dieu a ton poier; 

Ceo est comencement de saveir, 
Quf[e] li deis duter et amer 

De quoer, d’alme, de penser. 

Tote ton poier et ton desire, 

En fete, en dit e en oyer, 

Ton espirit, ta volunté, 

Ta esperaunce, ta seurté [f. 107%] 
Seient ferment en Dieu planté; 
Tretote est a sa volunté. 
Quantque est vivant en terre, en mere, 
Sur tote rien le dois loiere. 

Douce enfant, met quoer et entent 
De li amer en ta juvent, 

Et seiez jolifs? devant la gent, 

Et servez Dieu priveement. 
Chantez et volunters juez, 

Que papelard ne resemblez. 

Quar tute gent fount grantz parlanz 
De riche home et de sa contenance. 
Amez et portez companie 

A genz qui sount de seinte vie; 
Seiez amie et compaignun 

A bone gent de religioun. 

Chescun pur toi priera 

Que ja male ne lin avendra. 

Les serjanz Dieu touz jours amez, 
En terre honuré serrez. 

Pere et mere devez doter 

Et chier tener et mult amer, 

Et par grant humilité 
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50 


65 


70 


85 


90 


Les dois servir a volunté. 

Cum plus les verrais enveiler, 
Plus les dois amer et suffrir; 

De lur biens ne avez ja envye, 
Et Dieu te durra lu[n]ge vie. 
Saluez volunters la gent, 

Et parlez amiablement. 

Amez et portez compaignie 

A léaux genz et bien norri, 

Et mult bele semblant lez facez; 
Qu’il soient de voz privez, [f. 108*] 
En eus voz beus douns esploitez 
Mult franchement quant temps verrez. 
Unquore te comande et defende 
Que ne promettez rien al gent 
Que vous prestement nel donez 
Al hure que primes saverez. 

Et la ou verrez rebaudie, 

Fauce parlonces® e jang[lJerie 
Et gent qui sunt de male escole, 
Ne recordez ja lur paroule; 
Nule conseil a els ne moustrez, 
Mes lur compaignie eschiez. 
Unquore te pri et comande 

Que tuz jours seiez vers disant. 
Jeo ne sei hunt greniour 

Que estre tenuz a mentour; 
Mes touz jours dites veritéz, 

Si averas bone renoméz. 

Seiez léauz et seinz irour; 

De touz choses ceo est la flour, 
Kar léauté est fundement 

De touz bien communaument. 
Seiez lieauz vers Dieu et home, 
Et de bele paroule t’acustome. 
Les losengers ne creez mie; 
Amez la gent de seinte vie. 

De fauce gent ne tenez pleste, 
Tute est perdu quantque home lour feste. 
Quant entre bone gent serrez, 
Apertement vous contenez; 
Avisiez bien tute entoure 

A qui deviez porter honure. 


3 Corr. parlances. 
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Quant a seignur ou a dame parlez, 
Paisiblement voz mains tenez; [f. 108%] 
Seiez de bone entendement, 

Et responez curteisement. 

Tote coi te ten sanz movir, 
Tantque il uunt dit lour volir. 

Ne janglez trope devant la gent, 
Ne a manger, jeo te defent; 

Celui qui voet trope jangler, 
Prodhomme nel doit escoter. 

En ton corage dois penser 

De bene fare et male leisser. 
Unquore te pri que ne parlez mie 
De ordure ne de vilanie; 

Les bels contes dois reteinere, 

Et vilainis paroles haier. 

Ton meistre et ton seignur suffrez, 
Lour [c]hastiement recevez.‘ 
Seiez humbles et beles parlante 

A tote gent petite et grant, 

E lez amez et honurez 

Solunc les biens que en els verrez. 
Le sen ge d’els orras, retein; 

En ascun tens te fra plus bien. 

Si ascun gent te eient meffete, 
Seit a tort ou a dreit, 

Et tu ne te purras venger, 

Ne devez pas trope manacer; 
Celui qui voiet mult manacer 

Et puis ne se savera venger, 
Escharz suffra sovent 

Et meinz ert prisé de la gent. 
Met ton poier de bien aprendre 
Et bien retenir et bien entendre. 
De mut saveir t’estut penser, [f. 109+] 
Si grantz terres dois guyer; 

Si tu n’as bone entendement, 

Tes consaillers mult sovent 

Te frunt meint bosoigne fere, 
Dount en averas pert et contrere. 
Si te lorunt li plus sages 

Pur lur pru fere ton damage; 

Pur ceo covei{n]t mult saveir, 
Que tu sachez aparceyver. 
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135 Ne mettez pas trop ton desire 
De amer chose qui doit failler, 
Ne filz ne file ne autri aver, 
Mes pensez et sachez pur veir 
Tute est prest a Dieu le creature, 
140 A li rendez grez et honure. 
Et de ceo bien apris,° 
Ke Deu tut sovent a ses amis 
Ceo que plus eyment par desire, 
Pur fere eus de lui sovenire. 
145 Pur ceo ne fetes ja semblant 
De trope amer chos failliant, 
Mes Dampnedeu sovent priez 
Qu’[i]l garde quantque vous amez. 
Ton veil ami dois tener chier, 
150 Et partut le dois honurer; 
Meuz valt ami proveu garder 
Que autre novel purchascer. 
Seure serrez del ami conu, 
Et de le novel sovent desceu. 
155 Dames et puceles amez, 
E les servez et honurez; 
En parole, en fete, en semblant 
A dames seiez bienvoillant. [f. 109%] 
Des femes venent les profe]sces, 
160 Les honours et lez hautesces; 
Qui de femes sei fete haier 
Ja ne verrez bien acheveir. 
El] monde n’as plus cher aveir 
Que bone feme, sachez de veir. 
165 A pain verrez nule home vaillant 
Qu’il n’en aime ou ait amé avant. 
Par tote les dois honur porter, 
Si tu voes a haut pris munter; 
Portez lur bone compaignie, 
170 C’est un treble curtesie. 
Sur tote chose jeo te pri 
Que ne mettez Dieu en obbli, 
Ne la douce virgine honuré, 
Dount il prist humanité. 
175 Quant serrez en greignur turment. 
En Dieu t’afie seurement 
Alés volenters a muster 








* Corr. Et de ceo seiez b. a. 
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Les servis Dieu a escoter. 
Si devez continuelment 
La messe oier devotement; 
Ne devez juer ne gaber, 
Ne a home ne feme conseiller, 
Mes priez Dieu le soverain pere 
Qu’il te® doint sa joie entere. 
Oier, paroule et penser, 
Tretote devez a Dieu doner. 
Gardés qe bien eiez en vous 
Que tu li serves a genuls 
Mult humblement, ceo vous comand, 
Tantge la messe seit en disand. 
Mult vous coveit pener sovent 
Pur server a terene gent, [f. 110*] 
Qui nous faudront sanz achesoun 
Quant plus en eus nous affierun. 
En le secle n’ad fors desaynanz, 
Ore seit en Dieu nostre asseuranz. 
Escutez la messe par delit 
Tantque “In principio” seit dit, 
Et voz bosoignez, ceo sachez, 
Tote jour melz’ cheverez. 
Ton linage dois* mult amer; 
Ceux que verrais a bien turner 
Entour toi les dois acoiller 
Et avancer et cher tener. 
Pur toi lur vies metterount 
Quant les estranges te faudrount. 
Li estrange truvera son aver 
La ou quidra® son pru faier. 
Plus te derrai!® de mon corage: 
Si tu as foles en ton linage, 
Qui a folie se sunt apris, 
Et volunt devenir falis, 
Voisent failler o les failans, 
Et retener avretz taisanz. 
Li taisant partut taira, 
Et li falis partote faudra. 
Beu fiz, te prie et defende 
Que ne facez fole serement. 
Qui ascient se” parjura 
® MS quidrai. 
10 MS derra. 
"MS ses. 
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Dieu ad” guerpi, a debles s’en va. 
Unquore te pri et comande 

Ne adecerte ne va gabante; 

Nule fole serement usez, 

Et si retener ne vous poiez, 

Si devez jurer seinz perile 

En noun du chate et de gupil, {f. 110¥.] 
Par Seynt Reynald e Seint Tiberd, 
Pur fere ta paroule sert. 

A esches jue et a tables, 

Et a touz autres juez covenablez 
Qui a plusurs jues se set deduire 
Ceo est grant honur et nurture. 
Si asset bien, douce dancels, 
Que tu aymis cheins et chivals, 
Et voz chacez mult chier tenez, 
Et veneri mult amez. 

Apernez bien a chivauchier, 
Chivaus coure et demener, 

Et sovent i mettez entent 

Et tant l’usez en ta juvent 

Que tu te’ sache bien aider 
Quant tu serrais nuvel chivaler. 
Unquore te di, mon douce enfaunt, 
Que tu seiez aperceyvaunt 

Qui bien sert, qi malement; 

Prue en averas, men ascient. 

A lur paroules pas ne gardez, 
Mes lur overez bien esprovez. 
Quant conustras certeynement 
Ceux qui servent lieaument, 
Deporter les dois et suffrir, 

Et mult amer et chier tenir, 

Et aider q’il aient sustenaunce; 
Qui meuz te sert, plus l’avauns. 
Et ceux que troveras orgoillus, 
Medisanz et contrariouse, 

Quant pur tels se” conustras, 
Voisent a Dieu, melz te fras. 

Si voilliez faire bone chace, 
Orgoille de ta mesoun en chace. [f. 111°.] 
J’ai weu tiels mellis en mesun, 


4 MS ta. 
6 Corr. les. 
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Et medisant est mult’* felun; 

Quant al bosoigne vendrount, sovent 
Plus cowarde serront ge simple gent. 
Soiez franz et bone vianders, 

Et a les poveres soiez amoners. 

Et si te dois bien aviser 

De tes dounes sagement doner. 
Uncore t’estut a plusurs gent 
Emploier’’ ce douns malement, 

Pur le secle qui est plain de fausin, 
Et pur chescun tenir en main, 

Kar fause lange bien sovent 

Veit home grever bone gent. 

Donez a vaillaunz chevaillers 
Chiens, oisels et destrers. 

A gentiz homes de valur 

Emploiez voz douns de jur en jur, 
Et quant averez d’eus bosoigne, 

A vous vendrount seinz ensoigne. 
De poier des amis seez bien sert; 
Plus serrez dotéz et surffert. 

Si tere ou rent devez doner,!® 

A home que vous tenez chier, 

Seiez avant bien conseillé, 

Que ton don seit bien espleité. 
Enfant, quant a manger serrez, 

Et home vous'® sert de plusurs daintez, 
Pernez gard tote enviroun 

Cum il sunt servi par la mesoun; 
Curteisement lur envoiez, 

La ou defaute vous verrez, 

Kar melz vaut viande doné 

Que vilenie saulee. {f. 111%.] 
Quant home te fete doun ou present, 
Ne obbliez pas, jeo te defent, 

Einz lui merciez doucement; 

De lur averez plus sovent. 

Seiez de curteise manere, 

Et ne diez?® pas detere” 

Dame ne de femme vivant 

A qui d’amour fetes semblant. 


19 MS le. 
2 Corr. devez. 
21 Corr. detrere. 
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3 Corr. En. 








Qui de tes amis voet male parler, 
Poi se poiet en strange affier. 
Afermes en Dieu voz amours; 

A grant boisognes te fra socours. 
Quant sage gent oiez parler, 
Suffrer les dois et escoter, 

Et Damnpnedeu te sustendra, 
Et” touz bienfez te avancera. 
Quant Deu averas a ami, 

Mar dotras ton ennemi; 

Ces qui damages te querunt 

En lur fetes confundu serrunt. 
Dieu te savera melz garder 

Que ma lange ne seet conter. 
Ore priez Dieu matin e tart 
Qu’il te conseil, sauf, et gard, 
Et q’il te dointe sens et léauté 
E valur et humilité; 

En le secle pardoine te face, 

Et qu’il te dointe suir sez trace. 
Et priez Deu, ne ubliez mie, 
Que a tes amis dointe bone vie, 
Et vous e a eus bone aventure, 
Et a la joie qui tutdis dure, 
Devant la mort tele espace, 

De pecché regeier tele grace, 

Et vous si bien confesser 

Que o li puis sanz fine regner, 
Ou home n’ert jameis lasse 

De regarder sa bele face. Amen. 


{f. 112°. 


TEXT OF “BON ENFANT” (MS BODLEY 425) 


Bon enfant doit a son lever 
Corps et alme a Dieu comander; 
Puis se deit mult bien seigner, 
Que Dieu le! garde d’encombrer. 
Bone enfant deit la crede dire 
En noum Jesu nostre sire, 

Et a coucher et a levere 

Le doit doucement recorder. 
Aprés la crede, la paternostere, 
En? noun Deu et ses apostre. 
Bone enfant doit dire avé 


2 MS Et. 


[f. 112°.] 
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En noun la douce mere Dee; 

Et quant il vint devant l’ymage, 
Curteisement ci fra que sage, 

Si doit illoques agenoiller 

Et la douce virgine desprier 

Qu’el le reteinte pur son enfant 
Et de touz males lui soit garrant. 
Bone enfant doit la messe oier 

Et devotement a Dieu servir, 
Tant ge le prestre ait sacré 

Et puis aprés sa mayins lavé. 
Bone enfant doit a son diner 
Tost aver faite et tost diner, 

Et un foiz beiver, sanz plus, 

Ceo li pri q’il ait en us; 

Lors vois® juer, sanz plus attendre, 
O ceus de quels il purra apprendre. 
Bone enfant doit corteisement 
Saluer tote estrange gent, 

Et parler amiablement 

Et regarder apertement. 

Bone enfant doit a manger 
Garder sa lange de jangler, {f. 112°.] 
Ne doit rier ne rechiner, 

Mes tute l’ostel deient* aviser. 
Bon enfant se doit user 

De poi boier et rien manger, 

S’il voet estre prodome et sage; 
Trope boier vient de fole usage. 
Bone enfant, jeo te comand 

Que touz jours seiez vertz disand; 
Celui qui ment sanz achesoun 
Plus vile doit estre que laroun. 
Unquore te di que bone enfaunt 
Doit estre de joiis semblant, 

Et estre apert devant le gent 

Et parler atret (?) apertement. 
Bone enfant doit son mestre cremer 
Et ses aprises retenir; 

Seignur et dame doit doter, 
Amer, servir et honurer. 

Enfant ge grant honur attent 
Doit estre baud devant la gent. 


‘ Corr. deit. 
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55 Cointement se doit porter 
Et le menton amont lever, 
La teste contremont drescer 
Et apertement regarder. 
Bone enfant devant la table 

60 Doit estre cortose et servisable, 
Et fere bel semblant et apert, 
Et parler haut, la bouche over. 
Et s’il eient dames ou damoisels, 
Treer se doit devant els. 

65 Aquainter se doit® al plus bels 
Et enquere de lour noveles. 
Devant tote lez reignez doit aler 
La gent conustre et rechercer. 
Enfant, quant de manger levez,* 

70 Te meins o ta bouche lavez; 
Si devez dire basement: 
“Beau sire Dieu, grace te rent 
De quantque el secle me donez. 
Pur vostre enfant me retenez, 

75 E me donez sen et valur; 
Gardein me seiez et socour, | 
Si me fetes bone chivaler, 
Pruz, léauz et droiturel. 
Uncore ce pri jeo le filz Marie, 

80 Qu’il me doint joie de m’amie, 
Et bone feme et beaus enfaunz, 
Cortoises et sages et vailliaunz. 
Sire Dieu, a tei me comand 
En veillant et en dormant, 

85 En ma{n]gant et en bevant, 
En muntant et descendant. 

' De touz mals me soiez garant, 

Leesce et joie et bele semblant 

89 Me doint Dieu a remenant.’”’ Amen. 


In the Apprise and the Petit Traitise, both only known in a 
single 15th-century MS, we find a rather different type of poem 
from the Urbain and the Edward, one dealing almost entirely 
with table-manners. The change of title is significant; we are 
no longer considering knightly courtesy, but ordinary good be- 
haviour to be observed by any well-nurtured person, and the pupil 
is not so much a page, with his duties to perform, as a guest, un- 


5 MS Aquaintes se dois. 6 MS manger estez levez. 
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versed in the ways of good society. This guest must still be very 
young, however, for the Petit Traitise tells him to sit beside the 
other children while he is one of them (169), not to hurt his 
companions at play (179), and not to force anyone to play with 
him who is unwilling (181). He is reckoned as rather older in 
the Apprise, for, although it also abounds in what we consider 
very elementary rules for table-manners, it has a passage on 
circumspect behaviour with women (175-8), which is meant for 
more than boys. We have emerged from the atmosphere of 
chivalry in the Later Version of the Urbain, and are faced again 
with a realist’s views on woman’s character, ending, however, 
with the command to strike no woman, ‘‘whatever she may say,” 
for if you do so, you are lacking in all nurture. 

Perhaps because their scope is more limited, these two poems 
are rather less disconnected than the Urbain and its like; they 
go fairly consecutively through the course of a meal, with oc- 
casional excursions into more general topics, such as the dis- 
quisition on women mentioned above. Moreover the A pprise has 
the distinction of being written, not in monotonous couplets, but 
in strophes aabccb, every third line having only 6 syllables, which 
introduces some variety. One couplet only of the Petit Traitise 
(177-8), is an interpolation from the Urbain (Early Version 119- 
20) and it seems to have been inserted haphazard. It would have 
more point if placed after 161, where there seems a hiatus, for a 
rhyme to “ivresse” is wanting. Since 157, ‘“nurir,” also lacks a 
rhyme, the whole passage is unsatisfactory. 

In subject-matter these two poems bear a closer general re- 
semblance than any of the others to the bulk of the Middle- 
English Books of Courtesy, but they do not resemble one more 
particularly than another. Their order seems peculiar to them- 
selves, and there is no parallel in the English to the scheme of 
rhymes in the A pprise. We can find no detail, common to poems 
in both languages, which is sufficiently individual to prove any 
connection; if a French and an English writer both give you 
commonplace advice, such as not to drink too much, or play with 
your knife, or fill your spoon too full, it proves nothing, unless 
there is a striking resemblance, either in the wording or in the 
sequence of admonitions. There is no more likeness between our 
poems than is inevitable when different people are writing in dif- 
ferent languages, at the same date, on the same subjects and for the 
same kind of person. 
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TEXT OF L’APPRISE DE NURTURE (MS BODLEY 9) 


1 Beau dulce, esgardés, [f. 61°.] 
Dulcement si moy lisés, 
Pernés de moy guarde. 
En quelle lieu que vous venetz 
5 Ales, esteetz, beal le guardetz, 
De nurture en avetz warde. 
Si vous venetz entre la gent, 
Portés vous honestement 
Et en beale manere. 
10 Soietz dulce en parlaunce, 
Simple et honeste en counteynaunce, 
Si emporterés la banere, 
Si vous seietz a la table, 
Od bealle nureture et amyable 
15 Moustrés vous a toute gent. 
Si a vous viegne ascun amy 
Qui vous reheite, responetz a luy 
Et mercietz lui dulcement. 
Tenet voz peedz en quiete 
20 Et voz mains a vostre diete, [f. 62°.] 
Et ne parlez oultre mesure. 
Ne lessetz vostre viaunde 
Pur nulle autri demaunde, 
Et ne bevetz a demesure. 
25 Si vous veietz ascun manger, 
Ne lui devetz trop juger, 
Hounte est, pur veritee; 
Trop ne lui volez regarder, 
Ne quei il fait a demaunder; 
30 De nurture est un nyceté. 
Beau dulce fitz, si joesne juwe 
Aqueu! jolyf, come faulk en mue, 
Ne devetz pas mesdire luy; 
A mal ne lui jugés, ceo est envie, 
35 Et de nurture est vileynie; 
Juvente lui meyne, beau dulce amy. 
Si soietz home de nurture, 
Pur nulle maner d’aventure 
Chaungeable ne devetz estre de coer. 
40 Gard que ne soiez nounestable, 
Kar a Dieux ne homme ne serrez covenable, _[f. 62”.] 
Pur ce que? ne savetz rien amer. 





1 Corr. Auque. 2MS qui. 
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Dulce chose est de dulce amer 
Et ceo dulceour fermement tener, 
Sans nulle faillaunce. 

Nurture est, pur veritee, 

De courtaisie estableté* 

De tener la saunz flecchaunce. 
Si ascun homme soit deshoneste 
Ou en fait ou en geste, 

Ne luy juggez pur orguylous, 
Kar vilaynie est, pur veritee, 

Si tu juggez pur honesté 

Le malnurri ou envious. 

Si tu voils estre amé, 

Et de nulli estre blasmé, 

Gard qeu soietz coumpaignable; 
Einsi serretz vous sauns blasme. 
Gardez bien vostre bone fame 
Et ne soietz pas rogable. 

Si vous venetz en ascun lu 

La ou vous n’estez pas cognu [f. 63°.] 
Gardez vous dunke de rage. 

De ryse auxi vous guardez, 

La bouche trop ne ovrez, 

Ensi serretz tenuz pur sage. 

Et si la avetz estee devaunt, 
Pur ceo ne soietz pas joiaunt 
En fole countenaunce. 

Qui trop s’affie en juyer 

Pluis tost purra meserrer 

Et faire a luy grevaunce. 

Soietz dulce en parlaunt, 
Amyable en reguardaunt, 

Si en serrez vous amé, 

Sues et beale maneyez; 

Et prueement si vous juetz 

Et ensi ne serretz blasmé. 

Beau dulce fitz, entre la gent 
Ne vous aletz lourdement, 

Kar ceo est denorture, 

Mais touzjours beale chiere 
Faire devetz en vostre manere [f. 63%.] 
Des fols conquereiire. 

Si tu eyetz rien de courteysie 
De nul homme en ceste vie, 
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Pensetz de faire guerdoun. 
Pur poi ne serretz vous irretz 
Envers toun amy ne enquerretz 
90 Nule malveis enchesoun. 
Devannt la gent ne tensetz, 
Ne nulle homme ledengez, 
Kar ceo est vileinye. 
Nul encountre coer eietz, 
95 Ne ses faitz reprovetz, 
Ka[r] ceo vient de grant envie. 
Tes mains devaunt la gent ne frotez, 
Ne voz peedz mie discoveretz, 
Kar n’est pas gentirise. 
100 Vostre lange ne feynetz, 
Ne vostre teste entour gettetz, 
Kar ceo est une lede guise. 
Si vous eitz ascun amy 
Qui pur petit vous eit guerpi, [f. 64°.] 
105 Et il de vous n’eyt cure, 
Guardez vous en vostre vie 
Qu’envers lui ne corroucez mye, 
Kar il n’est pas nurture. 
Si ascun homme vous eit mysdyt 
110 Pur graunt chose ou pur petyt, 
Ne pernetz nient en grief, 
Mais moustrez toust en respoignaunt 
Que nurri estez, noun pas enfaunt, 
Par dulce parole et suef. 
115 Si seignour parole, ne parlez nient, 
Kar ceo malement avient 
A homme nurri ou sage. 
A primer boire et puis parler 
Oultre le hanap et jangler— 
120 Ceo moi semble outrage. 
Si ascuny vous demaunde: 
“Vuelletz rien de ceste viaunde?”’ 
Ne le refusez, jeo vous empri; 
Dulcement luy mercietz 
125 Et pur toun sodal‘ le receyvetz, [f. 64¥.] 
Et serretz tenu nurri. 
Ne voilletz estre avauntour 
De toun sen ne de toun vigour 
Entre congregacioun. 





* “thi frend” written over the top in different hand and ink. 
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Nul home mokes, ne ne mentz mie, 
Ne parlés rien de vilaynie: 

Ceo de envie est l’enchesoun® 

Sur la table ne vous souetz,*® 

Ne oud toun coutel ne juetz 

Taunt come vous estez a maunger. 
La hanap beale asseetz, 

Et vostre viaunde beal trenchetz, 
Et maungetz saunz daunger. 

Ne encrachetz oultre la*table 

Si aultre lu soit covenable 

La ou vous le pouetz faire, 

Ne vostre nees ne devetz pincer 
Taunt come vous seetz al maunger, 
Et la vous gardrez de pere. 

Soiez franc de vostre doun, 

Mais nient oultre resoun, [f. 65°.] 
Kar c’est nulle profit. 

Vostre promesse replenetz, 

Le doun de vostre amy ne refusetz, 
Ja ceo qu’il soit petyt. 

Devaunt la gent belement maungetz. 
Sur le naperoun voz mains suetz, 
Ne frotez voz gencies. 

Od nulli ne parletz, 

Ne od playn bouche ne bevetz, 
Kar cestz soun vilaynies. 

Si vous estez de age hault, 

Pur ceo ne serretz vous trop bault 
A nully de mesfaire; 

Kar si tu soietz, tu serras notee 
Pur denurri et desaffaitee, 

Et ceo ne serroit affaire. 

Si tu soietz pres de jangloures, 

Ne soietz mye trop ragours 

De parler vilaynie; 

Kar ascun chose toi eschapera 

Ke par aventure toi poisera [f. 65°.] 
Tout temps de vostre vie. 

Et pur ceo, bien vous guardez, 

Si vous rien parler voulez 

Od les escoymouses. 

Dire devetz priveement 

Et briefment vostre talent 


5 MS C. env. e. de I’e. ® Corr. pouetz. 
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175 


215 


7 Corr. merciera. 


Entre luy et vouse. 

Si nulle femme jue od vous, 

De vostre corps soietz gelous 

Et de toun parlere, 

Kar si rien faces a demesure, 

Toi serroit dit a denurture; 

A hounte toi purreit turnere. 

Si tu ne bien facez, ils ne lerrount 
Que ascune chose ne pyncherount, 
De dit ou de countenaunce, 

Et de ceo vous mokerount, 

Et aprés vous jugerount 

Sauns nulle defaillaunce. 

Pur ceo vous pri, beaulx dulce fitz, 
Que vous ne ayetz de rien enviz 
De dame ou de damoisele. 

Kar devaunt vous paisera, 

Et en la chaumbre vous jugera; 
N’i ad nulle que n’est hagernele. 
Nulle femme mesdietz, 

Ne nulle femme ne ferretz, 

Pur rien qu’ele die. 

Et si vous faicz, vous moustrez bien 
Que vilans estez, et ne savetz rien 
De nurture ne de curtaisie. 
Jammés a counseil ne venetz 

Si ne soietz appelletz, 

Kar ce est mal presumpcioun. 
Nule rien ne premettetz 

Fors ceo que doner voelez, 

Kar ce est nulle reisoun; 

Si vous avetz en nul amy 

De par fortune soit empoevry, 
Soietz naturel; 

Ne luy despisez, ains lui aidetz 
De vos biens, et lui counseilletz; 
Si fretz vous come droyturel. 

Si vous eietz devaunt vous 
Viaunde qui soit precious, 

Od toun sodal partietz. 

Aultre foitz od toi partira, 

Et de toun partier toi mertiera’ 
Et nurri tenuz serretz. 
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Chiens et oisealx si ametz,® 
A ches ou tables si juetez 
Sauns hasarderie.*® 
Od toun veisyn tei aqueyntez,'® 
Od luy manger, vous devetez 
Volountiers, s’il vous prie. 
Devaunt la gent ne devetz reprendre 
Nulle homme, mais devetz attendre 
De dire toun talent 
Jesques en un liu venetz 
Ou vous a lui dire poetz 
Bien et privément. 
Si vous estez a bras senestre, 
Tener le devetz od la mayn destre {f. 67°.] 
Et enbracer bealement. 
Et si vous karoler voulez, 
Les mains trop ne movetz, 
Mais les pedz jolivement. 
Que ceste estorie sovent regard, 
De nureture n’avera jamés warde 
Certeynement. 
Issi finist l’ Apprise de Nurture. 


TEXT OF THE PETIT TRAITISE DE NURTURE 

(MS BODLEY 9) 

{I]ssi comence un petet tretis de norture. [f. 81°.] 

Ces sont les ensignemens 

Ke bons sont a toutes gens 

De vertuz et de curteysie; 

Beau fiuz, ne les ubl{iJe mie. 

Tes oilz sovent tornez 

Vers celui ou qui vous mangez, 

E ton dos torner est deshonour, 

A manger, a ton seignour. 

Ton pain que mors avez, 

En ton potage ne le metez, 

Ne giser ne lessez en nul manere 

En t’esquele ta quilere; 

Ne tant ne le chargez pas 

Ke partie chese sur vos dras; 

Cil est tenu por enfant 

Ke ces dras degoute en mangant. 


8 “Par tens viande les donez’’ added in different hand and ink. 
9 “‘le fetez”’ added in different hand and ink. 
10 MS te iaqueyntez. 
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1 MS detirer. 


Ne ta quilere puet servir 

A deu compaignons a pleysir. 
Aprés que mangé en avez, 

Sur la nape ta quilere suez. [f. 82°.] 
Gardez que supes ne facez 

En autri beyvre sanz congez, 

Ne viande demandez, 

Mes ce que trovez, si le pernez. 
Et de beivre ben vous paiez 

Tel cum vous dorra li botiliers; 
Ne autri table ne blamez 

Les mangers que vous troverez, 
Car vilanie est de blamer 

Et cele chose pus manger. 

Ne ne devez encliner; 

Tut droit subseez cum affeitez. 
Entur toi trop n’engardez, 

Ke vos deis en broe ne lessez, 

Ne l’esquele dont vous mangez 
De lesche de pain n’ensuez. 

Vers ton seignur u ta dame 

Tei estriver si est blame, 

U envers eus escracher 

Vilanie est, ou nes muscher. [f. 82*.] 
A tes enfanz que sont petis 

Ne donez beaus dras, si me creez, 
Kar il ne les sevent garder 

Sanz seulleur ne sanz decirer.! 
Vos enfanz petis affaitez. 
Curtoysie leur apernez, 

A la fiez les batés 

E par parole les chastiez. 

A manger juer de cotel 

E de quilere n’est pas bel, 

Ne vos deis pas escouez 

Utre l’esquele dont vous mangez. 
Pain et char assez trenchez, 

Mes trop grant morseus ne facez, 
Mes menement, si me creez, 

Les morseus mult bien trenchez, 
E devant ton compaignoun les mettez, 
E pus ovec lui mangez. 

Sur un trenchour les mettez, 

Si tu veuz fere beaus morseus 

A long trenchez de cotels, 
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E pus le cotel bel assuez, [f. 83°.] 
Ke il ne soit de la char enbruez. 
Chaud pain devez depescer; 

Char de lievre ne devez trenchier, 
Ne de aignel ne de conin, 

Ne char fresche de purcelin. 

Ne devez tes dens espelucher 

De festu al manger, 

Mes si grant mestier en avez, 

De la nape les essuez. 

A vostre compaignon vous profrez 
De vituban, si vous le avez, 

Pur les dens espelucher; 

Par reson gre vous deit saver. 

Et de manger vous en gardez 

Tant com boit ou ki vous mangez, 
Ne trop sovent dire wassail 

Saunz comandement, de mon consail, 
Ne trop aforcer de parler 

Tant com en ta bouche est manger. 
En ta bouche petis morseus metez, 
Kar sachez, quant vous mangez [f. 83°.) 
E ta viande bien maschiez, 

Si trop grant morsel pernez, 

Si vous soiet aresoné, 

De parole serrez desturbé. 

A tout ne a moyté, gardez 

En nule manere ne bevez, 

Mes bevez entemprement, 

Kar ceo est afaitement. 

Kant le porcel est vous offert, 

Tun sac seit meintenant overt; 

Par aventure vous repenterez 

Si vous reffusez en? atendez. 

Si vous avez dun doné, 

Jamés ne soit reprové, 

Et si vous avez dun receu, 

Bien le remembrez, ce est vertue. 
Si seignour ou ton compaignoun 
Vous die rien en confessioun, 

Ben le celez, si frez cum sage, 

Kar ceo est manere de bon corage. 
Quant vous ceez au manger, [f. 84°.] 
Ne vous acotez a oriler, 

S’il ne soit pur maladie, 
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Kar sachez que ce est vilanie. 
Cum devant ai dit, ne devez acoter 
A autri table au manger, 
110 Mes a la vostre bien poez; 
Vous avez poer, si vous volez. 
Une autre chose vous voil aprendre; 
Ne soiez trop hastif le hanap prendre, 
Ne trop longes ne le tenez, 
115 Ne trop utre ne parlez. 
Si ton hoste, ceo sachez, 
Vous dit: ‘Bel amy, bevez,” 
Ceo qu’il dit, ceo facez. 
A autre de lui le hanap bailez, 
120 Se il ne die: ‘“‘A moy bevez,” 
E si il offre ou beau semblant, 
Dire ne devez: “‘Bevez avant.” 
Si rien vous conte, bien l’escotez, 
En oiant en pes seez; 
125 E si respondre en devez, [f. 84”.] 
Chef et meins en pes tenez. 
Coment pout cil respondre 
Ke de cel vice ne se put defendre? 
Leez ton seignour ne soiez mie 
130 S’il ne te comande; ce est curteisye. 
E si par aventure leez lui seez, 
Kan il leve, si levez. 
Estrange ne devez aresoner 
Au comencement del manger, 
135 Ne trop de noveles lui demandez, 
K’il ne ert de manger desturbez. 
Aprés manger, si vous volez, 
Aventure et noveles demandez, 
E sil respoyne curteisement 
140 E nent ne mente a escient. 
Ou a aser ou a lever 
Wardez que ja ne seez per; 
En une main ja fu ne portez, 
N’en l’autre eaue, si vous me creez. 
145 Le manger devant ton seignour mys 
Doner ne devez, ne fere amys. [f. 85°.] 
Ta table ne devez a nuli veer, 
Ne tes viandes propres loer. 
L’enfant touz jours doute fu 
150 Ke par arson I’ad un fez sentu. 
Li fous put estre deceu sovent, 
Li sage par un fous touzjours le sent. 
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Vous devez rire en bele manere, 
Ou douce semblant, ou bel chere; 
155 Ne devez pas trop degetter, 
Ne de bouche trop eschiver. 
Si vos enfanz nurir voilez,* 
Les fors beyvres leur atemprez, 
Kar autrement les hoynerez; 
160 Les sens enfeblist et les pis, 
E les sages fet forsaniz; 
Mult i a folie en yvresse. 
Ton hoste en sa meson 
Contredire n’est pas reson 
165 Son comandement par dreiture, 
Nunt pas ce que passe mesure. 
Si vous par kas sur bank seez, [f. 85° 
Le bank de talon ne batez. 
Leez les enfanz‘ vous devez ser, 
170 Tant com vous estez leur per. 
Quant jeuenes estez et poy savez, 
Ou les juvencel seez. 
Quant vous serrez de grant age, 
Ou le viel seez et ou le sage. 
175 Bien poez par dreiture 
. Avant manger lascher vostre seynture. 
Qui est yveroyne et taverners, 
Tost avra gasté ses deners. 
Si ou tes compaignouns juez, 
180 Gardez que vous ne les blessez, 
Ne cil qui ne volt ou tei juer, 
Vous ne le devez aforcer. 
Si vous avez grant baillie, 
Des losengers n’amez mie, 
185 Ke bel semblant font devant la gent; 
Derere poynent cum serpent. 
A ton seignour ne contez mie 
De ton compaignoun vilanie, 
S’il ne torne a deshonour 
190 E a damage ton seignour. 


GLOSSARY 
Including only rare words, unusual meanings, or peculiar spellings. 
These last are given their Modern French equivalent. 
Symbols and Abbreviations. 
V Earlier Version of Urbain le Courtois. 
L Later 7 ss Oe - 


3 MS voilez nurir. * MS Les leez e. 
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E Edward. 

B Bon Enfant. 

A L’Apprise de Nurture. 

P Petit Traitise de Nurture. 

Bozon, Contes: ed. Lucy Toulmin Smith & Paul Meyer, Les Contes 
Moralisés de Nicole Bozon, Paris, 1889. 

Pope, Angier: M. K. Pope, Etude sur la Langue de Frére Angier, Paris, 
1904. 


achesoun L 33, enchesoun A 90: sf. occasion, reason, pretext. 

acheveir E 162, chever E 200: v.n. end, turn out E 162; v.a. accom- 
plish E 200. 

acoter, v.refl. lean P 105. 

adecerte, adv. assuredly E 222. 

afaitment, sm. nurture, training L 150. 

afermir, v.a. make fast E 305. 

affaiter, v.c. bring up well P 45. 

aforcer, v.a. force P 182; v.n. strive P 80. 

aider, v.a. help V 202; v.n. see to it, help E 253; v.refl. show one’s 
fighting powers E 241. 

aler, v.refl. bear oneself A 80. 

amoner, adj. alms-giving E 266. 

amys, adv. amiss P 146. 

apenser; pp. as subst. thoughtful man L 258. 

apert, adj. frank, open B 47. 

apertement, adv. cheerfully, openly Z 88; frankly B 32; =experte- 
ment, fluently V 71. 

apoer V 39, pouer A 133: v.m. lean. 

ascient, adv. wittingly L 269; men a. to my knowledge E 246. 

asseetz A 136, assuetz P 62 =essuyez. 

atret, sm. welcome (?) B 48. 

avancer; imper. 2 avauns E 254: v.a. help on. 

avantour, adj. boastful A 127. 

avaunter, v.refl. boast L 124. 

aveir; a.+inf.=fut. E 214; a. en soi remember E 187; inf. subst. 
business E 207. 

avower, v.a. vouch for V 110. 


bailer, v.a. pass, hand P 119. 

baillie, sf. power P 183. 

baud, V 145, bault A 158: adj. cheerful, lively B 54; forward, over- 
ready A 158; adv. in a lively manner V 145. 

beivre V 180, boier B 38 =boire. 

beubele, sf. bauble, trifle L 174; cf. Pope, Angier, Glossary. 

blaunder, v. flatter, blandish V 187. 

botiliers, sm. butler P 26. 
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bricun, sm. worthless fellow L 277. 
broe, sm. broth P 34. 
buele, sf. bowel L 297. 


ceez v. seeir. 

cei=ceo V 150. 

ceint, sm. girdle L 172. 

cerveise, sf. beer V 53. 

cescours =secours V 166. 

chace, sf. hunting E 235; (metaphorical) E 259. 

chape, sf. hooded cloak L 183. 

chapoun, sm. capon V 223. 

ches v. esches. 

chescun E 41, jescun L 291 =chacun. 

chever v. acheveir. 

cointement, adv. in sprightly fashion B 55. 

compaigner, v.refl. (+a) frequent the company of L 269. 

condoner, v. be permitted V 68. 

conin, sm. rabbit P 66. 

conquere, v.a. obtain V 135. 

conquereure, sm. conqueror A 84. 

conseil, sm. secret E 69; de mon c. to my way of thinking P 79; 
venir a c. give an opinion A 199. 

conseiller, v.a. advise E 285; whisper E 182. 

conteinment, sm. demeanour L 153. 

conter, v.a. relate V 203; v.n. plead V 195. 

contrariouse, adj. quarrelsome E 256. 

contrere, sm. harm, injury E 130. 

conustre B 68 =connaitre. 

corage E 14, cur- L 319: sm. mind, spirit. 

coure, v.a. let run (a horse) E 238. 

covrir, v.refl. keep one’s counsel L 238. 

cowarde, adj. cowardly E 264. 

creature =créateur E 139. 

crede, sf. creed B 5. 

cremer B 49; pp. cremuz L 234: v.a. fear. 

crestre, v.a. surpass? L 68. 

croueller, v.a. shake, agitate L 44. 

cruser, v.n. grumble LZ 207. Cf. Bozon, Contes, Glossary, grousser. 


dainté, sf. titbit E 288. 

damage, sm. harm, loss, injury L 321. 
debles =diable E 220. 

decevable, adj. deceitful V 153. 
decirer =dechirer P 44. 

degetter, v.. fidget P 155. 
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degouter, v.a. spot, mark P 16. 

delit E 197, -te V 125: sm. delight; fou d. unlawful pleasure V 125. 

demeine, adj. own V 157. 

depescer, v.a. break into pieces P 64. 

deporter, v.a. make merry, give pleasure to E 251. 

derrai = dirrai E 209. 

desaynant, adj. as subst. schemer E 195. 

deschaproner, v.a. unhood V 38. 

deshoneste, adj. impolite A 49. 

despit, sm. contempt L 289; wrong V 126; faire un d. a slight V 229. 

detrere, v.a. detract, speak ill of E 300. 

deu =deux P 18. 

diete, sf. food A 20. 

dit L 292, dist L 46; pl. disse L 42: sm. remark, conversation. 

doctriner, v. refl. instruct oneself E 3. 

doin, -nt = Indic. Pres. 3(V 77, 103), or Subj. Pres. 3(V 243, E 319) 
of donner. 

dolent, adj. sorrowful, wretched V 164. 

dorer =durer V 231. 

dorra P 26, du- E 52 =Fut. of donner. 

droiturel, adj. righteous, upright B 78. 


em =on (impersonal pron.) V 75. 

emblé; en e. adv. stealthily L 306. 

emploier E 270, -pleer L 162: v.a. make use of; (+a) give to E 270. 
en=on, L 307. 

enbruer, v.a. cover with broth P 63. 

enchesoun v. ach-. 

enchiveretz v. esch- 

encliner, v.a. lend (ear) E 13; v.. bend over, sprawl P 31. 
encombrer, sm. vexation, annoyance B 4. 

encountre; aveir e. coer have an antipathy to A 94. 
encracher =cracher A 139. 

enpernez =apprenez V 160. 

enquere, v. seek, ask A 89. 

ensewrs, adj. safe V 168. 

ensi = ainsi. 

ensoigne = essoigne, sf. legal excuse for absence E 280. 
ensuez =essuyez P 36. 

entemprement, adv. temperately P 90. 

enter, adj. entire, unbroken E 184. 

entre; e. la gent in society L 17. 

enviz, sm. reluctance, ill-will A 188. 

eof, sm. egg; perdre les e. e la maille lose absolutely everything L 126. 
escharnir, -er L 210, ech- LZ 215: v.a. mock. 
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escharnisour, sm. mocker L 221. 

eschars, sm. taunt E121. 

escheeir; fut. 3 escherra L 179: v.(+a) fall to the lot of. 

escheite, sf. escheat, inheritance falling to the overlord through lack 
of heirs, L 176. 

esches E 229, ches A 218; pl.m. chess. 

eschiver; fut. 5 enchiveretz 1 118, 6 eschiveront L 129; imper. 5 
eschiez E 70, eschiwetz 1 132: v.a. eschew, shun L 118; condemn, 
criticize (?) P 156. 

escient, sm. knowledge; a e. wittingly P 140. 

escole, sf. school V 95; breeding E 67. 

escourre; imper. 5 escouez P 51: v.a. shake. 

escoymous, p/.-ses A 171: adj. squeamish, touchy, cf. Bozon, Contes, 
Glossary, also N.E.D. squeamous, & esquaymous. 

escracher =cracher P 39. 

espace, sf. space, interval (for repentance) E 327. 

espelucher, v.a. pick (teeth) P 74. 

espleiter, esploi-: v.a. make use of E 59, 286. 

esquele, sf. dish, platter P 12. 

esquier = écuyer L 175. 

estable, adj. steadfast V 154. 

estableté, sf. stability, foundation A 47. 

estorie, sf. (written) work A 235. 

estrif, sm. strife L 276. 

estriver, v.refl. dispute P 38. 

eyne, adj. elderly L 40. 


falis = pp. of faillir E 212. 

faulk, sm. falcon A 32. 

fausin, sm. falsity E 271. 

fermal; ~/. fermauls L 171: sm. clasp, brooch. 
festu, sm. straw P 69. 

feynetz, ? A 100. 

fige, sf. fig V 222. 

fine, sf. end E 330. 

finer, v.n. end, die LZ 66. 

flecchaunce, s/f. flinching A 48. 

forsaniz =forcené, adj. raving mad P 161. 
fu =feu P 143. 


gab; nom. gas: sm. jest, gibe L 156. 

gaber, v. jest E 181, 222. 

garde, sm. ward L 176. 

garde L 223, wa- A 6; sf. care, watch; aveir g. be afraid A 236; aveir 
g. de have a care for A 6. , 
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garnir, v.a. protect L 287. 

gelous, adj. careful, guarded A 176. 
gencie, sf. gum, tooth A 153. 
gentirise, sf. good breeding A 99. 
getter =jeter; v.a. jerk A 101. 

geus =jeux L 275. 

glose, sf. speech, words V 234. 
guise, s/f. trick, habit A 102. 

gupil, sm. fox E 226. 

guyer v.a. govern E 126. 


hagernele, adj. unstable, changeable? (conn. with OF. hagard, not 
with ME <OE hag?) A 192. 

hanap A 119, hannape V 53: sm. goblet, tankard. 

harrond =/fut. 6 of hair L 128. 

hasarderie, A 219, -drie V 117: sf. gambling. 

hastivesce, sf. haste V 139. 

hautesce, sf. important position L 104. 

holers, adj. debauched V 119. 

houterage =outrage L 28. 

humanite, sf. human nature E 174. 

hoynerez =/fut. 5 of hogner; v.a. scold P 159. 


irrer, v.a. make angry A 88. 
issi=ainsi V 241. 


jangler, v. chatter LZ 141. 

janglerie, sf. gossip, chatter E 66. 

janglour, sm. chatterer L 134. 

jescun v. chescun. 

joiaunt, adj. merry, cheerful A 68. 

jolivement, adv. actively A 234. 

jolif, adj. cheerful, lively E 31; as adv. lightly, restlessly A 32. 
joiis =joyeux B 46. 

jue =jeu E 230. 

juyer, v.n. rejoice; inf. subst. merry-making A 70. 


karoler, v.n. dance A 232. 


laroun, sm. thief B 44. 

lay v. ley. 

le ( <illo +comparative) by that the more V 23. 
lede =laide A 102. 

ledenger, v.a. insult A 92. 

leésce, sf. joy, cheerfulness L 311. 
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leez =lés, prep. beside P 129. 

lerrai L 191, -etz L 116, -ount A 181 =/fut. of laisser. 

lesche, sf. thin slice P 36. 

lettrié, adj. learned V 152. 

ley V 185, lay V 136 =loi. 

linage, sm. family, lineage E 201. 

liu =lieu A 226. 

loer P 148, loiere E 28; fut. 6 lorunt E131: v.a. advise L 250; praise 
E 28. 

losenger E 83, lousengour L 199: sm. slanderer. 

lu =lieu A 61. 


maille, sf. small coin L 126; perdre les eofs e la m. v. eof. 

manere, sm. manor L 170. 

maneyer, v.a. treat A 76. 

mar, adv. in an evil hour; (with purely negative force) E 312. 

mariage, sf. marriage V 156. 

mellif ZL 241; pl.-is E 261: adj. quarrelsome; as subst. L 241. 

mere =mer E 27. 

mes, sm. dish, food V 56. 

meserrer, v.n. act wrongly A 71. 

mester V 184, -ier L 176: sm. need V 184; trade, occupation V 160; 
office V 28. 

metres, sf. mistress V 97. 

meutz L 90, melz V 237, meuch L 19, muz L 55 = mieux. 

meyndre =moindre L 98. 

mi, adj. half, mid-; en mi le frount full in the face E 12. 

mie L 72, my L 203: adv. at all. 

millu, sm. midst; en m. son frount barefacedly LZ 300. 

mettre; m....de direct .... towards E 135; m. entent give one’s 
mind E 239; m. la vie lay down one’s life E 205. 

‘ouster V 27, mus- £177: sm. church. 

mowe, sf. grimace V 224. 

mue, sf. cage A 32. 

muscher, v.a. blow, wipe (nose) P 40. 


nape, sf. P 20, naperoun, sm. A 152; tablecloth. 
naturel, adj. compassionate A 207. 

necteté, sf. thing of good report L 117. 

nes P 40, nees A 142: sm. nose. 

neue =nue, fem. adj. V 40. 

niez, sm. nephew L 74. 

nounestable, adj. unsteady A 40. 

nounsachant, adj. unlearned L 146. 

nyceté, sf. foolish, ill-bred action A 30. 
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orgoillous, adj. proud (in bad sense) L 67; (in good sense) V 171. 
oriler, sm. cushion, pillow P 105. 

orras = fut. of ouir E 113. 

ostel, sm. house, company B 36. 

over = ouverte. 

overir, v. act V 243. 

ovesge =avec L 54. 

ovre; pl. overez E 248: sf. work, deed. 

owe, sf. goose V 223. 


paiere, v.a. please L 203; v.refl. please oneself L 309; be content P 25. 

pain = peine. 

paiser, v.n. calm oneself, be silent A 190. 

papelard, sm. hypocrite E 34. 

pardoine = pardon E 321. 

parler; ind. pres. 3 parole A 115; subj. pres. 6 parougent L 247. 

passer, v.a. overstep P 166. 

pé L 297; pl. peez L 44 =pied, pieds. 

pecché criminaus, sm. cardinal sin L 64. 

pener, v.n. make efforts, strive E 191. 

pent =appent V 216. 

per, sm. peer, equal P 170. 

per, adj. lazy? (<piger) P 142. 

pere, v.n. break wind A 144. 

persone, sm. parson V 67. 

pes = paix L 245. 

piere =pere, father V 31. 

pis =pieds ? P 160. 

plaidour, sm. lawyer V 191. 

pleste = plait, sm. agreement; tenir p. de make an agreement with 
E 85. 

pluis =plus L 56. 

porcel, sm. portion P 92. 

portour, sf. demeanour L 17. 

pouer v. apoer. 

preome, sm. neighbour L 93. 

prest, sm. loan E 139. 

proesce E 159, pruesce L 103: sf. moral excellence. 

pru £ 132, prue E 246: sm. profit, advantage. 

prus L 114, -uz B78: pl. prodes L 272: adj. worthy, brave. 

purcelin, sm. pigling P 67. 


quainte =cointe, adj. well-bred L 22. 
quei = quoi L 321. 
queor = coeur L 163. 
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quilere =cuiller P 12. 
quointise =coin-, sf. wit, lively intercourse L 60. 


rage, sf. madness L 320; wild talk A 63. 

ragours, adj. very eager (conn. with ragier) A 164. 

rebaudie, sf. revelry E 65. 

rechiner B 35, resch- V 41: v.n. grimace. 

recorder, v.a. remember E 68. 

regeier =regehir, v. confess E 328. 

reheiter, v.a. greet cheerfully A 17. 

reigne, sm. kingdom B 67. 

reis =roi L 74. 

relement =rarement V 154. 

remaner; pres. p. remenant B 89: v. remain; a remenant for evermore 
B 89. 

renomé, sf. reputation E 76. 

rent, sf. revenue, money E 283. 

reschiner v. rech-. 

resyn =raisin, sm. grape V 222. 

retraire V 238; pp. retret L 243; v. relate L 243; (+de) withdraw 
from V 238. 

rier =rire V 41, B 35. 

rober v.a. clothe, buy clothes for V 219. 

rogable, adj. liable to blush (?) conn. with rogir, cf. decevable V 153. 
or quarrelsome (?) conn. with OF. rogue A 60. 

runcin, sm. hack (horse) L 183. 

ryse =ris, sm. laughter A 64. 


sacrer, v. celebrate (Communion) B 21. 

sauf = pres. subj. 3 of sauver E 318. 

sauler, v.a. satiate E 294. 

secle, sm. world E 195; life E 321. 

seeir, ser P 169: v.n. sit; pres.p. séauntz fitting L 170. 
sei=se £ 161. 

seigner, v.refl. cross oneself B 3. 

seinz = sans. 

sergeaunt, -janz E 43: sm. servitor E 43; attendant, squire L 178. 
sert =cert E 228. 

servisable, adj. willing to serve B 60. 

seulleur, sf. stain P 44. 

seynture =ceinture P i76. 

sil =sili P 139. 

sin =sien E 12. 

siwie = pp. of suivre L 254. 

sodal, sm. companion A 125. 
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soul =seul Z 130. 

soulacer, v.a. refresh V 61. 
subseeir, v.n. sit up P 32. 
sues, adv. pleasantly A 76. 
suez =essuyez P 20. 

supe, sf. sop P 21. 

surffert = pp. of souffrir E 282. 
surtz =source L 63. 


tables, pl. fem. backgammon E 229. 

tai=toi E 3. 

talent, sm. mind, opinion A 173. 

tant; t. ne quant (after neg.) not one whit L 237; par t. so much the 
more L 19. 

taverners, adj. tavern-haunting V 119, P 177. 

tei=toi V 195. 

tenement, sm. possessions V 215. 

tenser, v.n. argue L 235; dispute A 91. 

tenson, sf. argument L 276. 

terene, adj. worldly E 192. 

tiel =tel LZ 315. 

tolir L 314; ind. pres. 3 tut E 142: v.a. take away. 

trace, sf. track, footsteps E 322. 

treble, adj. triple E 170. 

trenche, sm. stroke P 61. 

trenchour, sm. trencher P 59. 

trere L 87, treer B 64: »v. draw towards, prefer L 59; t. ensus hold 
(tongue) L 248; v.refl. go B 64; (+a) make friends with L 272. 

trespacer, v.n. (+a) transgress against V 129. 

tut v. tolir. 


us, sm. use B 26. 
usetz = perf. of avoir L 252. 


veer, v.a. forbid P 147. 

veie, sf. way L 262. 

veil v. viel. 

veisyn =voisin A 220. 

veneri, sf. art of hunting E 236. 

vesqui V 2, -quit L 2 = perf. 3 of vivre. 

veu =vu L 304. 

veve =veuve L 179. 

viander sm. dispenser of food E 265. 

viel L 264, veil E 149, veu L 261 =vieux. 

vilain; nom. vilans A 197; pl. vilainis E 106: adj. vile, filthy E 106; 
ill-bred A 197. 
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vilainie, sf. dishonourable action L 75; uncleanness E 104. 
vilement, adv. lightly, making it of no account L 159. 
vituban ? ( <vitalba, clematis?) P 73. 

voist B 27, -sent E 213 =subj. pres. 3 & 6 of aller. 
vouse =vous A 174. 

vynetrie. sf. drinking V 118. 


wa- Vv. ga-. 

wassail, sm. toast; dire w. pledge a toast P 78. 
Wawain =Gawain L 74. 

weu =vu E 261. 


Ypomedes =Ipomedon L 79. 
yveroyne =ivrogne P 177. 


MIDDLE-ENGLISH AND FOREIGN TREATISES 
ON MANNERS 


When considering the Anglo-Norman Books of Courtesy, it is 
natural to look for a close resemblance between them and their 
Middle-English fellows. These latter seem all to date from the 
15th century, and it is therefore not surprising to find them most 
like the Apprise and the Petit Traitise, which are of that date, 
but at the same time we find a few passages resembling the Urbain. 
On the whole, however, there seems to be no Middle-English poem 
of the same kind of interest as the Urbain type, since the Middle- 
English deal preeminently with table-manners, and only secon- 
darily with the mental and moral equipment of the medieval 
well-born boy. They are concerned with practical nurture for any- 
one with aspirations to breeding, rather than with knightly 
courtesy, which was intended only for the chosen few whose birth 
made them worthy of such instruction. 

The Early English Text Society provides us with all the Middle- 
English texts on this subject, and in particular no. 32, Early 
English Meals and Manners, edited by F. J. Furnivall, is a mine 
of useful material. Other volumes are Extra Series 3 & 4, contain- 
ing Caxton’s Courtesy Book, Extra Series 8, entitled A Booke of 
Precedence, and no. 148, a 15th-century Courtesy Book, but these 
provide little that is helpful. 

We must first dismiss the English interlinear translation of the 
Urbain version T, as being nothing more than a literal prose 
translation, of no independent value. The same may be said of the 
French translation of the English Boke of Curtasie, in Balliol 
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College MS 354, known as Richard Hill’s Commonplace Book 
(printed by R. Dyboski in Bausteine, Zeitschrift fiir neuenglische 
Wortforschung, Berlin, 1906, vol. I, pp. 329-352). In any case this 
translation is in Continental French. 

When we turn to a closer consideration of Early English Meals 
and Manners, we see that some of those lines whose wording 
recalls the Anglo-Norman are also found in Cato, but that others 
have no such source in the French. There must therefore have 
been direct connection between Anglo-Norman and Middle- 
English, not merely independent borrowing from Cato, either in 
Latin or in translation. These points of verbal resemblance are 
scattered thinly throughout some half-dozen of the poems, and 
their sparseness would suggest oral tradition rather than a definite 
adaptation of any Anglo-Norman poem by a Middle-English 
writer. Although one of the poems is called Urbanitatis, it bears 
no closer resemblance than any of the others to the Urbain. 

The passages which recall French lines drawn from Cato are 
as follows: 


Babees Book (MS Harl. 5086, c. 1475), 1. 100. 
Eke for to skorne eschewe withe alle your myhte. 
cf. L.V. 209-10, 
Second Book of Curtasye (MS Sloane 1986, c. 1460), ll. 1-2. 
Yf that thou be a yong enfaunt 
And thenke tho scoles for to haunt. 
cf. E.V. 95, 
The other points of resemblance seem all to deal with the page’s actual 
deportment at table: 
Urbanitatis (c. 1460), 1. 3-6. 
When thou comeste before a lorde 
In hall, yn bowre, or at the borde, 
Hoode or kappe thou of tho. 
cf. E.V. 37-8, which are slightly obscure, but seem 
to mean “And you will willingly have doffed your 
hood.” 
Babees Book, 1. 78-83. 
Take eke noo sete, but to stonde be yee preste 
Whils for to sytte ye have in komaundement. 
Youre heede, your hande, your feet, holde yee in reste, 
Nor thurhe clowyng, your flesshe loke yee nat rent; 
Lene to no post whils that ye stande present 
Byfore your lorde. 
Second Book of Curtasye, 1. 325. 
Let not the post becum thy staf. 
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Stans Puer ad Mensam (Lydgate version), I. 9. 
Agenst the post lete nat thy bak abyde. 
Second Book of Curtasye, ll. 315~18. 
Also yf thou have a lorde, 
And stondes byfore hym at the borde, 
While that thou speke, kepe welle thy honde, 
Thy fete also in pece let stonde. 
cf. E.V. 35-40. 
The Young Children’s Book, ll. 63-8. 
When thi better schewys his wylle, 
To he have seyd thou muste be stylle. 
When thou spekes to any mane, 
Hande, fote and fynger kepe thou styll than, 
And luke thou uppe in to his face, 
And curtase be in every place. 
cf. L.V. 39~46. 


There is also so close a parallel to this passage in a section of 
the Schoole of Vertue, by F. Seager, printed in 1557, that it must 
be quoted here, as it shows how at least one point of 14th-century 
deportment was still considered suitable on the eve of Elizabeth’s 
reign. 


How to behave thy selfe in taulkynge with any man. 
Capitulo vii. 

If a man demaunde a question of thee, 
In thine aunswere makynge be not to hastie; 
waie well his wordes, the case understande 
Eare an answere to make thou take in hande, 
Els may he judge in thee little wit, 
To answere to a thynge and not heare it. 
Suffer his tale whole out to be toulde, 
Then speake thou mayst, and not be controulde; 
Low obeisaunce makyng, lokinge him in the face, 
Tretably speaking thy wordes see thou place. 
with countinaunce sober thy bodie uprighte 
Thy fete juste together, thy handes in lyke plight. 


These quotations, however, cannot be taken to prove anything 
more definite than the continued popularity of the Urbain beyond 
the 14th century. 

We could not end without a cursory glance at other countries 
for examples of poems on manners. French didactic literature 
seems to yield few works of the Anglo-Norman type. In the 
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Quatre Tens d’ Aage de l’homme,' for instance, Philippe de Navarre 
emits moral precepts of a general nature, suitable to people of 
all ages and in all walks of life, and therefore of little interest from 
our more specialized point of view. 

Again, Etienne de Fougere’s 12-century Livre des Manieres* has 
a promising title, but is concerned principally with the duties of 
exalted beings such as kings, archbishops and cardinals. It is true 
that one section is devoted to knights, but, as we might expect 
from the pen of a bishop, it is the religious and mystical side of 
knighthood which is stressed; there are none of those practical 
details of chivalry in the making, which constitute the interest 
of the Urbain. The same remark applies to Robert de Blois’ 
Enseignement des Princes,* which preaches much the same virtues 
as do our Anglo-Norman texts, but which is written for full-blown 
knights rather than for boys. Allegory and literary allusions of 
all kinds—Biblical, pseudo-classical, epic and Arthurian—create 
a very different atmosphere from the sober reality of the Urbain 
or the Edward. 

Since courtesy aimed at directing social intercourse between the 
sexes, it is natural to find the same precepts in treatises composed 
for the ladies, as in those written for their knights. As the Cheva- 
lier de Latour Landry says in the Livre‘ he wrote for his daughters: 
“Courtoisie est le premier chemin et l’entrée de toute amistié et 
amour mondaine,....et pour tant est belle chose d’estre cour- 
toise..... Se vos monstrés vostre courtoisie aux petits et aux 
petites” (ch. X). He in his Livre, and Robert de Blois in his 
Chastoiement des Dames,’ require the same virtues of good temper, 
self-control, liberality and general politeness as are dictated in our 
poems. We have already seen, however, that our Anglo-Norman 
poets were not preeminently concerned with the making of a 
squire of dames, and they do not enlarge on the reciprocal behavior 
of man and woman. Any resemblance that has struck us in such 
treatises as the Livre or the Chastoiement, is not to the Urbain 
or the Edward, but to those poems—the Apprise and the Petit 
Traitise—which deal with table-manners. Knight or lady, it was 
equally important to know how to bear oneself at dinner, for 
everyone must eat, and that lengthily and with decorum. 


1 Ed. Marcel de Fréville, Soc. des Anc. Textes Frang., 1888. 

2 Ed. Josef Kremer, Ausg. u. Abh. aus dem Geb. der rom. Phil. no. 39, 1887. 
* Works, ed. Jacob Ulrich, Berlin, 1889. 

‘ Ed. Anatole de Montaiglon, 1854. 
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In the same way, the 13th-century Clef d’A mors, being a treatise 
on love, is in general very different in scope from our poems, but, 
in the section addressed to women (3225-3264), we find table- 
manners strongly reminiscent of the A pprise and the Petit Traitise, 
and the same in the Roman de la Rose (14366, 14376). The same 
subject of behaviour at meals is also treated in two short 15th- 
century French poems, published, together with another on general 
behaviour, in a section of E.E.T.S., no. 32, but none of these poems 
are of outstanding interest. 

The articles on Italian and German Courtesy Books by W. M. 
Rossetti and Eugene Oswald, printed by the Early English Text 
Society (Extra Ser., No. VIII), confirm the impression made by 
the French treatises, that all nations demanded much the same 
kind of polishing, and that civilised Italy needed just as elementary 
instruction in table-manners as barbarous England. Bonvesino 
da Riva’s Fifty Courtesies of the Table, and Tannhauser’s 13th- 
century Courtesy Rules, are linked to each other, and to their 
French and English fellows, by the same thread of the obvious 
which connects the A pprise and the Petit Traitise with the Babees 
Book or the Second Book of Curtasye or the Chastoiement des Dames. 
The friilings vary, but the main material is the same in all coun- 
tries. This applies, however, only to table-manners, which form 
such a large part of medieval courtesy; the rules for general good 
breeding depend entirely, in the Italian poems, as in the French 
Arts d’aimer, on the artificial doctrines of courtly love, whereas, 
as we have seen, the Anglo-Norman poems bear a much more 
natural and realistic stamp. What they lose in literary value, they 
gain for us by their greater sincerity, and medieval courtesy, as 
represented by them, is more convincing, if less picturesque, than 
the highly-colored elaborations of romance. 

H. RosaMOND PARSONS 

Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 


5 Ed. Aug. Doutremont, Bibliotheca Normannica, 1890. 














XVI 


CONVENTIONS OF PLATONIC DRAMA IN THE 
HEROIC PLAYS OF ORRERY AND DRYDEN 


N A recent article on “The Sources of the Restoration Heroic 

Play,’ Mr. William S. Clark discusses Elizabethan and French 
influences on heroic drama and supports the claim made by Sir 
Walter Scott, a century ago, that the heroic plays must be regarded 
as “‘the legitimate offspring’ of the French heroic romances. Con- 
cerning the English influence, Mr. Clark observes: “In the face 
of this extensive dependence upon French suggestions the re- 
semblances between the heroic plays and the English drama of 
earlier periods come to have much less significance.’ Indeed, he 
regards as erroneous the opinion of scholars who have maintained 
that earlier English drama influenced “to a large degree” the 
heroic drama of the Restoration. 

Mr. Clark’s verdict is disappointing, not because the French 
romances failed to exert an important influence on heroic plays, 
but because they throw relatively little light on the dramatic 
structure of these plays. Moreover, Mr. Clark has not assembled 
all available evidence, for he disregards the indebtedness of the 
heroic dramatists to Pre-Restoration Platonic drama. For many 
years students of the drama have disparaged and neglected the 
curious Platonic plays that delighted the court of Charles the 
First. Nevertheless, the resemblances between these forgotten 
plays and Restoration heroic drama are striking enough to merit 
consideration. 

To Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, the heroic plays are more 
closely related, perhaps, than Mr. Clark concedes, although the 
relationship does not account for the marked Platonism of heroic 
drama. By Marlowe’s conception of heroic valor, Dryden was 
strongly influenced. In godlike arrogance and ambition, dauntless 
courage, and spectacular achievement, Dryden’s heroes are worthy 
descendants of Marlowe’s supermen. Most of Dryden’s heroes 
fully deserve the comparison which Melesinda bestows on the 
rival princes in Aureng-Zebe: 

Too truly Tamerlane’s successors they; 
Each thinks a world too little for his sway.® 
1 The Review of English Studies (January, 1928), IV, pp. 49-63. 
2 Ibid., p. 62. 
* III, i. 
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Of course, Marlowe by no means foreshadows the romantic idealism 
of heroic drama. In the first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
the nearest approach to such idealism is in the work of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. In certain plays by Fletcher, notably The Knight 
of Malta (c. 1618), The Custom of the Country (c. 1619), and 
The Lovers’ Progress (1623), typical romantic situations of heroic 
drama are distinctly prefigured. Like the heroes of heroic drama, 
Fletcher’s model lovers display their “‘merit”’ through unselfishness, 
generous treatment of rivals, resistance of temptation, and loyalty 
to their ladies. Fletcher’s lovers are not, however, Platonic ritual- 
ists. They do not pass through the successive stages of discipline 
in love whereby the personages of heroic drama are tested as Love’s 
converts. Fletcher’s heroes are too active in intrigue to linger over 
the analysis of their passions. His heroines are too wayward to 
assert their power and guide the careers of their suitors. Dryden 
proved himself a discerning critic of Fletcher’s romantic art when 
he wrote: “‘Let us applaud his scenes of love; but let us confess, 
that he understood not either greatness or perfect honour in the 
parts of any of his women.’ 

The French influence on heroic drama is more obvious and can 
be more easily determined. To the French riming heroic tragedies 
the heroic dramatists were indebted for the metrical form of their 
plays. From the French heroic romances, on the other hand, 
these dramatists borrowed pseudo-historical settings and com- 
plications of heroic intrigue. The latter influence invites careful 
study, for the adaptations are clear-cut and numerous. But even 
where resemblances are most pronounced, the plays remain widely 
separated from the romances in method and effect. Mr. Clark 
stresses the fact that Dryden derived the plot of The Indian Queen 
from Gomberville’s Polexandre. Yet, although both narratives 
correspond in general outline, they convey very different impres- 
sions. Dryden omits the long wanderings of Zelmatida and other 
undramatic material, introduces vivid dramatic episodes where 
the romance languishes without progression, and replaces the vague 
and colorless dialogue of his source with forceful Platonic con- 


4 The Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards, Part II (Works, ed. Scott and 
Saintsbury, Edinburgh, 1882-1893, IV), Defence of the Epilogue, p. 242. 

5 Before the Restoration, Leonard Willan had written in heroic couplets his 
pastoral drama Astraea (pr. 1650), based on D’Urfé’s Astrée. D’Avenant experi- 
mented with rimed couplets in The Siege of Rhodes. Both dramatists must have 
been influenced by Corneille’s rimed tragedies. 
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troversy which results in decisive action. A somewhat closer 
relationship exists between Dryden’s The Conquest of Granada by 
the Spaniards and the romance of Almahide, by Madeleine de 
Scudéry. The essential features of Dryden’s plot are to be found 
in this romance; but it must be admitted that he follows his model 
with a good deal of freedom. He discards the story of the charm- 
ing girlhood of Almahide in the palace gardens at Fontaines and 
her earlier adventures in Granada, the sedate descriptions of 
Moorish revels, and the discursive “histories’’ of many rather 
unimportant characters. He presents the record of a courtship, 
not the record of a career. His chief concern is with the events of 
the ninth and shortest book of the romance, and these events he 
amplifies and reshapes in dramatic form, placing emphasis on 
moments which are of high interest from the dramatist’s point of 
view. 

In thus selecting from the formless French romances suitable 
ingredients for Platonic drama, Dryden must have been influenced 
by the Platonic dramatists who had gone before him. The out- 
standing conventions which govern post-Restoration Platonic 
drama came into fashion in the reign of Charles the First, through 
the efforts of a small group of court dramatists. This earlier 
Platonism may be conveniently studied in the following serious 
Platonic plays written before 1642: by William D’Avenant, Love 
and Honour (1634), The Platonic Lovers (1635), The Fair Favourite 
(1638), The Unfortunate Lovers (1638), and The Distresses (1639) ; 
by Lodowick Carlell, The Deserving Favorite (1629), Arviragus and 
Philicia (1636), The Passionate Lovers (1638), The Fool Would Be 
a Favourit (c. 1638), and The Tragedy of Osmond the Great Turk 
(c. 1638); by William Cartwright, The Lady Errant (1635), The 
Royall Slave (1636), and The Siedge (c. 1637); by Sir John Suckling, 
Aglaura (c. 1637), Brennoralt (1639), and The Sad One (c. 1640); 
by Thomas Killigrew, The Prisoners (before 1637), Claricilla 
(c. 1636), and The Princesse (before 1640). In general, the early 
Platonic dramatists did their best dramatic work before the 
Civil War. D’Avenant made an important late contribution to 
Platonic drama in The Siege of Rhodes (Part I, 1656, Part II, 
1661), where, however, his characteristic Platonism is somewhat 
obscured by operatic song and spectacle. 

Within the limits of a brief article, it is impossible to review the 
whole field of Platonic drama. The nature of the relationship 
between this pre-Restoration and post-Restoration drama may be 
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sufficiently indicated by specific comparisons made between the 
plays listed above and the heroic plays of Roger Boyle, Earl of 
Orrery, and John Dryden. Soon after the Restoration, Orrery 
and Dryden began their pioneer work in “heroic”? drama and 
revived the conventions of earlier Platonism. 

In 1661, at the request of Charles II, the Earl of Orrery under- 
took the composition of a play in rimed couplets, as to the merits 
of which he had serious misgivings, fearing that the play might be 
considered “‘fitter for the fire than the theatre.’® His dramatic 
career, thus hesitantly begun, resulted in the following (published) 
heroic plays: Henry V (August, 1664); The General (September, 
1664), revised by Charles Boyle and printed (1702) as Altemira; 
Mustapha (1665); The Black Prince (1667); Tryphon (1668); and 
Herod the Great (pr. 1694). Orrery was an inferior dramatist and 
Restoration audiences soon tired of the monotonous repetitions in 
his plays. Dryden, on the other hand. when his powers were at 
their height, devoted to heroic plays a genius such as no other 
heroic dramatist could boast and which might well have been con- 
secrated to a worthier form of drama. His second serious play, 
The Rival Ladies (c. June, 1664), written mainly in blank verse, 
illustrates in detail Platonic conventions and has noteworthy 
Platonic passages in heroic couplets. With this exception, the 
plays by Dryden which bear the closest resemblances to early 
Platonic drama are the genuine heroic plays which he wrote 
strictly in heroic verse: The Indian Queen (January, 1664), 
written in collaboration with Sir Robert Howard; The Indian 
Emperour (1665); Tyrannic Love (1669); The Conquest of Granada 
by the Spaniards (Part I, 1670, Part II, 1671); and Aureng-Zebe 
(1675).? 

It is well to bear in mind the fact that both Orrery and Dryden 
were not far removed in time or in sympathies from the earlier 
Platonic dramatists. As a youthful courtier, Roger Boyle, then 
Lord Broghill, must have read with interest D’Urfé’s Astrée 
(1607-1627), the famous French romance which inaugurated at 


* A Collection of the State Letters of the Right Honourable Roger Boyle, The First 
Earl of Orrery (Dublin, 1743), I, p. 76. 

7In a number of Dryden’s other plays, written chiefly in blank verse, such as 
Secret Love (1667), Don Sebastian (1689), Cleomenes (1692), and Love Triumphant 
(1693), there are some passages, often in heroic couplets, showing the influence of 
early Platonic drama. But in a comparison which must be brief these occasional 
Platonic passages may be disregarded, 
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the court of Charles the First the cult of Platonic love and which 
was the chief source of inspiration of all the earlier Platonic 
dramatists. He had opportunities, also, to become familiar with 
the court plays which interpreted this “‘new religion in love.” 
Lady Margaret Howard, whom he afterwards married, and Lady 
Kinalmeaky, the bride of his older brother Lewis, took part in a 
court performance (1640) of D’Avenant’s Platonic masque, 
Salmacida Spolia. Boyle’s friendship with Suckling will long be 
remembered because of Suckling’s Ballad upon a Wedding (1641), 
celebrating Boyle’s marriage.* In middle age the Earl was still 
an enthusiastic Platonist and admirer of D’Urfé. In his second 
play, which has been lost, he ventured to introduce a comic char- 
acter borrowed from Astrée. While at work upon this play, he 
wrote regarding it to a distinguished correspondent (the Duke of 
Ormonde): 


.... The humour of Hilas, of which your grace will see some touches 
in the beginning of the second act, shall be interwoven, if your grace dis- 
like it not, in every one of the three remaining; though I despair to make 
my Hilas as famous on the theatre, as the marquis of Urfe has made his in 
the romance; for besides his genius being exceedingly above mine, his Hilas 
was not limited to numbers and rhyme as mine is.® 


Dryden was likewise a student of pre-Restoration Platonic 
literature. He gave his Celadon in Secret Love the name of Astrée’s 
lover. More significantly, he used as a model for a number of 
spirited proviso scenes in his comedies the memorable marriage 
contract of Hylas and Stelle in D’Urfé’s romance.!® Of the genius 
of Suckling he had a high opinion. In An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 
Eugenius asserts that earlier writers produced “nothing so courtly 
writ, or which expresses so much the conversation of a gentleman, 
as Sir John Suckling.’ And in Dryden’s first comedy, The 
Wild Gallant (1663), two of the characters recite with approval” 


*It is worth noting that Boyle’s younger brother Francis married Elizabeth 
Killigrew, sister of Thomas Killigrew. To this sister, who at the Restoration became 
Lady Shannon, Killigrew dedicated, in the 1664 edition of his plays, his early 
tragi-comedy Claricilla. 

* A Collection of the State Letters of the Right Honourable Roger Boyle, The First 
Earl of Orrery, I, p. 77. 

© In my recent book, The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy (New York and 
London, 1926), I have attempted to trace the indebtedness of the Restoration comic 
dramatists to D’Urfé and to early Platonic drama. 

1 An Essay of Dramatic Poesy (Works, XV), p. 291. 

BY, iii. 
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the opening lines of Aglaura. Dryden’s interest in Carlell may be 
inferred from the fact that he wrote a prologue (1672) for a 
Restoration revival of Arviragus and Philicia. Such evidence, how- 
ever, is fragmentary. Only by the analysis and comparison of the 
plays themselves can the debt of Orrery and Dryden to the early 
Platonic dramatists be justly estimated. 

All of the plays in question belong to a highly specialized type 
of romantic drama, in which an artificial and exacting rule of life is 
portrayed. The characters in these plays are “‘exposed”’ to Platonic 
love, the purest passion which mortals may entertain and which 
heaven inspires in their souls. They respond to this spiritual exper- 
ience in various ways; and the plays record their success or failure 
in Platonic discipline. The peculiar tenets of the Platonic cult are 
illustrated in the plays of Orrery and Dryden as completely as they 
had been previously illustrated in the plays of D’Avenant and 
Carlell. 

In such drama fate exerts a unique authority. Platonic lovers 
always love by destiny. Love assails them at first sight and with- 
out warning, and it is fruitless to deny the claims of so divine a 
passion. The cruel queen Cartander in Carlell’s Arviragus and 
Philicia prepares to stab Arviragus, but love has so besieged her 
heart that she discovers: 


I have no power to strike (I cannot) sure some Divinity holds backe 
my hands." 


In Dryden’s The Indian Emperour Almeria has the same exper- 
ience. Standing over the sleeping Cortez with drawn dagger, she 
vields to love and declares: 


I cannot kill thee; sure thou bear’st some charm, 
Or some divinity holds back my arm."* 


Unfortunately, many lovers are destined to love ‘‘too late’ and are 
compelled to admit with humility the claims of “‘priority”’ in love. 
Such lovers must console themselves by attributing their misfor- 
tunes to the “malicious courtesy’”’ of the stars, causing affections 
to be “robbed upon the way.’’® An unsuccessful lover is destined 
to a lady’s friendship in place of her love. Thus Indamora in 
Dryden’s Aureng-Zebe cheerfully assures the unhappy Arimant: 

‘8 Part II, II. 

4 IV, i. 

% D’Avenant, The Unfortunate Lovers, III. 

% Dryden, Tyrannic Love, IIT, i. 
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Heaven made you love me for no other end, 
But to become my confidant and friend."” 


Platonic love has such celestial purity that it discredits and 
subdues, although in many cases it does not wholly extinguish, 
physical passion. In Cartwright’s The Royall Slave the matchless 
Cratander and Atossa, the queen whom he loves, boast that their 
love is without desire, so flawless that Atossa’s husband should be 
proud to shine in its reflected glory.'* Berenice, the wife of the 
Roman emperor Maximin in Dryden’s Tyrannic Love, makes a 
similar claim for her love for Porphyrius: 


In death I’ll own a love to him so pure, 

As will the test of heaven itself endure; 

A love so chaste, as conscience could not chide; 
But cherish it, and keep it by its side. 

A love, which never knew a hot desire, 

But flamed as harmless as a lambent fire; 

A love, which pure from soul to soul might pass, 
As light transmitted through a crystal glass; 
Which gave Porphyrius all without a sin, 

Yet kept entire the right of Maximin.’® 


At its best, Platonic love mortifies self-love. Jealousy in love 
has lost its tragic appeal and has become an intolerable offense. 
Charistus in Cartwright’s The Lady Errant and Acacis in Dryden’s 
The Indian Queen reflect with pleasure that in the after life they 
will be fully cured of the jealousy which in this life they have so 
basely displayed. Agenor in Carlell’s The Passionate Lovers, 
forcing himself to admit his brother as his rival, reasons: 


.... What do I feel! 
Can the meer name of Rival trouble me? 
Yes, with the addition that he is my brother. 
But whither am I falling? Assist me Reason, 
Let me but weigh my Mistresses unequal’d beauty, 
And her greater merit, and that must prove 
Both his excuse, and my assurance.” 


In Orrery’s The Black Prince the Prince handsomely apologizes to 
King John for having opposed his rivalship: 

Oh! I did err, and in a high Degree, 

Repining that you Rival were to me, 


47 THT, i. WV, i, 
TIT, iv and v. 20 Part I, II. 
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Since ’tis more fit that Pain I should abide, 
Than that her Eyes this Triumph were deny’d. 


Unjust to her, and Love, I should appear, 
Would I without a Rival conquer her.” 


Personal claims in love must often be resigned. Evandra in 
D’Avenant’s Love and Honour even goes so far as to affirm: 


.... Persons I ne’er admir’d 
So much to make a difference in my choice.” 


Disappointed lovers are too generous to indulge in self-pity. 
Orithie in Suckling’s Aglaura assures her successful rival: 


Madam, I loved the Prince, not myself. 
Since his Virtues have their full rewards, 
I have my full desires.” 


In the same spirit Honoria in Dryden’s The Rival Ladies tells her 
lover that she can be reconciled to his marrying another, inasmuch 
as she loves “myself less than you.’ Philon in Killigrew’s The 
Prisoners sums up this extraordinary philosophy of renunciation 
in the words: “I have gain’d all my ends in love, by having no 
unworthy ends upon her I love.’*® The same general conclusion 
is arrived at by the rejected hero of Orrery’s Mustapha: 


Only those Lovers should be counted true, 
Who Beauty’s Int’rest, not their own, pursue.” 


All of these plays record the histories of Platonic courtships, in 
the progress of which every phase of the theory and practice of 
Flatonic love is demonstrated. Platonic lovers are subjected to two 
sorts of discipline: discipline in language and discipline in conduct. 
The first duty of lovers is to talk well. Platonic love has its own 
habit of speech, which every aspiring Platonist must master. 

Beginners in Platonic courtship learn to analyze their emotions; 
from these personal experiences and the observations of other they 
deduce the main principles of the Platonic cult. They so perfect 
themselves in love’s catechism that they are able to quote with 
clearness and brevity the answers to such questions as: What is 
love? What is love’s diet? What are love’s debts? What is 
jealousy? What are beauty’s rights? What are the obligations of 

2 1V. * V, iii. 

ny, IV, i. 

33 'V (revised act). TIT. 
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friendship? What is the reward of love? In answering these ques- 
tions, the Restoration Platonic lovers repeat, with but slight verbal 
variations, the definitions of their predecessors in Platonic drama. 
Ziriff in Suckling’s A glaura soliloquizes: 


To love is noble frailty, but poor sin, 
When we fall once to love, unloved again.?’ 


The King in Orrery’s The Black Prince makes the same observation: 


Love is, at worst, a noble Frailty thought; 
But Love, when scorn’d, is justly held a Fault.%8 


‘‘Agues and fevers all our passions are’’?® is a maxim which Platonic 
lovers never tire of explaining. Love, like agues, “‘needs no nourish- 
ment.’ Jealousy, in contrast, is the fever of love. It is thus des- 
cribed by Francelia in Suckling’s Brennoralt: 
.... jealousy’s 

No better sign of love, my lord, than fevers are 

Of life; they show there is a being, though 

Impair’d and perishing: and that, affection, 

But sick and in disorder.** 


Boabdelin in Dryden’s The Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards 
is of the same opinion: 

No sign of love in jealous men remains, 

But that which sick men have of life—their pains.” 
Platonic wisdom is often won with difficulty. The hero of Suck- 
ling’s Brennoralt “studies” to achieve the sentiment: 


.... I will deserve her, though 
I have her not. There’s something yet in that. 


Similarly, Demetrius in Orrery’s Tryphon “studies awhile” until 
he can persuade himself: 


To lose her, yet deserve her, is more fit, 
Than to possess her, and not merit it.™ 


7 T. 

8 TIT. 

2° Dryden, The Indian Emperour, I, i. 

3° Dryden, The Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards, Part II, IV, iii. 
a TV, 

% Part II, ITI, i. 

33 TTT. 

* TIT. 
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Platonic discourse must be gracious and attractive. In the 
company of friends and rivals it is the task of a lover to vindicate 
politely the behaviour, however cruel, of the lady whom he serves. 
If he is forced to refuse a lady’s love, he must express his regrets 
with such courtesy that the unfortunate lady may rejoice in his 
debt of gratitude. To his mistress he eloquently protests his 
devotion, acknowledges in extravagant terms her slightest favors, 
accepts her rebukes with eager humility, and, if fate proves unkind, 
faces death with the courtly phrases of love’s “funeral rites’’® 
upon his lips. A lover’s command of fine rhetoric is shown most 
convincingly by his skill in the use of similitudes. No emotional 
crisis may be permitted to interfere with the exercise of this 
talent. When Francelia in Suckling’s Brennoralt tells Brennoralt 
that she cannot love his rival, he rejoins: 


Condemned men thus hear, and thus receive 
Reprieves.* 


When Indamora, the heroine of Dryden’s Aureng-Zebe, rejects her 
suitor Arimant, he observes gracefully, though in grief: 


So mariners mistake the promised coast; 
And, with full sails, on the blind rocks are lost.* 


Even if the hero’s life is at stake, there is still opportunity for the 
exchange of similitudes. At such a time, Thersames and his bride 
in Suckling’s Aglaura find leisure to compare the career of Ther- 
sames to the sun’s course.*”7_ In a similar manner, in Dryden’s 
The Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards, when Almanzor has been 
led off to prison to await his death, Boabdelin is inspired to com- 
pare the drooping Almahide to a “fair tulip, by a storm oppressed.’ 
The similitude is not lost upon Almahide, who looking up and not 
seeing her lover, in spite of her agitation remarks prettily: 


So flowers peep out too soon, and miss the sun.** 


Thus art defeats nature in the Platonic pattern of life. 

In the art of argument Platonic lovers must be well versed. They 
are frequently required to take part in similitude debates, in which 
important issues of Platonic service are disputed with great 
formality. In these debates the first speaker introduces an argu- 


* D’Avenant. The Unfortunate Lovers, V. 
8 TT, i. 

7 TTI. 

8 Part I, V, ii. 
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ment, which he defends by some suitable comparison. The second 
speaker continues the argument by enlarging upon this comparison 
or presenting another. Each successive speech is suggested by and 
refers back to a similitude in the speech which immediately 
precedes it. For purposes of comparison, two characteristic 
controversies may be cited, a debate on the claims of love between 
Iolas and Semanthe in Suckling’s Aglaura and a discussion of a 
similar nature between Almanzor and Almahide in Dryden’s The 
Conquest of Granada by the Spaniards. 
In the former debate Semanthe is rejecting the suit of Iolas: 


Sem. ....if I do shun you, ’tis 
As bashful debtors shun their creditors. 
I cannot pay you in the self-same coin, 
And am asham’d to offer any other. 


Tol. It is ill done, Semanthe, to plead bankrupt, 
When with such ease you may be out of debt. 
In love’s dominions native commodity 
Is current payment; change is all the trade, 
And heart for heart the richest merchandise. 


Sem. ’Twould here be mean, my lord, since mine would prove 
In your hands but a counterfeit,** and yours in mine 
Worth nothing. Sympathy, not greatness, 
Makes those jewels rise in value. 


Tol. Sympathy? O, teach but yours to love, then, 
And two so rich no mortal ever knew. 


Sem. That heart would love but ill that must be taught; 
Such fires as these still kindle of themselves. 


Tol. In such a cold and frozen place as is 
Thy breast, how should they kindle of themselves, 
Semanthe? 


Sem. Ask how the flint can carry fire within! 
’Tis the least miracle that love can do.*° 


3® Compare with the Queen’s speech in Orrery’s Mustapha, IV: 
I am for Mustapha’s true Love in Debt, 
Which I will never pay with counterfeit. 

#9 Compare with Orrery’s Tryphon, T: 
’Tis the least Miracle, which Love can do, 
To change dissembled Virtue into true. 
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Tol. Thou art thyself the greatest miracle, 
For thou art fair to all perfection, 
And yet dost want the greatest part of beauty— 
Kindness. Thy cruelty (next to thyself) 
Above all things on earth takes up my wonder. 


Sem. Call not that cruelty, which is our fate. 
Believe me, Iolas, the honest swain, 
That from the brow of some steep cliff far off, 
Beholds a ship labouring in vain against 
The boisterous and unruly elements, ne’er had 
Less power or more desire to help than I. 


Iol. So perishing sailors pray to storms, 
And so they hear again. So men 
With death about them, look on physicians, that 
Have given them o’er, and so they turn away: 
Two fixed stars, that keep a constant distance, 
And by laws made with themselves must know 
No motion eccentric, may meet as soon as we: 
The anger that the foolish sea does show, 
When it does brave it out, and roar against 
A stubborn rock that still denies it passage, 
Is not so vain and fruitless as my prayers." 


With this debate may be compared the debate in which Alma- 
hide urges Almanzor to dismiss the “‘short vexatious vision” of 
his love: 


Almanz. My joys, indeed, are dreams; but not my pain: 
’Twas a swift ruin, but the marks remain. 
When some fierce fire lays goodly buildings waste, 
Would you conclude 
There had been none, because the burning’s past? 


Almah. It was your fault that fire seized all your breast; 
You should have blown up some to save the rest: 
But ’tis, at worst, but so consumed by fire, 
As cities are, that by their falls rise higher. 
Build love a nobler temple in my place; 
You'll find the fire has but enlarged your space. 


aN. 
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Almanz. Love has undone me; I am grown so poor, 
I sadly view the ground I had before, 
But want a stock, and ne’er can build it more. 


Almah. Then say what charity I can allow; 
I would contribute if I knew but how. 
Take friendship; or, if that too small appear 
Take love,—which sisters may to brothers bear. 


Almanz. A sister’s love! that is so palled a thing, 
What pleasure can it to a lover bring? 
’Tis like thin food to men in fevers spent; 
Just keeps alive, but gives no nourishment. 
What hopes, what fears, what transports can it move? 
’Tis but the ghost of a departed love. 


Almah. You, like some greedy cormorant, devour 
All my whole life can give you in an hour.* 


It will be observed that both debates follow the same and indeed 
typical plan of similitude argument. The similitudes, also, are 
closely allied. In such debates the range of illustrations is limited. 
Comparisons are ordinarily restricted to tides or currents, ship- 
wrecks, fires, articles of diet, diseases, thefts, debts, and misers’ 
stores. 

Certain dramatists, notably Carlell and Orrery, prefer less 
formal debates with fewer or no similitudes. But in all Platonic 
plays there are numerous arguments. Such themes as the nature 
and claims of love, the duties of friendship, the evils of jealousy, 
the merits of constancy, and the value of possession are debated 
over and over again. Debates often have significant consequences. 
For example, it is by argument that Arsamnes in Cartwright’s 
The Royall Slave and Gonsalvo in Dryden’s The Rival Ladies are 
cured of self-love.® 

Discipline in conduct compels the same acts of endurance and 
heroism in the drama of Orrery and Dryden as in the earlier 
Platonic plays. A Platonic hero finds himself in one of two situa- 
tions: his mistress loves him or loves his rival. If his love is re- 
turned, his happiness is nevertheless delayed by certain of the 
following obstacles: (1) the hostility or friendship of a rival, (2) 

Part I, V, ii. 

® See The Royall Slave, III, v and Tie Rival Ladies, IV, i. 


. 
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the active interference of a father, guardian, or brother, (3) the 
cruelty or kindness of a woman whose interests conflict with those 
of the heroine, (4) the heroine’s requirements of Platonic service, 
and (5) the heroine’s sensitiveness to other obligations. If his 
opponent is a hostile rival or other enemy, the hero’s experiences 
are likely to include: a bold attack on the King’s Guard; courageous 
action in battle; a secret visit to his lady under dangerous condit- 
ions; a sojourn in prison, from which he is released through the 
assistance of his lady or a generous rival; and the humiliation or sub- 
jection of his foe. When his enemy is a friendly rival, there are other 
complications; the hero then pays friendship’s debts by serving his 
friend,“ who may, in turn, serve him, and opposes his friend in a 
duel, after which the friendship is renewed. A woman whose love 
is not returned may display merit by binding up the hero’s wounds 
or performing some act of service for the heroine and by sacrificing 
her own happiness without complaint; under such circumstances, 
the hero owes her a debt of gratitude which causes him no little 
anxiety. A vindictive woman shows her jealousy by attempting 
to kill the man whom she loves or her rival; ultimately, she either 
repents or dies a painful death. By the heroine’s requirements of 
Platonic service, the hero is obliged to wait long and patiently for 
her hand, to defend her life and honor, and to conquer, at whatever 
cost, the unworthy passions of jealousy and desire. If she reminds 
him of her other obligations, he must be patient still and must treat 
those who have claims upon her with all possible forbearance and 
courtesy. 

If his mistress loves his rival, a lover’s obligations are as follows: 
(1) he must serve his rival in some conspicuous manner, (2) he must 
become reconciled to this rivalship, and (3) he must surrender 
his mistress to his rival. Service, under these conditions, may 
involve defending or protecting a rival, urging some person in 


“ He usually urges his lady to encourage his friend’s suit. In Carlell’s The Fool 
Would Be a Favourit Philanthus exhibits a perfect friendship by requiring the 
woman who loves him to marry his friend. He feigns death and his supposed ghost 
enforces the marriage. 

® Alvaro in D’Avenant’s Love and Honour and Gonsalvo in Dryden’s The Rival 
Ladies pay their debts of gratitude by marrying the ladies who have so unselfishly 
served them. 

“ Dryden’s interest in evil women exceeds that of the earlier dramatists. Car- 
tander in Carlell’s Arviragus and Philicia is considerably less formidable than 
Zempoalia in The Indian Queen, Almeria in The Indian Emperour, and Nourmahal 
in Aureng-Zebe. 
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authority to spare his life, freeing him from prison, or arranging 
for him an interview with his lady.47 The complete agreement of 
two rivals usually follows a brief duel, which both regret as soon 
as it is over. As a result of such trials of friendship, the unsuccess- 
ful lover at last perceives that merit, not possession, is the reward 
of love. In this faith he resigns his lady to his rival, thus achieving 
the highest distinction to which a Platonic lover may attain. 
Such service can never adequately be acknowledged by those 
fortunate lovers who profit by it. They are all of the opinion of 
Lycidor in Orrery’s Altemira, when he declares: 


Next to the Gift the Giver I esteem.*® 


Orrery and Dryden did not, of course, repeat with literal exact- 
ness the dramatic program of their predecessors. Orrery’s plays 
are even more argumentative than the early Platonic plays and 
are less eventful. The Black Prince has almost no action, in this 
respect resembling D’Avenant’s The Platonic Lovers but differing 
from the majority of early Platonic plays. Altemira, on the 
contrary, has an intricate plot, very similar to that of Suckling’s 
Brennoralt. In emphasizing only Platonic interests and in strictly 
interpreting the cult, Orrery followed more faithfully than 
Dryden the earlier conventions of Platonism. Platonic action in 
Dryden’s plays follows the same lines as Platonic action in Car- 
lell’s; but Dryden also introduces for their own sake, and with a 
new emphasis on picturesqueness of setting,“* many martial and 
other spectacular scenes. Dryden’s heroes prove his contention 
that men of heroic calibre are not exempt from weaknesses of 
character.®° Although excellent Platonic philosophers on occasion, 
they speak not infrequently the natural language of passion and 
chafe under the restraints of their servitude. Dryden’s heroines 
are better Platonists, yet they make concessions in love which will 
not bear the closest Platonic scrutiny. Furthermore, in Dryden’s 
plays Platonic interests are at times overshadowed by claims of 
patriotism, personal honor, and filial devotion.*|' The argument 


‘7 This last type of service is stressed by Dryden. It is illustrated by Gonsalvo 
in The Rival Ladies, Placidius in Tyrannic Love, and Arimant in Aureng-Zebe. 

“Vy. 

49 In the early Platonic plays little attention is paid to local color, although the 
scenes are laid in such varied localities as France, Poland, Spain, Italy, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Cyprus, Tartary, and Persia. 

5° See Of Heroic Plays (Works, IV), pp. 27-28. 

‘In Of Heroic Plays, p. 20, Dryden censures D’Avenant for his deficiency in 
“fulness” of plot. 
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of the heroine of Arviragus and Philicia is no longer valid that one 
‘‘may stand free from any other band, than that of love.’ 

In all heroic drama, however, although other features may be 
introduced, the Platonic emphasis is of fundamental importance. 
Platonic enthusiasm is the impelling force which determines and 
justifies every great career. The first aim of the heroic dramatist 
is to represent, in the mind of some high-souled hero, an emotional 
conflict between worldly and Platonic standards, a conflict which 
finds outward expression in eloquent speech and valorous action. 
Noble natures respond ultimately to the challenge of Platonic 
ideals and receive, although not necessarily in material ways, the 
rewards of faith. The originators of heroic drama found such a 
philosophy of life illustrated, in profuse detail and through an 
undramatic medium, in the French heroic romances. But in the 
pre-Restoration Platonic plays they discovered what was still 
more serviceable to them: authentic drama, where the Platonic 
pattern of life was already successfully reduced to the compass of 
five acts, Platonic dialogue was condensed for dramatic purposes, 
and the most memorable incidents of Platonic courtship were 
arranged in dramatic sequence. With such convenient source 
material at their disposal, it was inevitable that Orrery and Dryden 
should owe a major debt to early Platonic drama. 

KATHLEEN M. LyNcuH 

Mount Holyoke College 


8? Part I, II. 








XVII 
SHADWELL AND THE VIRTUOSI 


N MAY 30, 1667, Samuel Pepys attended a meeting of the 

Royal Society at Arundell House where he found ‘‘much 
company, indeed very much company, in expectation of the 
Duchesse of Newcastle, who had been desired to be invited to the 
Society; and was, after much debate, pro and con., it seems many 
being against it; and we do believe,” he observes, “the town will 
be full of ballads of it.’” Thomas Sprat, in his history of the Society 
published the same year, after pointing out to “Wits and Railleurs”’ 
that experimental science will afford them new material for their 
“‘wit” and fancy, declares:! 


I acknowledge that we ought to have a great dread of their power: 
I confess I believe that New Philosophy need not (as Caesar) fear the 
pale, or the melancholy, as much as the humorous, and the merry: For 
they perhaps by making it ridiculous, becaus it is new, and becaus they 
themselves are unwilling to take pains about it, may do it more injury 
than all the arguments of our severe and frowning and dogmatical Ad- 
versaries. 


The Society did not escape the notice of ‘“‘these terrible men,” 
nor did argument prevail against them. Andrew Marvell, for one, 
took notice of the Duchess of Newcastle’s entertainment, and, 
bidding his painter “take aim” through Robert Hooke’s micro- 
scope (by which one might see “‘a tall louse brandish a white staff’’), 
draws her “‘to the life’? as a philosopher among philosophers. 
Having associated Sidrophel, the astrologer of Hudibras, with the 
new science, Samuel Butler turned his satire upon the Royal 
Society itself in The Elephant in the Moon. But of all the “Wits 
and Railleurs’’ from Butler and Marvell to Swift and Addison, 
probably none launched a more effective attack upon the Royal 
Society than did Thomas Shadwell in The Virtuoso. 

With an eye for the dramatic material that might be drawn from 
contemporary life, Shadwell easily found enough material in the 
new science from which to make a play. Indeed, he found it possible 


1 The History of the Royal Society of London for the Improving of Natural Knowl- 
edge. London, 1667, p. 417. 

2 The Elephant in the Moon appeared first in Robert Thyer’s edition of Butler’s 
Genuine Remains in 1759. The Virtuoso was produced at Covent Garden Theatre 
in 1676 and was published the same year. 
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to dispense with most of the conventional intrigue of Restoration 
comedy, depending for his main effect upon a treatment of the 
virtuoso “humour.” The new science, or what Shadwell chose to 
make of it, gives both body and spirit to the play. Not only does 
the main interest lie in the Virtuoso, whose conduct determines the 
course of the whole plot, but the very dialogue in which his experi- 
ments are discussed is taken directly from the various accounts 
which the natural philosophers themselves had published. The 
atmosphere of the laboratory and the workshop pervades the whole 
play. 

Shadwell boasted that he introduced into his play four “entirely 
new” comic characters.’ One of these “humours” is Snarl, ‘‘a 
great Declaimer against the Vices of the Age, a clownish blunt 
Satyrical Fellow; a hater of all young People, and new Fashions.’’ 
Another is Sir Samuel Hearty, who “thinks that all Mirth consists 
in Noise, Tumult, and violent Laughter: .... One that affects a 
great many Nonsensical by-words, which he takes to be Wit, and 
uses upon all occasions.’® Still another is Sir Formal Trifle, ‘“The 
greatest Master of Tropes and Figures, the most Ciceronean Cox- 
comb, the noblest Orator breathing,” one who “is very much 
abounding in Words, and very defective in Sense.’ 

The fourth of these humour characters is the Virtuoso himself, 
Sir Nicholas Gimcrack. Besides treating the Virtuoso with far 
more attention to detail than he allows to any of the other three, 
Shadwell makes him the center of the plot. In the language of Sir 
Formal,’ 


he is the finest speculative Gentleman in the whole World, and in his 
Cogitations the most serene animal alive: Not a creature so little, but 
affords him great Curiosities: He is the most admirable Person in the 
Meletetiques, viz., in Reflections and Meditations, in the whole World. 
Not a Creature so inanimate, to which he does not give a Tongue; he 
makes the whole World Vocal; he makes Flowers, nay Weeds, speak 
eloquently, and by a noble kind of Prosopoeia instruct Mankind. 


According to Snarl, his nephew, who opposes experiments as well 
as all other innovations, Sir Nicholas “has study’d these twenty 
Years about the nature of Lice, Spiders and Insects; and has been 
as long compiling a Book of Geography for the World in the 


3 The Dramatic Works of Thomas Shadwell..... London, 1720. See epistle 
dedicatory and prologue. 
4 Ibid., I, 325. 6 Ibid., p. 316. 


5 Ibid., p. 317 7 Ibid., p. 321. 
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Moon.’’® He comes off little better by the testimony of his two 
nieces, who have no better ground of dislike for him than that he 
is their guardian. Clarinda calls him ‘‘A Sot, that has spent 
£2000 in Microscopes, to find out the nature of Eels in Vinegar, 
Mites in Cheese, and the blue of Plums; which he has subtilly found 
out to be living Creatures.”’® According to Miranda, he is “One, 
who has broken his Brains about the nature of Maggots, who has 
studied these twenty Years to find out the several sorts of Spiders, 
and never cares for understanding Mankind.’’'® But Sir Nicholas 
is not one of the philosophers of Gresham College. ‘‘The College 
indeed,” according to his wife, ‘‘refus’d him; they envy’d him.’ 
As a result, he has a laboratory of his own, where he invites his 
friends to watch him make his experiments. 

It is upon such an invitation that Longvil and Bruce, stock lover 
and confidant, respectively, of Restoration comedy, gain access 
to the Virtuoso’s house, where they carry on their intrigue with 
the two nieces while professing an interest in science. Upon their 
arrival, they are informed by Lady Gimcrack that Sir Nicholas 
is to be found “In his Laboratory, a spacious Room, where all his 
Instruments and fine Knick-Knacks are.’’” Before admitting them, 
she explains that 


He has a Frog in a Bowl of Water, ty’d with a Packthread by his 
Loins; which Packthread Sir Nicholas holds in his Teeth, lying upon his 
Belly on a Table; and as the Frog strikes, he strikes; and his Swimming- 
Master stands by, to tell him what he does well or ill. 


They come upon Sir Nicholas as he discourses with Sir Formal 
during a pause in his exertions. 


So; it is wonderful, my noble Friend, to observe the Agility of this 
pretty Animal, which notwithstanding I impede its Motion, by the 
Detention of this Filum, or Thread, within my Teeth, which makes a 
Ligature about its Loins, and though by many sudden Stops I cause the 
Animal sometimes to sink or emerge, yet with indefatigable Activity it 
rises, and keeps almost its whole Body upon the Superficies, or Surface, of 
this Humid Element. 


To which Sir Formal replies, 


True, noble Sir; nor do I doubt but your Genius will make Art equal, if 
not exceed Nature: nor will this or any other Frog upon the face of the 
Earth out-swim you. 


§ Ibid., p. 331. " [bid., p. 313. 


* Ibid., p. 324. 8 [bid., p. 340. 
1° Tbid., p. 324. 
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Sir Nicholas, having ‘‘refrigerated’’ his lungs ‘“‘by way of Respira- 
tion,” proceeds with his swimming by what Sir Formal believes 
to be “‘a most compendious Method, that in a Fortnight’s Prosecu- 
tion has advanced him to be the best Swimmer in Europe,” a 
method whereby ‘“‘it were possible to swim with any Fish of his 
inches.’ 

Lady Gimcrack declares that her husband’s experiment in 
swimming is ‘‘a thing the College never thought of.’ Sir Nicholas 
is deeply indebted to the Royal Society, however, for his other 
experiments—or, rather, for his talk about them; for, due to the 
obvious limitations of the stage, he is reduced to describing rather 
than performing them. For the purpose of satire Shadwell natur- 
ally treats those phases of experimental science which were the 
subject of common wonderment and discussion. For the details 
of his treatment, usually for his very vocabulary, he drew mainly 
upon three sources—Sprat’s History, Hooke’s Micrographia, and 
the Philosophical Transactions.* Hooke’ work yielded far more 
material than the other two. 

The idea of flying, announced by John Wilkins in 1640,'* con- 
tinued to be a subject of speculation and of occasional experiment 
among the natural philosophers. Representing the height of 
impossibility to the ignorant, the attempt to fly naturally seemed 
the most ridiculous of all their wild schemes. It is one of the first 


% [bid., p. 343. 

44 [bid., p. 344. 

15 See The New Science and English Literature in the Classical Period, by Carson 
S. Duncan, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1913. Mr. Duncan is wrong in saying that 
Shadwell took “almost all of his material” from the Philosophical Transactions, 
nor does he mention any other sources. Professor Albert S. Borgman, of New York 
University, very kindly allowed me to read the proof sheets of the chapter of his 
book on Shadwell in which he treats The Virtuoso. Mr. Borgman, I find, has made 
two corrections of Mr. Duncan’s statement of sources (see Thomas Shadwell, by 
Albert S. Borgman, p. 169 n.); but, though he adds Hooke’s Micrographia to the 
list of Shadwell’s sources, he makes no mention of Sprat’s History. Though Mr. 
Duncan writes definitely of the influence of the “new” science on English literature, 
the broad scope of his study does not allow an exhaustive treatment of this one 
play. Mr. Borgman, in a rather short chapter, gives as much attention to the 
dramatic as to the scientific aspect of The Virtuoso. He pays slight attention to the 
circumstances which called forth the play, and does not show precisely how Shad- 
well made use of his sources and of the general opposition to the Royal Society to 
effect his satire of the virtuosi. 

6 See The Discovery of a World in the Moone .... To which is added a Discourse 
concerning the Possibility of a Passage thither, London, 1640. 
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which Shadwell subjects to satire. Sir Nicholas, encouraged by his 
experiments in swimming, hopes soon to be as much at ease in 
water and air as on the earth. It is therefore, with direct reference 
to Wilkins’ discussion of the possibility of flying to the moon and 
to Hooke’s of the fluidity of the air'’ that Sir Nicholas declares that 


a Man, by Art, may appropriate any Element to himself. You know a 
great many Virtuoso’s that can fly; but I am so much advanced in the 
Art of flying, that I can already out-fly that ponderous Animal call’d a 
Bustard; nor should any Grey-Hound in England catch me in the calmest 
Day, before I got upon Wing; Nay, I doubt not, but in a little time to 
improve the Art so far, ’twill be as common to buy a pair of Wings to fly 
to the World in the Moon, as to buy a pair of Wax-Boots to ride into 
Sussex with. 


Even astronomy, the oldest branch of the new science, was still 
a subject of popular distrust. Henry Stubbe argued learnedly 
against the reliability of telescopes, the medium which Samuel 
Butler was using at the same time for his trenchant satire of the 
Society. Nor does Shadwell overlook the opportunity for a 
palpable hit. Here, again, he uses Wilkins and Hooke as his foils. 
Wilkins had argued that the moon was a planet, while Hooke 
made a drawing of a part of it as it appeared through the telescope, 
at the same time describing it in terms of hills, valleys, vegetation, 
and ‘‘the short Sheep pasture which covers the hills of Salisbury 
Plains.’"'* To Longvil’s question, therefore, ““Do you believe the 
Moon is an Earth, as you told us?”’ Sir Nicholas replies, 


Believe it! I know it; I shall shortly publish a Book of Geography for 
it. Why, ’tis as big as our Earth; I can see all the Mountainous Parts, 
and Valleys, and Seas, and Lakes in it; nay, the larger Sort of Animals, as 
Elephants and Camels; but publick Buildings and Ships very easily. 
I have seen several Battles fought there. They have great Guns, and have 
the use of Gun-Powder. At Land they fight with Elephants and Castles. 
I have seen ’em There’s now a great Monarch, who has Armies 
in several Countries in the Moon; which we find out, because the Colours 
which we see are all alike. There are a great many States, which we take to 
be Confederates against him. He is a very ambitious Prince, and aims 
at universal Monarchy; but the rest of the Moon will be too hard for him.’® 


Only a few details had to be added to give a ridiculous effect to 
serious scientific observation. 


17 See Micrographia, London, 1665, p. 11 ff. 
18 Op. cit., p. 242 ff. 
19 Tbid., p. 321. 
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Anatomy, which afforded the Society more tangible grounds 
of experimentation than flying and astronomy, seemed to the 
outsider scarcely less wonderful. If it was less ridiculous to him 
on the general ground of sheer impossibility, it was no less 
amusing in its attempt to make the most familiar and personal 
seem strange. Sir Nicholas himself invites his friends ‘‘to see the 
Dissection of a little Animal, commonly called a Chichester Cock- 
Lobster.’*® But he does not perform the experiment because, as 
he explains, his fishmonger failed to deliver the lobster, and his 
friends have to content themselves with the assurance that “‘it is 
the most curious of all the Testaceous or Crustaceous Animals 
whatsoever.’ The description of the lobster as a ‘‘Chichester”’ 
product is probably a hit at Sir Samuel Tuke’s report on Col- 
chester oysters.” The specification of species is drawn from 
Hooke.” But Hooke does not anatomize his lobster, and Shad- 
well, not knowing enough about the technical terms of anatomy 
to manage a satire of it, avoided difficulties by having Sir Nicholas 
give up his experiment. As a dramatist, he knew, of course, the 
danger of trying to present it on the stage. 

Reduced to talk, Sir Nicholas discourses at length on “physick’’: 


Why, I have found out [he declares] the use of Respiration, or Breathing, 
which is a motion of the Thorax and the Lungs, whereby the Air is impell’d 
by the Nose, Mouth, and Windpipe into the Lungs, and thence expell’d 
farther to elaborate the Blood, by refrigerating it, and separating its 
fuliginous Steams..... I have found too, that the Animal may be 
preserved without Respiration, when the Windpipe’s cut in two, by 
follicular impulsion of Air; to wit, by blowing Wind with a pair of Bellows 
into the Lungs.” 


Sir Nicholas’s information is taken in part almost verbatim from 
a review of a treatise by the Dutch scientist, Swammerdam, that 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions for 21 October, 1667.% 


He makes Respiration [the reviewer writes] to be a Motion of the 
Thorax and Lungs, whereby the Air is sometimes impelled by the Nose, 
Mouth, and Wind-pipe into the Lungs; and thence again expelled; farther 
to elaborate the Bloud, by Refrigerating it, and by Separating its fuliginous 
steams. 


2 Ibid, @ %3 Virtuoso, p. 378 ff. 
31 Tbid., p. 349. * Ibid., p. 343. 
2 See Sprat, History, p. 307 ff. % Philosophical Transactions, II, 535. 
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The rest of the passage in Shadwell shows some evidence of having 
been drawn from a report made by Hooke on the dissection of a 
dog.” 

Of all the wonders performed by the physicians and disbelieved 
and scoffed at by the general public, transfusion of blood was one 
of the greatest. Following Harvey’s discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, experiments in transfusion were made throughout 
Europe, various reports of which were sent, either in person or in 
writing, to the Royal Society and published in the Philosophical 
Transactions. The following account of an experiment of this 
sort, made by Thomas Coxe and reported to the Society, appeared 
in the Transactions for May, 1667:?? 


I procured an old Mungrell Curr, all over-run with the Mainge, of a 
middle size, and having, some hours before, fed him plentifully with 
Cheese-parings and Milk, I prepared the Jugular Vein, as we use to do 
the Carotidal Artery of the Emittent Animal, not designing any thing 
further, than to determine by Experiment the Infection of the Recipient’s 
blood. Then I made as strong a Ligature upon the Dogs Neck, as I durst, 
for fear of choaking him, to the end, that the Venal blood, which is much 
more sluggish in its motion and evacuation, than the Arterial, might be 
emitted with the greater advantage of Impetus. 

Then I took a young Land-Spaniel, of about the same bigness, and 
prepared its Jugular Vein, as is usually done in the Recipient Animal; 
the heart-ward part of the Vein to receive the Maingy Dogs blood, and 
the head-ward part of it to discharge his own into a Dish. 

Having thus prepared them both, and placed them in a convenient 
posture one to another, I let slip the running knots, and by frequent 
compression of the Neck (besides the Ligature I had made) by reason of 
the tardy running of the Venal blood out of the Emittent, transfused 
about 14 or 16 ounces of the blood of the Infected, into the Veins of the 
Sound Dog, as neer as I could guess by the quantity of the blood, which 
ran into a Dish from the Recipient; supposing the Recipient Animal to 
lose near about the same proportion to what the Emittent supplies. 

The effect of which Experiment was, no alteration at all, any way, 
to be observed by the Sound Dog. But for the Maingy Dog, he was in 
about 10 dayes or a fortnights space perfectly cured: which might with 
probability enough, I think, have been expected from the considerable 
evacuation, he made; (perhaps the quickest and surest remedy for the 
cure of that sort of disease, he was infected with, both in Man and Beast). 


Shadwell’s indebtedness to this account and his management of 
it for satirical effect appears when he has Sir Nicholas, at the 


* See Sprat, History, p. 232. 27 See No. 25, I, 451-52. 
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prompting of Sir Formal, give the following account of his ex- 
periment :?* 


Sir Nich. Why, I made, Sir, both the Animals to be Emittent and 
Recipient at the same time: after I had made Ligatures as hard as I 
could for fear of strangling the Animals, to render the Jugular Veins 
turgid, I open’d the Cartoid Arteries and Jugular Veins of both at one 
time, and so caused them to change Blood one with another. 

Sir Form. Indeed that which ensued upon the Operation was miracu- 
lous; for the Mangy Spaniel became sound, and the Sound Bull-Dog 
Mangy. 

Sir Nich. Not only so, Gentlemen, but the Spaniel became a Bull-Dog, 
and the Bull-Dog a Spaniel. 

Sir Form. Which, considering the vivil and ingenious Temper and 
Education of the Spaniel, with the rough and untaught Savageness and 
Ill-breeding of the Bull-dog, may not undeservedly challenge the name 
of a Wonder. 


Here, it will be noticed, Shadwell followed his original closely in 
his account of the operation itself. He makes it ludicrous by 
emphasizing and distorting the results. He is less faithful to his 
source, both in the performance of the experiment and in the 
result, in the description which he has Sir Nicholas give of a 
similar operation. The source of this is the account of an experi- 
ment made by Dr. Edmund King which was communicated to 
the Society and published in the Philosophical Transactions im- 
mediately preceding that of Coxe. King made his experiment 
on a calf and a sheep—‘“‘Emittent” and ‘“‘Recipient,”’ respectively. 
Sir Nicholas makes his on a sheep and a madman. “‘I assure you,” 
he declares, dismissing the operation itself with a gesture, ‘‘I have 
transfus’d into a human Vein 64 Ounces, Haver-du-pois Weight, 
from one sheep.’”® But even this resembles King’s statement that 
he ‘“‘took out of the Sheep 49 ounces (Haver de pois weight) of 
blood.’*° Aside, however, from the fact that the sheep dies in 
both cases, there is no resemblance in the results. ‘‘The emittent 
Sheep,” says Sir Nicholas,*! 


dy’d under the Operation, but the recipient Madman is still alive; he 
suffer’d some Disorder at first, the Sheep’s Blood being Heterogeneous; 
but in a short time it became Homogeneous with his own..... The 
Patient, from being Maniacal or raging Mad, became wholly Ovine, or 


%8 Op. cit., p. 344. 3° Op. cit., p. 450. 
29 Tbid., p. 346. 3 Op. cit., p. 346. 
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Sheepish; he bleated perpetually, and chew’d the Cud: He had Wool 
growing on him in great Quantities, and a Northamptonshire Sheep’s Tail 
did soon emerge or arise from his Anus, or humane Fundament. 


As proof of the result of his experiment, Sir Nicholas produces 
a letter from one of his patients, “‘who,”’ he declares, ‘‘calls himself 
the meanest of my Flock, and sent me some of his own Wooll.’’? 
No experiment ever yielded more practical results—the ultimate 
aim of the natural philosophers. “I shall,” he promises, “shortly 
have a Flock of ’em; I'll make all my Clothes of ’em, ’tis finer 
than Beaver.” 

The natural philosophers were ridiculed also for their experi- 
ments with air. It was especially ridiculous that they should 
conclude that air, like water, was a fluid. Even the king was 
greatly amused ‘‘by their weighing of ayre and nothing more 
since they sat.’** He had a chance to laugh again when Sir 
Nicholas offered to serve his guests with any air they might choose 
—“Newmarket, Banstead-down, Wiltshire, Bury Air, Norwich Air; 
what you will.’** He has a vault of all sorts in bottles, gathered 
by men whom he has sent out for the purpose. They are his 
“Factors for Air, who bottle up Air, and weigh it in all Places, 
sealing the Bottles Hermetically.”’ He has even sent one to weigh 
the air “‘at the Picque of Teneriff.”” This, he has found, is the 
lightest; ‘‘Sheerness and the Isle of Dogs Air” is the heaviest. Nor 
is this a useless extravagance; for, he explains, “if I have a Mind 
to take Country Air, I send for, may be, forty Gallons of Bury 
Air, shut all my Windows and Doors close, and let it fly in my 
Chamber.” Having, presumably, made the necessary preparations, 
he proceeds to serve his guests. 


Sir Nich. Sir, your Servant. Now open the Bottles, and let the Air 
fly; Gentlemen, be ready to snuff it up. O this Bury Air is delicate, ’tis 
delicious! O very refreshing! 

Bruce. O admirable—who would go to Bury to take it? 

Sir Nich. Not I, ’tis much better here; it tastes so much the fresher for 
being bottled, as other Liquors do. For let me tell you, Gentlemen, Air is 
but a thinner sort of Liquor, and drinks much the better for being bottled. 

Long. Most certainly the World is very foolish, not to snuff up bottled 
Air, as they drink bottled Drink. 


® Tbid., p. 347. 4 Op. cit., p. 387 ff. 
3% See Pepys, Diary, 1 February, 1663-4. % Tbid., p. 392. 
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Obviously the dramatist neither needed nor could claim any 
particular aid from the scientists in such horseplay. Boyle’s and 
Hooke’s experiments with the air, begun over fifteen years before, 
were probably the subject of common gossip about London. He 
might have made himself familiar with the new theory of the 
fluidity of the air by reading the publications of either; but, from 
his mention of Teneriff, it would seem that he had been reading 
Hooke.* 

The beginning of the experiments in the “‘spring and weight” 
of the air was the improved air-pump which Boyle designed and 
Hooke constructed. But the use of the pump was by no means 
confined to experiments with air alone. It was used time and 
again to test the effect of rarefied air upon animal life. This, too, 
did not escape Shadwell; he had only to put the air-pump to an 
impossible use to raise a laugh. After being refreshed with Bury 
air, Bruce asks Sir Nicholas: “Is that all the use you make of these 
Pneumatick Engines?’’—a question which serves to introduce the 
following passage :57 


Sir Nich. No; I eclipse the Light of rotten Wood, stinking Whitings and 
Thornback, and putrid Flesh, when it becomes lucid. 

Long. Will stinking Flesh give Light, like rotten Wood? 

Sir Nich. O! yes; there was a lucid Surloin of Beef in the Strand: foolish 
people thought it burnt, when it only became lucid and chrystalline by the 
Coagulation of the aqueous Juice of the Beef, by the Corruption that 
invades it. ’Tis frequent. I myself have read a Geneva Bible by a Leg of 
Pork. 

Bruce. How! a Geneva Bible by a Leg of Pork? 

Sir Nich. O ay, ’tis the finest Light in the World: But for all that, 
I could eclipse the Leg of Pork in my Receiver, by pumping out the Air; 
but immediately upon the Appulse of the Air let in again, it becomes lucid 
as before. 

Long. Is it so curious a Light? 

Sir Nich. O admirable! I am now studying of Glow-Worms; a fine 
Study! it is a curious Anima]: I think I shall preserve ’em light all the 
Year, and then I’ll never use any other Light in my Study but Glow- 
Worms and Concave Glasses. 


The source of this passage is ‘‘Some Observations about Shining 
Flesh,’ communicated by Boyle to the Society and printed in the 


% See Micrographia, p. 236. Hooke himself refers to observations made by 
“Some considerable Merchants and Men worthy of Credit,’ published by Sprat 
as A Relation of the Rico Tenereffe, See p. 200 ff. 

37 Op. cit., p. 393. 
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Philosophical Transactions for 16, December, 1672.° Boyle’s 
experiments followed upon the discovery by a servant of a “lucid” 
neck of veal in the larder. He compares the light given off by the 
piece of veal to that of glow worms, “‘which being small and dry 
their bodies may be conveniently laid in a book, and made to move 
from one letter or word to another.’’ The current issue of the 
Transactions was at hand, and, by the light given off by “some of 
the more resplendent spots” of the veal, he could, he reported, 
‘plainly read divers consecutive letters of the Title.’ Finally, he 
subjected the “‘lucid’”’ flesh to the test of the air-pump—as he had 
already done, he says, with rotten wood and glow worms—to 
determine the effect of the rarefaction of air upon such light. 

Sir Nicholas has also a “‘Speaking-Trumpet” or “‘Stentrophonical 
Tube,” which, though he did not invent it, he had “improved 
beyond all Men’s Expectations.’*® Already he has “made one 
you may hear eight Mile about, and,” he promises, “‘I shall im- 
prove it very much more: For there’s no stop in Art.”’ Then he 
observes, “But of all Languages, none is heard so far as Greek; 
your Jonick Dialect or Oio does so roll in the Sound. I make Sir 
Formal speak Greek often in it.” This is an obvious thrust at the 
interest of the natural philosophers in language. Shadwell got 
the idea of the speaking-trumpet, apparently, from a report made 
to the Society by Sir Samuel Moreland which was published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 22 January, 1671-72.‘ 

But of all Sir Nicholas’s scientific investigations the most 
detailed are his inquiries into the nature of insects. In addition 
to the testimony of Clarinda and Miranda already quoted, Sir 
Formal declares that 


no Man upon the Face of the Earth is so well seen in the Nature of Ants, 
Flies, Humble-bees, Earwigs, Millepedes, Hog-lice, Maggots, Mites in 
Cheese, Todpoles, Worms, Neuts, Spiders, and all the noble products of 
the Sun by equivocal Generation.” 


It was easy enough to raise a laugh at a philosopher gravely apply- 
ing himself to a study of common vermin. That Sir Nicholas 
made this his special study, however, was probably due to the 
amount of available material on this subject which Shadwell 
found in Hooke’s Micrographia. 


38 No. 89, VII, 5108 ff. “© No. 79, VI, 3056 ff. 
% Op. cit., p. 393 ff. “ Op. cit., p. 359. 
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For his treatment of Sir Nicholas’s experiments with ants, 
however, he drew not upon Hooke but upon a report made to the 
Society by Dr. King and published in the Transactions for 11 
March, 1666-7. King reported to the Society that he had ob- 
served “‘three sorts of Ants, commonly without Wings; vid. Very 
Black, Dark Brown, and the third sort of near the colour usually 
call’d Philemort.”’ Of these, he wrote, 


Each kind inhabit by themselves in their several Banks; and if either 
of the other two sorts be put into the black Ants Bank, ’tis worth ob- 
serving, what enmity there is betwixt these little Creatures, and with 
what violence the Black ones will seize the Red, never leaving to pinch 
them on the head with their Forceps or Claws, till they have kill’d them 
upon the place: which done, they will carry them dead out of the Field, 
from their Bank. But if you put Black Ants into a Bank of the Red, the 
Black seem to be so sensible of the strangeness of the place they are in, 
that there they will not meddle with the Red, but as if they were frighted, 
and concerned with nothing but self-preservation, run away. 


He reported that he had observed the eggs of these ants under a 
microscope and watched them turn into “‘a little Vermicle, as 
small as a Mite,’ which in time developed ‘“‘a feeble motion of 
flexion and extension”’ until they grew “almost as big as an Ant, 
and have every one a black spot on them.”’ This black spot he 
supposed “‘to be cast out of the Maggot in her transformation,”’ 
since, for one thing, “‘this Speck at the end of the said Egg, lies 
always close to the Anus of the included Ant.”’ 

Shadwell boldly appropriated King’s language for the use of 
Sir Nicholas and Sir Formal. Sir Nicholas explains that there are 
three kinds of ants, ‘“‘Black, Dark-brown, and Fillamot,’’ and 
proceeds to describe his experiments with them. 


The Black will pinch the Dark-brown with his forceps, till it kills it 
upon the Place; the like will the Dark-brown to the Fillamot—I have 
dissected their Eggs upon the object Plate of a Microscope, and find that 
each has within it an included Ant, which has adhering to its Anus or 
Fundament a small black speck, which becomes a Vermicle, like a Mite, 
which I have watch’d whole Days and Nights; and Sir Formal has watch’d 
‘em thirty Hours together. 


Sir Formal adds, ‘‘And a long time we could find no Motion, but 
that of Flexion and Extension: But at last it became an Ant, 
Gentlemen.” The satire is turned upon the anti-royalists and the 


No, 23, II, 425 ff. © Op. cit., p. 360. 
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Dutch when Bruce observes that the ant is “‘the most politick of 
all Insects.” Sir Formal agrees that ‘‘they have the best Govern- 
ment in the World,” and Sir Nicholas declares that “‘it is a Re- 
publick, resembling that of the States-General.’’ Whereupon Bruce 
exclaims, ‘Undoubtedly! and the Dutch are just as industrious 
and busie Animals.” 

The lower forms of vegetable and animal life presented a peculiar 
difficulty to the early scientists in the novelty of that branch of 
science, in the lack of equipment for studying it, and in the lack 
of a vocabulary to describe their experiments. Their observations, 
therefore, seemed as monstrous to those who had had no glimpse 
into the world of microscopic life as they now appear crude and 
inept. There was, for example, considerable discussion of ‘‘eels’’ 
in vinegar. Hooke, writing of his observations of them, refers to 
the “many excellent ones already publish’d by the ingenious, 
Doctor Power,’’“ while a letter from the Dutch scientist, Leeuwen- 
hoek, describing similar experiments, was publish’d in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1676. Hooke made a drawing of the 
creatures which he saw under his microscope and wrote that 


they were shaped much like an Eel, save only their nose . . . . was a little 
sharper, and longer, in proportion to their body, and the wrigling motion 
of their body seem’d to be only upwards and downwards, whereas that of 
Eels is onely side wayes And that their motion seems... . exceed- 
ingly slow.* 


Shadwell, drawing upon Hooke for his vocabulary, has Sir Nicholas 
speak of his experiments with eels in vinegar. “I'll shew you 
Millions in a Sawcer of vinegar,” he promises his guests; ‘“‘they 
resemble other Eels, save in their motion; which in others is side- 
ways, but in them upwards and downwards, thus, and very slow.” 
But in this, as in other things, Sir Nicholas has carried his observa- 
tions beyond the point reached by the Society. He has discovered 
a characteristic of these strange eels which escaped the sharp eye of 
Robert Hooke— that they “have sharp Stings in their Tails.” 
He has observed, besides, that ‘‘the sharpest Vinegar is most full 
of them,’”’ which leads Bruce to conclude that “certainly the 
sharpness, or biting of Vinegar, proceeds from those Stings, striking 
upon the Tongue.”” Sir Kenelm Digby himself might have hesi- 
tated to draw such an inference, though Sir Nicholas agrees with it. 


“ Op. cit., p. 217. Op. cit., p. 216 ff. 
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After discovering eels in vinegar, Sir Nicholas quite naturally 
supposed that there was some such animal life in the air, since it 
too was liquid. He found it indeed “full of living Creatures, a 
thousand times less visible than those living Creatures, mistaken 
for Motes in the Sun.’** Working upon this discovery, he found 
a new relation between air, light and color—a question which 
vexed scientists in the Society and out, Descartes and Hobbes as 
well as Boyle and Hooke. The “‘Blue upon Plumbs’”’ is, therefore, 
‘nothing but many living Creatures.’’ He describes his experi- 
ments with them as follows: 


I have observ’d upon a Wall-plumb (with my most exquisite Glasses, 
which cost me several thousands of Pounds) at first beginning to turn 
blue, it comes first to Fluidity, then to Orbiculation, then Fixation, so to 
Angulization, then Christallization, from thence to Germination or Ebulli- 
tion, then Vegetation, then Plantanimation, perfect Animation, Sensation, 
Local Motion, and the Like. 


This passage, obviously thrown in for its scientific vocabulary, 
seems to have been taken from Hooke’s discussion “Of blue 
Mould, and the first Principles of Vegetation arising from Putre- 
faction” where he classified the order of the development of life 
as ‘‘Fluidity, Orbiculation, Fixation, Angulization, or Chrystalliza- 
tion, Germination or Ebullition, Vegetation, Plantanimation, Anima- 
tion, Imagination.’’* 

As for spiders, Sir Nicholas declares that he has found ‘more 
Phoenomena’s, or Appearances of Nature” in them than any 
man.*® He has discovered thirty-six different kinds of spiders in 
England alone, including the ‘Hound, Greyhound, Lurcher, and 
Spaniel Spider.”” Commending the ‘‘Fabrick or Structure of this 
Insect, with its Texture,”’ Sir Nicholas starts a discussion among 
his guests: 


Sir Form. Nor is its Sagacity, or Address, less to be wonder’d at, as 
I have had the Honour to observe under my noble Friend; as soon as it 
has spy’d its Prey, as suppose upon a Table, it will crawl underneath, till it 
arrive to the Antipodes of the Fly, which it discovers by sometimes 
peeping up; and if the capricious Fly happens not to remove it self by 
crural Motion, or the Vibration of its Wings, it makes a fatal Leap upon 
the heedless Prey; of which, when it has satisfied its Appetite, it carries the 
remainder to its Cell, or Hermitage. 


* Tbid., p. 386. 
‘7 Op. cit., p. 127. 
48 Op. cit., p. 360 ff. 
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Sir Nich. It will teach its young Ones to hunt, and discipline ’em 
severely, when they commit Faults; and when an Old one misses its Prey, 
it will retire, and keep its Chamber for Grief, Shame and Anguish, ten 
Hours together. 

Sir Form. Upon my Integrity, it is true; for I have several times, by 
Sir Nicholas’s Command, watch’d the Animal, upon this or the like Mis- 
carriages. 

Sir Nich. But, Sir, there is not in the World a more docible Creature; 
I have kept several of ’em tame. 

Bruce. That’s curious indeed. I never heard of a tame Spider before. 

Sir Nich. One above all the rest, I had call’d him Nick; and he knew 
his Name so well, he would follow me all over the House; I fed him 
indeed with fair Fleshflies. He was the best-natur’d, best-condition’d 
Spider, that ever I met with. You knew Nick very well, Sir Formal; he 
was of the Spaniel-breed, Sir— 

Sir Form. Knew him! I knew Nick intimately well. 


Shadwell needed no special source for the idea of naming spiders 
after dogs. He might have picked it up in conversation or from 
reading any one of a number of treatises on insects which were 
coming out at the time. Hooke described observations which he 
had made of the “shepherd spider” and the “hunting spider.’’* 
Shadwell probably read Hooke’s account; for, in treating Sir 
Nicholas’s experiments with the ‘“‘hunting” spider, he draws upon 
an account of that insect sent by John Evelyn to Hooke and 
published by Hooke along with his own observations. Evelyn’s 
account appears in none of his own works. It has an interest, 
therefore, in addition to that which belongs to it as the source of 
Shadwell’s satire. Nor is it important merely as further evidence 
of Evelyn’s scientific activity. Though it was not written until 
Hooke asked for it to include in his Micrographia, it is based on 
observations made years before in Italy, and shows, more than 
the sketchy pages of the Diary for that period, the observant eye 
which he took with him on his continental travels. The piece, 
as published by Hooke, is as follows:*° 


Of all the sorts of Insects, there is none has afforded me more divertise- 
ments then the Venatores, which are a sort of Lupi, that have their Denns 
in the rugged walls, and crevices of our houses; a small brown and deli- 
cately spotted kind of Spiders, whose hinder leggs are longer than the 
rest. 


‘9 Op. cit., p. 198 ff. 5° Tbid., p. 200 ff. 
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Such I did frequently observe at Rome, which espying a Fly at three 
or four yards distance, upon the Balcony (where I stood) would not make 
directly to her, but craul under the Rail, till being arriv’d to the Antipodes, 
it would steal up, seldom missing its aim; but if it chanced to want any 
thing of being perfectly opposite, would at first peep, immediately slide 
down again, till making better notice, it would come the next time exactly 
upon the Fly’s back; But, if this happen’d not to be within a competent 
leap, then would this Insect move so softly, as the very shadow of the 
Gnomon seem’d not to be more imperceptible, unless the Fly mov’d; and 
then would the Spider move also in the same proportion, keeping that 
just time with her motion, as if the same Soul had animated both those 
little bodies; and whether it were forwards, backwards, or to either side, 
without at all turning her body, like a well manag’d Horse: But, if the 
capricious Fly took wing, and pitch’d upon another place behind our 
Huntress, then would the Spider whirle its body so nimbly about, as 
nothing could be imagin’d more swift; by which means, she always kept 
the head rowards her prey, though to appearance, as immovable, as if it 
had been a Nail driven into the Wood, till by that indiscernable progress 
(being arriv’d within the sphere of her reach) she made a fatal leap (swift as 
Lightning) upon the Fly, catching him at the pole, where she never quitted 
hold till her belly was full, and then carried the remainder home. I have 
beheld them instructing their young ones, how to hunt, which they would 
sometimes discipline for not well observing; but, when any of the old ones 
did (as sometimes) miss a leap, they would run out of the field, and hide 
them in their crannies, as asham’d, and haply not be seen abroad for four 
or five hours after; for so long have I watched the nature of this strange 
Insect, the contemplation of whose so wonderful sagacity and address has 
amaz’d me; nor do I find in any chase whatsoever, more cunning and 
Stratagem observ’d: I have found some of these Spiders in my Garden 
when the weather (towards Spring) is very hot, but they are nothing so 
eager of hunting as they are in Jtaly. 


Instead of the exactness of description, if not of observation itself, 
which might have been expected of Hooke, Evelyn indulges in the 
fancy characteristic of the literary naturalist. It is, therefore, 
more readable; but it is also more open to satire. 

Shadwell in continuing his satire of the scientists for observing 
spiders turns to still another source. It was generally believed 
that a certain ailment, which began with a speck resembling the 
bite of an insect and developed into something resembling St. Vitus 
dance, was due to the bite of a tarantula. The cure, it was also 
rumored, if indeed there was one, was in playing certain music 
in accompaniment with the dancing of the diseased person. The 
question was brought to the attention of the Society by Lister who 
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proposed that inquiries be sent to Italy where many cases of the 
malady were reported to have been observed. Lister’s letter was 
written in October, 1671, and a notice of it appeared in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 20 November of the same year.*' The 
inquiries seem to have been sent; for the Transactions for 20 May, 
1672, contains the extract of a letter from Dr. Thomas Cornelio, 
who is described as ‘‘a Neapolitan Philosopher and Physician,” 
in which he gave the results of his investigations on the subject.” 
He mentioned one sufferer who believed himself to have been 
bitten by a tarantula but died in great pain despite the application 
of the cure by music, and called the whole thing a “‘fable’’ which 
had grown out of ‘“‘vulgar prejudice.” 

Shadwell did not hesitate to associate this vulgar belief with 
the observations of the experimental scientists for the purpose of 
satire. Sir Nicholas has “observ’d the Tarantula does infinitely 
delight in Musick, which is the Reason of its Poison being drawn 
out by it.”® He has noticed, too, that ‘“‘there are three Sorts, 
Black, Grey and Red, that delight in three several Sorts and Modes 
of Musick.’’ In order to discover this, he put them, he explains, 
“upon three several Chips in Water; then caus’d a Musician to 
play, first, a grave Pavin, or Almain, at which the black Tarantula 
only mov’d; it danc’d to it with a kind of grave Motion, much like 
the Benchers at the Revels.’’ He is interrupted before he can say 
just what kind of music appeals to the grey and the red ones. 

Sir Nicholas, like Evelyn, had made his observations on the 
tarantula in Italy, where he had “‘had no other Affair in the World, 
but to study the secrets of that harmonious Insect.” This leads 
directly to the practice of carrying on investigations abroad. Sir 
Nicholas is interrupted in his discourse on the tarantula by a 
servant who informs him that a gentleman is waiting for letters of 
inquiry to take to Lapland and Russia. 


I keep a constant Correspondence [he explains] with all the Virtuoso’s 
in the North and North-east Parts. There are rare Phaenomena’s in 
those Countries. I am beholden to Finland, Lapland and Russia for a 
great Part of my Philosophy. I send my Queries thither.™ 


51 No. 77, VI, 3002 ff. 

52 No. 83, VII, 4066 ff. Borgman (see pp. 169-70) notes another possible source 
in Philosophical Transactions, II, 660 ff. 

8 Op. cit., p. 362. 

4 Ibid. 
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Shadwell ridiculed the aim as well as the various activities of the 
scientists. Sir Nicholas is resorted to daily by the sick, to whom 
he hands out ready-made remedies for all sorts of diseases. But, 
except in medicine, he has no intention of being useful. This is 
apparent from his experiment in swimming, but the dramatist 
took special pains that the point should not escape his audience.® 


Long. Have you ever try’d in the Water, Sir? 

Sir Nich. No, Sir; but I swim most exquisitely on Land. 

Bruce. Do you intend to practise in the Water, Sir? 

Sir Nich. Never, Sir; I hate the water. I never come upon the Water, 
Sir. 

Long. Then there will be no use of Swimming. 

Sir Nich. I content my self with the speculative Part of swimming, 
I care not for the Practick. I seldom bring any thing to Use; ’tis not my 
way. Knowledge is my ultimate End. 


Knowledge is the end of all his experiments. “‘What,” Bruce asks, 
“does it concern a Man to know the Nature of an Ant,” and 
Longvil replies sarcastically, ‘‘O! it concerns a Virtuoso mightily: 
so it be Knowledge, ’tis no matter of what.’®’ Sir Nicholas himself, 
upon being asked by Longvil why he weighs air, replies, ““To what 
end should I? to know what it weighs. O, Knowledge is a fine 
thing; why, I can tell to a grain what a Gallon of any Air in 
England weighs.’’®* As for inventions, Sir Nicholas declares, 
“TI never invented an Engine in my life..... I never invented 
so much as an Engine to pare Cream-Cheese with. We Virtuoso’s 
never find out any Thing of Use; ’tis not our Way.’*? Only in the 
end, deserted by everyone, does he decide to study for use. 
“T will,” he promises, “presently find out the Philosopher’s Stone,”’ 
adding, “I had like to have gotten it last Year, but that I wanted 
May-Dew, it being a dry Season.’’® 

Shadwell directed his satire not only at the scientists proper but 
also at those who, either by the broad provisions of the Royal 
Society or through the popular misconception of its work, were 
associated with them. The believers in witchcraft, such as Joseph 
Glanvil and Henry More, come in for their turn when Sir Nicholas 
concludes that Sir Samuel (who suddenly disappears, leaving 
behind the feminine garments in which he has been masquerading 


% Ibid., p. 389 ff. 88 Jbid., p. 393. 
% Ibid., p. 343. 8 Ibid., p. 399. 
7 [bid., p. 360. 6 [bid., p. 416. 
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as a woman) is “undoubtedly a Spirit.’ ‘You must know, Sir,” 
he announces to Bruce, “I am much skill’d in Rosacrucian Learn- 
ing; I am one of the vere adepti, as simple as I stand here.” John 
Aubrey, Elias Ashmole and the other astrologers are not over- 
looked. Sir Nicholas intends to fly to the moon in order to get 
information for improving English politics; “for,’’ he explains. 
“the Moon being Domina Humidorum, to wit, the Governess of 
moist Bodies, has, no doubt, the Superior Government of all 
Islands.’ Sir Samuel speaks in the quasi-scientific jargon of Sir 
Kenelm Digby when, disguised as a female peddler, he offers to 
sell Miranda and Clarinda, among other beauty recipes, ‘‘one 
made of a Lamb’s Caul and May Dew—Also all manner of 
Confections of Mercury and Hogs-Bones.’’® 

The scholars of the Society are ridiculed in the person of Sir 
Formal; for he is something of a virtuoso himself. In his own 
words, he is a “shadow” and “humble Admirer”’ of Sir Nicholas: 
in those of Bruce, he is ‘‘the Chorus to his Puppet-show.” He 
stands by to help Sir Nicholas perform and explain his experiments 
as well as to praise him. He shouts Homeric verses through his 
speaking-trumpet. This instrument itself is used to direct a satiri- 
cal thrust at the preachers of the Society—particularly, it may be 
imagined, at Sprat who had argued in his history that the in- 
ventions of the scientists would not work a hardship on the trades- 
men. Sir Nicholas thinks that he will do the king a great service 
by perfecting his speaking-trumpet; for then there will be needed 
“but one Parson to preach to a whole County; the King may then 
take all the Church-Lands into his Hands, and serve all England 
with his Chaplains in Ordinary.’”’ When Longvil asks what is to 
become of the rest of the parsons, he replies, “let ’em learn to make : 
Woolen Cloth, and advance the Manufacture of the Nation; or 
learn to make Nets, and improve the Fishing-Trade.’”" This was 
advice returned, in kind, to Sprat. 

Shadwell was obliged to Sprat, however, for the suggestion of 
one effective scene. Among other punishments visited upon Sir 
Nicholas in the end—for the sake both of poetical justice and of 
satirical effect—he is beset by a mob of linen-weavers who are 
enraged at him for inventing an “‘Engine-Loom.’’® Sir Nicholas, 


8 Jbid., p. 389. & Ibid., p. 394. 
® [bid., p. 342. % Ibid., p. 395 ff. 
® [bid., p. 368. 
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of course, has done nothing of the kind, but is overcome with terror 
at the threat of mistaken vengeance by the mob. Bruce and 
Longvil propose firing on the mob, but hold back while Sir Formal 
sallies forth to try the effect of his oratory upon them. Needless 
to say, Sir Formal fares more like Cinna than Antony with them. 
He is spared for the time being only that they may gibe at his 
speech, and is saved finally only by the intervention of his friends 
and the guard. 

This scene may also have some reference to the opposition of 
tradesmen to the Society which Sprat had tried to argue down. 
Certainly other phases of the opposition to it are to be found in 
The Virtuoso. Sir Nicholas, as well as his fellow virtuosi in the 
Society, had his enemies; and Sir Formal, in praising him, is forced 
to take account of “‘what the envy of Detractors have express’d 
of him.” Snarl complains of no innovation more bitterly than 
he does of the new science. The feud between science and such 
wits as Shadwell himself is represented in the relations of Sir 
Nicholas and Sir Samuel. The latter has offended the former with 
his wit, because, he says, Sir Nicholas is “‘an Enemy to Wit, as 
all Virtuoso’s are.”’*’? Even Snarl forgets his grudge against the 
Virtuosi long enough to lament the fact that the young wits of 
the town “laugh at any Gentleman that has Art or Science.’ 

For the substance of his satire, Shadwell began by choosing 
those phases of science, or pseudo-science, which seemed most 
ridiculous when subjected to the common sense of the time. Such, 
in science itself, were the ideas of the moon as a planet with a 
physiography of its own, of flying—especially of flying to the 
moon—of the density of the air, of the transfusion of blood, and 

i of the projection of sound. Astrology and the occult sciences were 
as amusing for being behind as was experimental science for being 
ahead of the times. Nor should it be overlooked, in regard to 
those times, that the Restoration was a period which demanded 
demonstration of ideas without offering any assurance that they 
would be taken seriously if demonstrated, and was skeptical of 
the experimental scientists, who had given little proof of their 
claims, as well as bored with the astrologers and alchemists, who 
had given none. It bore with Dryden while he treated astrology 
respectfully as a device of plot in an old play; but it was ready to 


® [bid., p. 321. 8 Tbid., p. 348. ; 
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laugh with Shadwell for his irreverent treatment of all science, 
false and true. 

Having chosen the unusual, Shadwell, with the facetiousness of 
a wag, then reduced the observations of the scientists to absurdity 
by carrying them far beyond where they stopped. Thus he indulges 
in a detailed description of the flora and fauna of the moon 
together with observations on the social and political life of its 
inhabitants; he uses transfusion of blood to turn a spaniel into a 
bull-dog and to grow sheep’s wool on a madman; he treats spiders 
with dogs’ names as dogs themselves, giving them a sense of 
individuality; he treats the air as water, color as substance in itself, 
and eels in vinegar as the cause of its taste rather than as a simple 
phenomenon. Furthermore, he reduces the conclusions of the 
scientists to nonsense by making false deductions and applications 
of them. So he applies anatomy to a lobster; endows the tarantula 
with a love of music instead of applying music as a cure for its 
bite; and uses Hooke’s method of treating color in mineral sub- 
stances upon the same phenomenon in plums and in so doing 
endues molecules with animal life. Astrology and alchemy were 
ridiculous enough in themselves; experimental science had to be 
distorted to be made so. Shadwell aims the unkindest cut of all 
at the natural philosophers when he misrepresents their aim as 
knowledge rather than use, and awards the palm to the alchemists 
by having his virtuoso turn from a study of nature to a search for 
the philosopher’s stone in order to serve mankind. 

Shadwell sharpened his satire of the scientists by making use 
of their language. This offered him opportunities in addition to 
those presented by any specialized vocabulary or idiom. English 
ears were no longer so familiar with Latin sounds as they once 
were. Only those who had remained at the universities had kept 
the old reverence for the learned tongues. From among these came 
most of the scientists. And in spite of their purpose to make 
English their medium of expression and their efforts to improve 
it, Latin still offered them better material from which to coin 
the new words which they needed. Some of the scientists were, 
of course, better scholars than others, and showed better taste in 
their coinage. At best, however, they were subject to the charge 
of pedantry, both for using a learned language and for forming 
another which was beyond ordinary use if not understanding. 
Shadwell made the most of all this. He gives Sir Nicholas a highly 
Latinized vocabulary of scientific terms, and Sir Formal, in 
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addition to some of his own, an extra pomposity in using them. 
Usually, as is already evident from considering his use of sources, 
he simply transcribed the language as he found it. But it appears 
more ridiculous when taken from its context in a scientific treatise 
and employed on the stage. The words which Shadwell adds to 
increase the flavor of pedantry are usually given to Sir Formal 
rather than Sir Nicholas. Some of those put into the mouth of 
Sir Nicholas go to make up those bi-lingual expressions to which 
the scientist who wishes to be understood by the general reader 
has to resort even yet. This, too, becomes ridiculous when over- 
done. Only once does Shadwell resort to scientific allusion for 
anything but satirical effect. This occurs when he has Bruce 
remark of the young wits of the town that “‘A Sensible Plant has 
more Imagination than most of ’em.’’®* 

As to the object of his satire, Shadwell announced in his pro- 
logue that 


No one Man’s Humour makes a Part alone, 
But scatter’d Follies gather’d into one. 


In dealing with the scientists he applied this method. He repaid 
none of those who furnished him with material with the unkindness 
of a personal thrust. And though not a member of the Royal 
Society, he treats it with diplomacy and a certain show of respect. 
Sir Nicholas is not a member, though it is not clear whether this 
was due to envy or contempt on their part. Nor does Shadwell 
outwardly condemn science itself. Though Bruce and Longvil 
profess a sincere interest in science, their attitude is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that they are needed on the scene to draw 
Sir Nicholas out and give him a place in the plot. But though 
Shadwell did not attack the scientists as individuals and was 
somewhat concerned that he should not appear to oppose them 
as a body, such neutrality may represent nothing more than an 
attempt on his part to avoid the displeasure of the king and the 
courtiers who were associated with the Royal Society. 

Whatever respect for science Shadwell may have had as a man 
disappears when he assumed the réle of dramatist. Satire, he 
explains in his epistle dedicatory, along with wit and humor, is 


*9 [bid., p. 315. Shadwell might have found this term in Hooke’s reproduction 
of Dr. Clark’s “observation on the Humble and Sensible Plants in Mr. Cluffius’ 
Garden in Saint James’s Park..... ” Op. cit., p. 116 ff. 
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one of the three things which are “the life of a Comedy.” Of 
satire itself, he writes: 


.... Natural Imperfections are not fit subjects for Comedy, since they 
are not to be laugh’d at, but pity’d. But the artificial Folly of those, who 
are not Coxcombs by Nature, but with great Art and Industry make 
themselves so, is a proper object of Comedy. 


The grounds for Shadwell’s satire of the virtuosi would lie, accord- 
ing to his own rule, in the justice with which he charged them with 
“artificial Folly.” His attempt, at the beginning, to discriminate 
between the true and the false virtuosi was so feeble that it is lost 
in the practical effect of his satire. He made no attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the old science which had been courted by a 
few men who had been briefly connected with the Royal Society 
after a fashion at its beginning, and the new which, by 1676, had 
thoroughly distinguished itself from the old and commanded only 
the most zealous seekers for truth according to its method. Sir 
Nicholas, in spite of his vagaries, is held up as a typical virtuoso, 
and Gresham College was popularly thought of as the home of all 
such. There is no doubt that the laugh was on the experimental 
scientists of the Royal Society. And to make it more boisterous, 
Shadwell grossly misrepresented them. There is no indication that 
if he recognized the truth of their claims he respected it. There is 
no consistency between his creed and practice asa satirist. Indeed 
it would seem that, having secured a certain practical effect in the 
production of his play, he felt compelled to explain and defend it, 
upon publication, in the customary preface. Or, it may be, as 
Dryden said, that he “Promised a play, and dwindled to a farce.’’”° 
CLaupE LLoyp 
University of New Hampshire 


” See Mac-Flecknoe, I, 182. 
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WHO WAS “CENUS” IN THE POEM TO THE 
MEMORY OF MR. CONGREVE? 


HE poem To the Memory of Mr. Congreve, first printed in 1729, 

is usually attributed to James Thomson, although his author- 
ship of it has been questioned. This poem was not reprinted until 
1843,! since which date some editors have included it in their 
collections of Thomson’s works, and some have excluded it. I hope 
soon to present some hitherto unrecorded evidence that this poem 
was written by Thomson, and accordingly in the present paper 
I proceed on the assumption that he was its author. At the same 
time, as I shall try to show, the conclusion which this paper seeks 
to establish will itself supply important evidence in support of 
Thomson’s authorship. 

In the lines To the Memory of Mr. Congreve two people are 
satirized, one under the name “‘Asper’’ and the other under the 
name ‘“‘Cenus.”’ All the editors who have included the poem in 
their editions of Thomson agree in taking Asper to represent John 
Dennis. But as to the identity of Cenus only one editor has even 
ventured to make a guess. 

J. Nichols? thinks that by Cenus is meant Aaron Hill. But the 
mere reading of the lines devoted to Cenus is enough to set aside 
this identification: 


Now meaner Cenus, trivial with design, 

Courts poor applause by levity of face, 

And scorn of serious thought; to mischief prompt, 
Though impotent to wound; profuse of wealth, 
Yet friendless and unloved; vain, fluttering, false, 
A vacant head, and an ungenerous heart. 


By no stretch of even the most acrimonious imagination could 
Hill, powerful, in favor with the government, popular as a writer, 
have been called ‘‘mean.’’ Nor is there in Hill’s life or writings a 
single thing that suggests his being ‘‘trivial with design,” his having 
courted “‘poor applause by levity of face,”’ or his having scorned 
serious thought. Moreover, even if he had been “‘to mischief 
prompt,” he would have been so able to wound that few poets 


1 Early English Poetry (Percy Suc. Pubs.), IX. 
2 Poetical Works of James Thomson, 185), p. 632. 
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would have dared attack him. He enjoyed affluence, it is true, 
but he also had as many and as influential friends as almost any 
other poet of his time. As for the other adjectives, ‘‘vain,”’ “flutter- 
ing,” “false,” “vacant,” and “ungenerous,”’ they simply do not 
fit. It is strange indeed that a poet who in the portrait of Asper 
could hit off Dennis’s character so perfectly should stray so far 
from reality in the Cenus lines as the poet certainly did stray if 
he was attempting to characterize Aaron Hill. 

Besides, as Professor Francis Child remarked, ‘‘it is absolutely 
impossible that Thomson could thus have traduced Hill.’ It 
was Hill who, among the powerful critics, first recognized the merit 
of Thomson’s Winter; it was Hill who so commended the poem 
that the first edition was soon sold out; it was Hill who wrote 
commendatory verses prefixed to the second edition; and it was 
Hill to whom Thomson wrote such overflowing letters of gratitude, 
praise, and flattery that one, in reading them, blushes for their 
writer. 

Nichols seems, therefore, to have been mistaken in his identi- 
fication of Cenus. Other critics offer no suggestions at all. Peter 
Cunningham, who first reprinted the poem as Thomson’s, con- 
fessed: “‘I have failed in identifying Cenus.’* Child offers no help; 
J. L. Robertson, of the Oxford edition, adds nothing.5 

If we accept for the moment the view that Thomson was the 
author of the poem in question, the identity of Cenus becomes so 
obvious that it is surprising that no one has hitherto discovered it. 
Thomson was, in general, of a most friendly, easy-going, and 
forgiving nature. Murdoch says of him: 


He took no part in the poetical squabbles which happened in his time, 
and was respected and left undisturbed by both sides. He would even 
refuse to take offense when he justly might, by interrupting any personal 
story that was brought to him with some jest or some humourous apology 
for the offender.® 


To this general statement, however, G. C. Macaulay adds a 
qualification: 


3 8itish Pets, Riverside Edition, Boston, 1863. Thomson, p. 68. 
4 Early English Poetry (Percy Soc. Pubs.), IX, footnote on line 80 of the poem. 
‘5 Thomson, Oxford Edition, 1908; p. 457. 
F * “Life of Thomson,” in J. Nichols’ Poetical Works of James Thomson, 1850, 
p._Xxxiii. 
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In a few instances he showed irritation under criticism, as, for example, 
in the case of Joseph Mitchell, who found fault so freely with Winter, but 
here there seems to have been some personal cause of dislike.’ 


Of the clash between Thomson and Mitchell, to which Macaulay 
alludes, one finds a more detailed account given by Chalmers: 


Cibber informs us that as soon as Winter was published, Thomson 
presented a copy to Mitchell, who gave him his opinion of it in the follow- 
ing couplet: 

Beauties and faults so thick lie scattered here, 
Those I could read, if these were not so near. 


To this Thomson answered, 


Why all not faults, injurious Mitchell? why 
Appears one beauty to thy blasted eye? 
Damnation worse than thine, if worse can be, 
Is all I ask, and all I want from thee. 

Upon a friend’s remonstrating to Mr. Thomson, that the expression 
“‘blasted eye”’ would look like a personal reflection, as Mitchell really had 
that misfortune, he changed the epithet; perhaps not much for the better, 
into blasting.® 


Thomson seems indeed, as Macaulay suggests, to have been an 
inveterate enemy of Mitchell. Writing to Mallet in 1726, Thomson 
says, 

That British Journal of Saturday last is more contemptible than 
language can express, I suspect that planet-blasted fool Mitchel.® 


Again, in a letter dated August 2 in the same year, Thomson 
writes to Mallet: 


I damn them [a couple of lines to which Mallet has objected] to the 
lowest depth of poetical Tophet, prepared of old for Mitchell, Morrice, 
Rook, Cooke, Beckingham.’” 


Our fullest information concerning Mitchell is that given by 
Baker in the following sketch: 


He got into favour with the Earl of Stair and Sir Robert Walpole; on 
the latter of whom he was for a great part of his life almost entirely 


7 James Thomson, by G. C. Macaulay, English Men of Letters Series, 1908; 
p. 80. 

* Chalmers, General Biographical Dictionary, Lond., 1815, XXII, 204. 

® Letters to David Mallet, with an introductory notice by Peter Cunningham 
(Philobiblion Society Miscellany, 1857-58), IV, 27. 

10 Tbid., p. 28. 
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dependent. .... Notwithstanding this valuable patronage, however, 
his natural dissipation of temper, his fondness for pleasure, and eagerness 
in the gratification of every irregular appetite, threw him into perpetual 
distresses, and all those uneasy situations which are the natural con- 
sequence of extravagance. Nor does it appear that, after having ex- 
perienced more than once the fatal effects of those dangerous follies, he 
thought of correcting his conduct at a time when fortune put it into his 
power to do so: for when, by the death of his wife’s uncle, several thousand 
pounds devolved to him, he seems not to have been relieved, by that 
acquisition, from the incumbrances which he laboured under; but on 
the contrary, instead of discharging those debts which he had already 
contracted, he lavished away, in the repetition of his former follies, those 
sums which would not only have cleared his reputation in the eye of the 
world, but also, with prudence and economy, might have rendered him 
easy for the remainder of his life." 


If we make some allowance for personal animosity, we see that 
the characterization presented in the Cenus lines fits Mitchell 
almost exactly. The phrases “‘trivial with design,”’ “levity of face,”’ 
and ‘‘scorn of serious thought’’ may refer not only to Mitchell’s 
personality, but also to the character of his work. Mitchell 
published in 1720 a poem on the subject of Jonah in the whale’s 
belly, which was ironically dedicated to Dr. Isaac Watts as being 
‘written to raise an emulation among our young poets to attempt 
divine composures”’; and in 1729 he published his light Poems on 
Several Occasions, among which was ‘‘The Shoeheel,’’ a poem 
“much read on account of the low humour it contains.’’” 

“To mischief prompt, Though impotent to wound” is quite 
obviously an expression of contempt for attacks made by Cenus 
on the poet or his friends. If that poet was Thomson, the reference 
would naturally be to Mitchell’s criticism of Winter, and to the 
British Journal criticism for which Thomson suspected ‘that 
planet-blasted fool Mitchel.’’ In representing Cenus as ‘‘profuse 
of wealth,” he may easily have been thinking of Mitchell’s legacy 
and his spendthrift habits. 

We really know but little about Joseph Mitchell, for, as Baker 
put it, “his eminence in public character not rising to such a 
height as to make the transactions of his life important to 
strangers, and the follies of his private behavior inducing those 
intimate with him rather to conceal than publish his actions, 


" Baker, Biographica Dramatica, Lond., 1812, II, 519-20. 
13 Quoted in Dict. of Nat. Biog. sub Joseph Mitchell. 
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there is a cloud of obscurity hanging over them.’"* What we do 
know of Mitchell’s career, however, is quite in keeping with the 
epithets piled upon Cenus in the poem To the Memory of Mr. 
Congreve, particularly those which allude to his treatment of 
his friends. Mitchell began his career as a Scotch minister, but 
was soon excluded from the Kirk. Coming to London, he found 
himself in a state of poverty from which he was relieved by Aaron 
Hill, who wrote a tragedy, The Fatal Extravagance, and allowed 
it to be produced under Mitchell’s name and for Mitchell’s benefit. 
According to the editor of Hill’s works in 1760, Hill’s kindness 


gave birth to a base quality his benefactor did not expect to see spring 
up, instead of gratitude. The once Minister, on receiving caresses, as a 
Poet became vain; and probably thought that what Mr. Hill had given 
him he had a right to frame anew, agreeable to his own taste. This he 
did, and of a good Tragedy of two acts, he made a sort of Farce of five; 
which no one afterwards disputed being his own." 


From this, it seems doubtful whether Mitchell long retained the 
friendship of his one-time protege. That Mitchell lost another 
friend in Mallet seems equally certain. Thomson would assuredly 
not have written so bitterly of Mitchell to Mallet without being 
confident of Mallet’s sympathy. Yet, long before, Mallet had 
reverently dedicated his first known publication to this same 
Mitchell. One may infer that Thomson also had been Mitchell’s 
friend, since he sent his poem to him for criticism, but Mitchell’s 
discourteous couplet clearly ended that friendship. 

With these instances of Mitchell’s faithlessness before us, the 
adjectives ‘“‘friendless,’ ‘unloved,’ and ‘‘ungenerous’” must 
necessarily seem to us not undeserved. The terms “‘vain, fluttering, 
false, a vacant head” are in harmony with what we already know 
of Mitchell’s character, and with Chalmers’ classification of him 
as a “genius of the third or fourth rate.” 

At all events, it has been shown that Thomson did not lack 
motives for satirizing Mitchell. First, Thomson had his own 
personal grudge to settle; second, he had his two best literary 
friends, Hill and Mallet, to champicn; and thifd, he doubtless 
felt some chagrin and jealousy from the fact that Mitche!l could 
gain Walpole’s favor, and that he, who had dedicated the poem 


13 Op. cit., p. 520. 
1 Dramatic Works of Aaron Hill, Esg., printed for T. Lownds, Lond. 1760, 
i-ii. 
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To the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton to Walpole, should go all but 
completely unnoticed by that statesman. A possible fourth 
motive might be found if we knew the exact date of the com- 
position of the Congreve poem. Congreve died January 9, 1729; 
in February, 1729, Mitchell produced his five-act “‘Farce,” The 
Fatal Extravagance. The impudence of this production doubtless 
irritated Thomson in Hill’s behalf; if Thomson wrote the Congreve 
poem soon after this production, while his ire was still rankling in 
him, he would have been strongly tempted to pillory the un- 
generous Mitchell in the poem. 

The bearing that the identification of Cenus with Mitchell has 
on the authorship of the poem To the Memory of Mr. Congreve 
is this: if Cenus is Mitchell, Thomson certainly wrote the poem; 
and if Thomson wrote the poem, Cenus is certainly Mitchell. 

GrorceE G. WILLIAMS 

The Rice Institute 








XIX 
CHANGING TASTE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


A STUDY OF DRYDEN’S AND DODSLEY’S 
MISCELLANIES' 


OR some time the conviction has been growing that many of the 

current generalizations concerning eighteenth-century litera- 
ture have been arrived at by the @ priori, or deductive, method. 
A few outstanding figures that have been studied with consi- 
derable care have furnished the chief and sometimes the only 
basis for characterizations of the period. The age has suffered, 
as most ages have, from the tendency to dogmatize as to what 
the people of the time must have thought, and from the cor- 
responding neglect of that humbler and more arduous task of 
finding out what, as a matter of fact, they said. 

In a body of writing so large as that of the eighteenth century 
something can be found to substantiate almost any opinion, and 
a collection of instances used to bolster up a pre-conceived theory 
may easily pass as the basis of a scientific induction. Hence the 
completeness of the evidence is all-important, as is likewise the 
evidence that suggests different conclusions from those adopted. 
Hence, too, it is not hard to understand why the inductive method 
has been so little used. 

Yet there is one practicable way in which this method may be 
employed in determining the taste of a period, namely by a study 
of the popular miscellanies. These contain the work of many men 
and represent what was thought to be the best poetry of the 
time, or that most in vogue; yet they are sufficiently limited in 
size to permit of complete analysis. Their appeal is to persons of 
taste but they are intended to sell, and if the sale is to be large 
they must appeal to many kinds of taste and so must be more 
catholic and varied in their contents than are most volumes. 
Indeed, quite apart from sales, the compiler of an anthology 


1] am indebted to my friend, Miss Addie F. Rowe, for generous assistance in 
the preparation of this article, particularly for listing, some years ago, the contents 
of each volume of each edition of each Miscellany. To David Pottinger of the 
Harvard University Press I owe the opportunity of using his copy of W. P. 
Courteney’s privately printed Dodsley’s Collection of Poetry, Its Contents and Con- 
tributors, 1910. 
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usually desires that, within its field, his work shall be representa- 
tive, catholic, and varied. 

The eighteenth century delighted in anthologies of all kinds, 
not only of “standard” but of contemporary literature. One of 
the most important of these, and the first to achieve any wide 
popularity,’ was that brought out by Jacob Tonson in six volumes 
between 1684 and 1709. This collection often goes by the name of 
its publisher, but, as the second edition of the first volume and 
the later editions of the remaining volumes bear on their title- 
pages the words “‘Publish’d by Mr. Dryden,”’ it is more commonly 
referred to as ““Dryden’s Miscellany.”” That the laureate had a 
main hand in the work would seem to be proved by his letter to 
Tonson,? as well as by the large number of his poems that appeared 
in it, over fifty of them being printed there for the first time. 

The study of this Miscellany is greatly complicated by the 
changes it went through in later editions. There were five of these; 
and, since the first and second parts reached a second printing 
before the fifth part appeared and a third before the sixth part 
came out, since one part is undated, and since, except for the 
first and second issues of parts I and 1, no two editions are alike, 
some poems being dropped (occasionally to reappear in a later 
edition), others added, and still others shifted to different places,— 
in view of all these changes the work offers a pretty problem for 
the student of bibliography. 

On opening the first volume of the first edition(1684) the reader 
is immediately struck by the predominance of translations. 
Indeed, save for three long poems by Dryden and a number of 
his prologs and epilogs, there is little or nothing else, a bias that 


2In 1712 Gay wrote, 
Wouldst thou for miscellanies raise they fame; 
And bravely rival Jacob’s [i.e., Tonson’s] mighty name. 
(“Epistle to Lintott,”’ 11-12, cf. 96) and as late as 1780-1782, John Nichols 
brought out an eight volume anthology “formed principally,” as the Advertise- 
ment acknowledges, “from that of Mr. Dryden.” 

3 “Your opinion of the Miscellanyes is likewise mine: I will for once lay by 
the Religio Laici, till another time. But I must also add, that since we are to have 
nothing but new, I am resolved we will have nothing but good, whomever we 
disoblige” (Works, ed. Scott-Saintsbury, xvi, 106). Note, however, ‘The 
Bookseller to the Reader” (Miscellany, part iii, 1693) signed Jacob Tonson: 
“T waited upon several Gentlemen to ask their Opinion of a Third Miscellany, who 
encourag’d me to endeavour it, and have considerably help’d me in it. Many very 
Ingenious Copies were sent to me upon my giving publick notice of this Design.” 
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is emphasized in the title, Miscellany Poems, Containing a New 
Translation of Virgills Eclogues, Ovid’s Love Elegies, Odes of 
Horace, and Other Authors, with Several Original Poems; By the 
most Eminent Hands. The second volume, published the follow- 
ing year (1685), contains an even larger percentage of transla- 
tions and probably marks the height of the vogue enjoyed by 
this species of verse. At least, in the third and fourth volumes, 
which came out eight and nine years later (1693 and 1694), 
nearly half of the space is devoted to original verse. Ten years 
elapsed before the publication of the fifth part, in 1704; and mean- 
while Dryden had died. In this volume, as in the sixth, which 
appeared in 1709, only one page in three is given to translations.‘ 

The change in the contents of the last two parts is clearly in- 
dicated on the title-pages, which no longer announce “new trans- 
lations with several original poems,”’ but ‘“‘a collection of original 
poems with several new translations.’ In later editions the pre- 
ference for original verse becomes still more marked. For, though 
many new translations are added, more (except in volume 111) 
are dropped; and, as the later editions contain many more lines 
of verse than the earlier, the percentage of translations shows a 
marked decrease, falling from .59 to .41 in volume 1, from .90 
to .24 in 11, from .52 to .29 in 11, from .52 to .24 in Iv, from .46 
to .23 in v, from .31 to .20 in v1. In volume v, of the 283 pages 
originally given to translations, 182 are omitted and no new ones 
added; in volume vi, 140 of the origi§nal 206 pages of translation 
are omitted and only 2 new pages added. Furthermore, many of 
the translations that make their appearence in the later editions 
are not from Greek or Latin but from Boileau’s L’Art Poétique 
or his Lutrin, or from other almost contemporary poems. As a 
result, in the last issue of the fourth part only .16 of the pages 
derive their contents from classic authors.5 


In 1712, in making suggestions for a miscellany, Gay wrote (‘Epistle to 
Lintott,” 29), 
Translations should throughout the work be sown. 


5 Of the omitted translations, 436 pages are from Ovid, 139 from Lucan, and 
57 from Virgil. It is easy to see why Rowe’s two long translations from Lucan, 
which were included in the Miscellany in 1709 and 1716, should be dropped after 
the publication in 1718 of a complete version of the Pharsalia from the same pen. 
Similarly, scattered renderings of Virgil by Dryden would have little interest after 
the publication of the laureate’s complete translation. Apparentiy the numerous 
extracts from Ovid were removed in anticipation of reprinting them in the complete 
Metamorphoses “translated by the most eminent hands” that came out in 1717, 
or in Ovid’s Epistles with his Amours published in 1725. 
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Most of the translations are in heroic couplets, and since in 
the early issues of the Miscellany the greater part of the original 
verse uses the same meter, the “dominance of the couplet’ is an 
outstanding feature of the anthology. In the first volume couplets 
fill .90 of the pages, and in the second .85. In the third they drop 
to .62, but in the last three parts they rise to .81, .70, and .83 
respectively. That all but .17 of a volume of a popular miscel- 
lany issued in 1709 should be given over to heroic couplets is 
certainly impressive. Such préeminence could not long continue; 
for, although the meter remained during fully three quarters of 
a century more popular than any other single measure,® taste 
turned slowly toward freer verseforms. In the 1727 edition of the 
anthology, for example, although the number of pages of couplets 
added exceeds, in every part but the last, the number dropped 
and in the first two parts is several times greater, yet there were 
so many additions so few of which, relatively, were in couplets 
that, while the number of pages devoted to couplets is actually 
greater in the last edition than in the first, the proportion of these 
pages to the whole is, in every part but the fifth, almost exactly 
.20 less. 

This fact may not, however, indicate any particular decrease 
in the popularity of the great neo-classic meter,—although there 
may be some question as to how much real popularity it enjoyed 
at the time. It was apparently regarded as the most suitable 
medium for nearly every kind of serious, dignified verse,—for 
prologs, translations, satires, narratives, philosophical or didactic 
treatises,and the like. So long, therefore, as men wrote poems of this 





It is fair to assume that Tonson, whg was the publisher of all these volumes, 
may have feared lest the appearance ot much the same material in two of his 
publications might injure the sale of each. There must have been special reasons for 
dropping these particular translations, since many others were kept and new ones 
were introduced. Opposition to Virgil or Ovid cannot be the explanation, since— 
to take only two instances—“‘Virgil’s Eclogues translated by Several Hands,” which 
filled 92 pages in the first volume, was retained from the first edition to the last, and 
three new translations from the Metamorphoses were introduced into volume m1 
in 1706 and kept in later editions. Yet the matter is by no means simple, for one 
of the three excerpts from Rowe’s Lucan was retained in the fifth volume of all 
editions. 

6 It will be seen on pages 523-24 below that in the last three volumes of “‘Dods- 
ley’s Miscellany” (1755-8) poems in stanzas occupy nearly twice as many pages as 
those in couplets. But no single stanza ever enjoyed anything like the vogue of 
the couplet. 
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sort they employed this meter, but as they turned to other sub- 
jects and to other types of poetry they would gradually neglect 
the couplet. The significance of the rising popularity of blank 
verse during this period, accordingly, seems to lie in its being the 
one real rival of the couplet, the only meter that might perhaps 
be considered equally suitable for serious poetry. But on ‘““Dryden’s 
Miscellany” blank verse left slight trace.? Couplets occupy fewer 
pages in its later volumes and later editions because translations 
and other varieties of serious verse were, except in long poems, 
giving place to lighter things. 

This change is shown, in a small way, even in the first edition, 
through the fairly steady increase in the space given to octo- 
syllabics. In each of the first two volumes these fill but 6 pages,° 
in the last two, 21 and 26 pages respectively; whereas in the 1727 
edition half of the volumes contain over 30 pages each. Yet, as 
the entire six volumes of this final issue have less than 140 pages 
of octosyllabics, Swift’s preference for the meter seems to have been 
exceptional at the time. 

If, then, blank verse and octosyllabics remain practically 
negligible, it is obvious that stanzas of one sort or another must 
take the place left vacant by the gradual decline in the use of 
the heroic couplet. In the first volume of the first edition there 
are only 2 pages of stanzas, in the second volume only 4, and the 
total for all six volumes is but 88 pages,—less than the number 
included in some single volumes in the last issue (1727) and only 
a fifth of the total number in that issue. In view of the difference 
in subject-matter and attitude between most stanzaic poems and 
those, for example, in couplets, this very large increase implies 
a considerable change in taste. Yet, lest we exaggerate this change 
into a rising tide of romanticism, we should observe that in all 
the volumes of all the editioris there is but one sonnet® and not 
a single Spenserian stanza. 

7 Aside from the addition—to the second edition only—of Philip’s Cyder, the 
number of lines of blank verse (which fill only thirteen pages of the 1727 edition) 
remains fairly constant. Half of the volumes contain none at all. 

8 Actually, 12 pages; but, since the number of lines on a page and the spacing 
at the beginning and end of a poem vary greatly from one edition to another, it 
has been necessary, for purposes of comparison, to change all figures having to do 
with the number of pages that a given kind of poetry occupies in the various editions 
to the number it fills, or would have filled, in the edition of 1727. This is not an 
easy thing to do, but is an extremely easy thing, at one point or another, to forget 
to do; and there are probably instances where I have forgotten. 

® Walsh’s sonnet on death, added to volume rv in 1708. 
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The figures given above take no account of Pindaric odes al- 
though these are divided into sections that might be called stan- 
zas. The Miscellany does not contain many, the number in the 
first edition—except for volume 111, which has 13,—ranging from 
two to five poems per volume; but, as a number of these are long, 
they fill 160 pages in the original six volumes.'’® In later editions 
only 2 short Pindarics were dropped, whereas 20 were added; 
and owing to their length, the additions alone fill more than one 
and a half times as many pages as are given to the meter in the 
original issue. These figures probably indicate pretty accurately 
the status of the Cowleyan Pindarics, which are often so long and 
so bad as to loom more largely in our consciousness than the facts 
warrant. Being easy to write and having the prestige of Dry- 
den’s great name and of some of his greatest triumphs, they were 
often employed for verses to be set to music and for occasions 
where sublimity was desired but feeling was lacking. They seem 
never to have been really popular; but such vogue as they did 
enjoy would appear, since most of the Pindaric additions to the 
Miscellany were made betwen 1706 and 1716, to have reached its 
height in the second decade of the century. 

Except for the omission of many translations, the differences 
in matter between the early editions were unimportant, the new 
being much the same as the old.” In 1716, however, thirty-two 


10 That is, according to the pagination of the first edition. This is equivalent 
to 65 or 70 pages in the 1727 edition. 

1 Joseph Trapp condemned them unsparingly as early as 1711 (Praelectiones 
Poeticae, 3d ed., 1736, i, 103-4), and in 1712 Gay wrote, “Tire not our patience 
with pindarick lays” (“Epistle to Lintott,” 25). 

12 Of course, new poets were added to the later volumes of the first edition and 
to the third edition (the second edition is merely a reprint of the first two volumes 
of the first edition). Addison and Prior, who receive considerable space, first appear 
in the third (1693) volume of the first issue, and Pope, Swift, Ambrose Philips, 
and Tickell in the sixth (1709) volume; five pieces by Etherege were added in 
1702 to the second volume; Walsh was given 78 pages in the fourth (1708) volume 
of the third issue, where John Philips had 89 pages. Some of Dryden’s immediate 
predecessors were added between his death and 1716: Denham in 1702 and 1716 
(1727 ed., i, 107-9, v. 73-91, 241-7), and Cowley in 1702, 1704, 1706, and 1716 
(ib. ii. 304, v. 181-3, iii. 221-39, ii. 82-4). Poems on Cowley by Sprat and Denham 
were added in 1708 and 1716 respectively (7b. iv. 288-96, v. 243-6). Some verses 
“never Printed in any Edition of his Poetry” were published as Waller’s in 1694 
(iv. 279-81) but dropped in 1716, when two poems by Waller and five on him were 
added (1727 ed., i. 161-7, iv. 131-49, i. 215-17, 220-22, 226-7, ii. 310-12). Another 
of his pieces had been added in 1708 (iv. 305-6; 1727 ed., i. 183-4). 
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years after the first part originally appeared and sixteen years 
after Dryden’s death, significant changes were introduced. For 
one thing, the issue brought out in that year (the fourth of parts 
1 and 1, the third of m1 and Iv, and the second of v and vi) was 
the first in which all the volumes were published together and was 
thus the first collected edition. Before this time each volume seems 
to have stood more or less by itself, a new part being issued as 
the editors found time and material and an old part reprinted 
with minor changes whenever the copies on hand were sold. 
What I have called the first edition, the only complete first edition, 
is strictly speaking not an edition but merely the first issues 
of the several volumes." In the second place, radical changes 
were made in the contents of the Miscellany, changes that throw 
light on the entire period and deserve much more attention than 
they have hitherto received. For with this edition the collection 
ceases to be an anthology of contemporary poetry and its scope 
is extended to include the most admired pieces of the entire seven- 
teenth century. Interestingly enough, the first examples of the 
earlier poetry that one meets are “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.”’ 
Suckling’s ‘Ballad upon a Wedding,” “‘Lycidas’’, some Marvel 
and Waller follow, and in the next volume more Suckling, six 
other pieces by Marvel, two by Cowley, and nine by Ben Jonson, 
together with four contemporary elegies on his death. The third 
and fourth volumes, besides one more poem of Jonson’s and one 
of Davenant’s, give thirteen by Donne, which the fifth volume 
increases by two and then adds two of Drayton’s, five of Den- 
ham’s," and nine of Carew’s. In the sixth volume appear Wither’s 
“Shall I wasting in despair,’’ Thomas Heywood’s “Ye little birds 
that sit and sing,” four pieces by Davenant, one by Ben Jonson, 


3 The Miscellany was published as follows: 

ist printing, i. 1684, ii. 1685, iii. 1693, iv. 1694, v. 1704, v1. 1709. 

2d printing, vols. i and ii only, 1692. 

3d printing, vols. i-iv only: i. 1702, ii. n.d., iii. 1706, iv. 1708. 

4th printing, 6 vols., 1716. 

5th printing, 6 vols., 1727. 
The second printing is practically identical with the first impression of volumes i 
and ii; the third drops many translations and adds much that is new; the fourth 
drops a number of poems and adds a great many more, notably ballads and im- 
portant Elizabethan and Stuart productions. The fifth issue is a reprint of the 
fourth except for some transfers from one volume to another and for a very few 
omissions and additions. 


14 See note 12 above. 
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and seven, including ‘Farewell rewards and fairies,”” by Bishop 
Richard Corbet. 

One naturally inquires why, after three decades of popularity 
as an anthology of late seventeenth and very early eighteenth- 
century poetry, the scope of the collection was suddenly enlarged. 
Why were authors whom the Augustans are supposed to have 
neglected and scorned brought in? Not to fill space, for there 
was no space that needed filling; the poems are pure surplusage 
and as such must have raised the cost of printing. Apparently 
there is but one answer: the new selections were expected to in- 
crease the attractiveness and hence the sales of the work. Few 
of us would have supposed that lyrics of Milton, Donne, Jonson, 
Drayton, Carew, and Wither could be used in 1716 and 1727 as 
bait to lure purchasers toa collection mainly devoted to the work 
of Dryden and his contemporaries. 

If the poems selected are interesting, those passed over are 
none the less so.'* Why is Jonson favored rather than Shakespeare 
and Spenser? Why is Donne’s “Come live with me and be my 
love” included rather than Marlowe’s lines on which it is based 
and Ralegh’s reply to them? Why Drayton’s “Nymphidia” and 
“The Quest of Cythnia” rather than his ‘‘Agincourt”? Why 
Heywood’s “Ye little birds’? and not his “Pack clouds away’’? 
Why, since there are nine pieces of Carew’s, is not ‘‘He that loves 
a rosy cheek” included? Why was space not found among the 
work of Dryden’s contemporaries for such masterpieces as Dorset’s 
“To all you ladies now at land,’ Sedley’s “Love still hath some- 


18 Also ‘To Parson Weeks, an Invitation to London,” by Sir John Mennes 
(1599-1671), which contains (vi. 296) one of the few references in the literature 
of the early eighteenth century to the author of the Hesperides: 


And that old Sack 
Young Herric took to entertain 
The Muses in a sprightly Vein.\ 

16 The only light I have seen on the interesting questions as to how and by 
whom these additions were chosen is derived from Thomas Warton’s remark (in 
his edition of Milton’s minor poems, 1791, p. x, note) that the selections from 
Milton were added at the suggestion of Elijah Fenton. From Tonson’s addresses 
“To the Reader” (Miscellany, 1693, iii, and 1709, vi) it is clear that many un- 
published contemporary poems were sent in by their authors. In the second of 
these addresses Tonson expressed the hope that “such Gentlemen as have been so 
kind to contribute to this or the former Miscellanies, will be pleased to communicate 
any Copies they are willing to have Publish’d in such a manner.” See also note 3 
above. 
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thing of the sea,” and ‘‘Phillis is my only joy,” and for the ex- 
quisite lyrics of the notorious Rochester? Why are there but 
two pieces by Pope? Why is there nothing from Sidney, Spenser, 
Ralegh, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Campion, Wotton, the Fletchers, 
Drummond, William Browne, Herbert, Herrick, Randolph, 
Lovelace, Crashaw, Vaughan, or Parnell? To some of these 
questions it is not difficult to find an answer: there was no room 
for further additions; religious poetry, which Herbert, Crashaw, 
and Vaughan wrote, was avoided in the Miscellany; '* sonnets 
and most lyrics were out of fashion,’® Campion and Herrick”? 
were unknown, as were probably the Fletchers, Browne, and 
Drummond. We can hardly realize how many seventeenth- 
century poems that are familiar to-day were then buried in for- 
gotten books or inaccessible plays. The excellent selection of 
Tudor and Stuart verse in Percy’s Religues—which, aside from 
its preponderant emphasis on ballads is a miscellany much like 
Dryden’s—is due not merely to better taste but to a wider knowl- 
edge of early poetry than previous editors possessed.”! 

It may be that Tonson’s choice was somewhat limited by copy- 
right, since most of the pieces in the Miscellany either first ap- 
peared there or had previously been published by Tonson him- 
self. At this time, it will be remembered, the ownership of any 
printed work rested not with the author but with the publisher, 
who was supposed to enjoy perpetual copyright.” How far in 
actual practice the reprinting, by another house, of single short 
pieces was restricted is, however, a question. The Miscellany 
includes Robert Howard’s ‘Duel of the Stags,” ‘“‘The Waking 
of Angantyr” from Hickes’s Thesaurus, and many poems by Ben 
Jonson, Donne, Carew, Sedley, Denham, and others of which 
Tonson was not the publisher. Between 1726 and 1748 Dyer’s 
“Grongar Hill’ appeared in three anthologies published by three 


17 Sedley’s “Prologue’’ (“Envy and Faction rule the grumbling Age’’) was 
added in 1702 and his ‘‘On the Infanta of Portugal” in 1716 (1727 ed., i. 134-5, 218). 

18 See page 515 below. 

19 See R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton (1922), 480-82; cf. 419-20. 

20 See note 15 above. 

21 Most of the authors and many of the specific poems mentioned above as 
omitted by Tonson are to be found in the Religues, which, however, contains almost 
no contemporary poetry. 

22 Not until 1774 was it finally established that Queen Anne’s act of 1709 
terminated the perpetual copyright held under the common law by books published 
before that date. 
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different firms; and his “Ruins of Rome,” originally issued by 
Gilliver, was included in Dodsley’s Miscellany, as were several 
of Collins’s Odes and the “Town Eclogues” of Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu, Gay, and Pope, which had been brought out by other firms. 
Besides, it was the professed purpose of both Dryden’s and 
Dodsley’s Miscellanies ‘to preserve... those poetical per- 
formances, which seemed to merit a longer remembrance than 
what would probably be secured to them by the MANNER wherein 
they were originally published,’’**—a purpose which could be carried 
out only by the free use of productions of other presses. To be sure, 
we know that Dodsley inquired as to the ownership of at least 
one piece in his collection;** but this was a poem ten pages in 
length that had been highly praised. The legal rights in such 
cases seem to have been none too clear until 1778, when Mason 
secured an injunction restraining the sale of Murray’s Poetical 
Miscellany because it included fifty lines from three passages in 
Gray’s works. But the surprise and indignation (which Johnson 
shared)* expressed in Murray’s pamphlet attacking Mason are 
illuminating as to the actual practice in these matters even in 
1778. As legal actions were slow, costly, and vexatious, and com- 
pensation was limited to a penny a sheet, moral and prudential 
considerations are likely to have been the only real restrictions. 
The probabilities are that even the more reputable publishers 
reprinted almost any short poem they pleased, although they 
doubtless avoided borrowing many pieces from the same firm and 
using the work of popular living poets or those with influential 
friends. 

To the 1716 edition were also added a considerable number of 
popular pieces called “‘ballads” or “ancient songs.”’ Some of these 





23 Dodsley’s Miscellany, i. 3; cf. Dryden’s Miscellany, pt. iii (1693), “The 
Bookseller to the Reader.” 

% See John Hoadly’s letter to Dodsley, 18 Oct., 1757 (Ralph Straus, Robert 
Dodsley, London, 1910; p. 140), which begins, “I know of no Property, either 
Mr. Russell, y* Printer, or his Brother... . has in y* Translation of y* Muscipula. 
I only permitted him to print it as Mr. H[ogarth] had spoken of it so handsomely.” 
Does this mean that Russell was allowed to print but not to copyright the trans- 
lation? 

% Boswell’s Life, ed. Hill, iii. 294. I learned of Mason’s suit against Murray from 
John W. Draper’s helpful “Queen Anne’s Act, a Note on English Copyright,” 
MLN, xxxvi. 146-54. Extracts from Murray’s pamphlet which throw light on the 
general question are given in Samuel Smiles’s A Publisher and His Friends, 1891, : 
i. 16-17. 
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are pastoral, some lewd, some are street-songs, some are trifles; 
but few are genuine popular ballads,—‘‘Chevy-Chace,’” “Johnnie 
Armstrong,” “Little Musgrave,” “The Miller and the King’s 
Daughters,” ‘Robin Hood... his Parentage, Birth, Breeding, 
Valor; and Marriage.’’’ With them is the old “Scotch Song call’d 
Gilderoy.”*® In adding these pieces the editor took a notable 
step: “He is, I think,” observes J. W. Hales, ‘‘the first collector 
of poems who conceded to popular ballads their due place,—who 
admitted them into the society of other poems—poems by the 
most Eminent Hands.’”® Another novelty in the 1716 edition, 
somewhat similar to the ballads and, for its length, possibly as 
influential, is “The Waking of Angantyr,” in both Norse and 
English, which is prophetic of Gray and the Scandinavian re- 
vival .3° 

From our point of view the earlier poems, including as they do 
a few excellent ballads and some of the finest short pieces of Donne, 
Jonson, Drayton, Heywood, Waller, Carew, Suckling, Milton, 
Cowley, Marvel, and Denham, are a great addition to the collec- 


26 “Chevy Chace’’ had been added to the 1702 edition of volume 1. The famous 
Spectator papers on it may have been suggested to Addison by his reading the 
ballads in the Miscellany or by the brief praise given it in The Muses Mercury 
for June 1707 (see E. K. Broadus, “‘Addison’s Influence on the Development of 
Interest in Folk-Poetry,” Modern Philology, viii, 1910, 124 n.); but the chances 
are that it was included not so much for its own sake as because of the Latin trans- 
lation that accompanied it. 

27 Edition of 1727, ii. 284-301; iii. 302-4, 307-13; vi. 276-82. “A Description 
of the Tombs in Westminster-Abby” (ib. iii. 293-301), apparently an imitation 
of the ballads, was also added in 1716, and in 1727 “A very ancient Song of the 
Banishment of the two Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, in the Time of King Richard 
the Second”’ (zd. iii. 372-7). 

38 Tb. iii. 316-7. On “‘Gilderoy’’ see J. W. Ebsworth, Bagford Ballads (Hertford, 
1878), i. 101-7. 

2° Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript, ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. Furnivall (1868), 
vol. ii, pp. viii-ix. There is, however, no reason for thinking with Mr. Hales 
that it was Dryden who added the ballads, since none were included in the editions 
of the Miscellany published during his lifetime. The 1709 issue of volume vi is 
prefaced by an address to the reader, signed “Jacob Tonson,’’ which sounds as if 
Tonson were the editor. “TI have been forced,” it runs, “to omit several of the 
Copies sent, upon the publick Notice given, otherways this volume would have 
swell’d beyond the Size of any of the former ones. I shall reserve those for another 
Volume, which I hope to Publish at the beginning of the next Year.” 

8° Edition of 1727, vi. 315-20. It was taken from Hickes’s recently-published 
Thesaurus (Oxford, 1705). Presumably the printing of it in the Miscellany is 
responsible for Percy’s including it in his Five Runic Pieces. 
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tion. But we are familiar with Elizabethan literature, we have 
eclectic taste, we are fond of lyrics and ballads. Was it so with the 
Augustans most of whom knew little English poetry written 
before 1660 except some Chaucer and Spenser, the plays of 
Shakespeare and a few of those by his contemporaries? They 
seldom wrote good lyrics and, judging by their dislike of Shake- 
speare’s poems, their ridicule of genuine ballads,*' and their in- 
difference to Herrick, to Milton’s shorter pieces and, later, to the 
“Song to David,” they did not enjoy those written by others. 
It may, therefore, be surmised that the splendid pre-Restoration 
poetry added to the Miscellany in 1716 left most readers cold or 
was left by them unread. Such a conclusion seems to be borne 
out by the few references to the poems that have been noticed in 
the literature of the time and by the occasional expressions of 
indifference to most of Waller’s predecessors and contemporaries 
or even of contempt for them. Yet, owing to the popularity of 
the anthology, its contents became more or less familiar to a 
considerable body of readers, many of whom probably owed to 
it the greater part of what they knew of non-dramatic poetry 
written in England before 1660; and perhaps, as the early eight- 
eenth century is studied more thoroughly, these poems will be 
found to have had more readers and admirers than has been 
suspected. At any zate, the persons who selected them liked them 
and a shrewd judge of public taste thought them suitable for 
inclusion in a very successful Miscellany. 

The addition, in 1716, of street-ballads and popular songs, as 
well as of salacious material of a more literary type, strongly 
accentuates a feature of the Miscellany which, as the numerous 


translations from Ovid would suggest, was by no means lacking © 


in the earlier issues. Only a reading of the volumes themselves 
can give an adequate conception of the coarse language and 
coarser thoughts, the lascivious stories, the leers, innuendoes, and 
frank nastiness, of this dignified, admired, and very popular 
anthology. Love is, in the later volumes at least, the dominant, 
often the all-absorbing, theme; yet of pure, unfeigned affection 
there is hardly a trace. 

Some other things are strangely lacking, satire, for instance. 
The Miscellany originally began with Dryden’s ‘““MacFlecknoe,” 

| Addison’s praise of Chevy Chace excited considerable ridicule (see R. P. 


McCutcheon, “Another Burlesque of Addison’s Ballad Criticism,” Studies in 
Philology, 1926, xxiii, 451 ff). 
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‘Absalom and Achitophel,” and “The Medal”’; but, oddly enough, 
aside from the addition in 1716 of the second part of “Absalom 
and Achitophel,”’ this practically exhausts the satire in the col- 
lection. Only sixteen other pieces of the type, occupying about 
as many pages, seem ever to have been included,” and yet satire 
is supposed to have dominated the period!* Broad humor, on 
the other hand, which is usually not associated with the Augustans, 
is a marked feature of the Miscellany, although not before the 
1716 edition. It usually borders on the lewd; yet it often seems to 
spring from a hearty, spontaneous love of fun. 

Another genre that fails to occupy the ample room that scholar- 
ship has assigned to her is the pastoral. To be sure, there are 
pastoral touches here and there in songs and other pieces; but only 
two poems really belonging to the type are included in the volumes 
issued during Dryden’s lifetime, and in the later volumes and 
editions there are fewer than forty, none of them long.* No 
wonder Ambrose Philips wrote, “It is strange to think, in an Age 
so addicted to the Muses, how Pastoral Poetry comes to be never 
so much as thought upon.’ 

The neglect which troubled Philips may have arisen from 
consciousness that the pastorals of the day showed no interest 
in the real out-of-doors. Unfortunately, evidences of such interest 
are exceedingly rare throughout the Miscellany, and in the first 
three editions are practically non-existent. Nature poetry, good 
or bad, is unusual, and the only vivid touches I have observed 


32 One of these, “‘A familiar Epistle of Mr. Julian” (1727 ed., vi. 288-91), was 
attributed to Dryden. Translations of satires are, of course, not included in this 
count. 

33 The Miscellany contains a number of epigrams; but, except for a paraphrase 
of the Lutrin (1727 ed., iii. 345-72), it has few poems that I recognize as parodies. 

%T find but 31; of these 2 were added in 1702, 7 in 1704, 3 in 1708, 11 in 1709, 
7 in 1716, 1 in 1727. Seven, or nearly a quarter, are elegies. These figures do not, 
of course, include translations, of which, for example, there are thirteen from Virgil’s 
Eclogues in the first edition of volume 1. 

% Preface to his Pastorals (Miscellany, 1727 ed., vi. 2). Six of Philips’s pastorals 
and four of Pope’s were first published in the first edition of the sixth volume of the 
collection (1709). Joseph Trapp, first professor of poetry at Oxford, ridiculed the 
pastorals of his day in his Praelectiones Poeticae (34 ed., 1736, i. 45; the first edition 
of this volume appeared in 1711) and Gay mocked them three years later in his 
Shepherd’s Week (1714), but Tickell praised them in the Guardian between the 
6th and 17th of April, 1713. Johnson’s chief condemnations are given in J. E. 
Brown’s Critical Opinions of Samuel Johnson (Princeton, N. J., 1926). See also the 
index to Hill’s edition of the Lives of the Poets. 
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in any of it are limited to the Jacobean or Caroline lyrics that 
were added in 1716.% A possible exception is an anonymous piece 
of twenty stanzas “On Solitude,” which, though its style suggests 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century, may have been 
written a hundred years later. It is notable for the appreciation 
not merely of nature but of the wild, rough aspects of nature, for 
accuracy of observation, for interest in ruins and other intimations 
of the coming change in poetry: 


O! how agreeable a Sight 

These hanging Mountains do appear... . 
What pretty Desolations make 

These Torrents Vagabond and Fierce, 
Who in vast Heaps their Spring forsake 
This solitary Vale to pierce? .. . 

What Beauty is there in the sight 

Of these old ruin’d Castle Walls.*” 


Even more striking is the appreciation of the sea, rare before 
Byron’s time, which is revealed in the same unknown poem: 


How highly is the Fancy pleas’d, 

To be upon the Ocean’s Shore, 

When she begins to be appeas’d, 

And her fierce Billows cease to roar! .. . 
Sometimes the Sea dispels the Sand, 
Trembling and murmuring in the Bay.... 
Sometimes so sweetly she does smile, 

A floating Mirror she might be, 

And you would fancy all that while, 

New Heavens in her face to see.** 


Some pleasant, rippling, often charming, octosyllabics, “To the 
Nightingale coming in the Spring... written by a Person of 
Quality in 1680,” have a good deal to say about groves, flowery 
banks, “Herds and Flocks . . . Meads and Rocks,” though in a 
vague way that does not suggest an eye on the object. The fol- 
lowing lines are characteristic, not only of the piece itself, but 


* For example, “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Lycidas,” and several pieces by 
Marvel, notably “The Garden.” 

37 Edition of 1727, i. 252-4. In the lines immediately following those quoted 
we meet witches, owls, ravens, goblins, and the bones of one who hanged himself 
for love,—all the paraphernalia (save the cemetery itself) of the graveyard school. 
The poem was added to the Miscellany in 1716. 

38 Edition of 1727, i. 256. 
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of the best that English nature poetry between Marvel and 
Thomson has to offer: 


Tell her the loud Winds are dumb, 
Winter’s past, and Spring is come, 
The delightful Spring! that rains 
Sweets and Plenty o’er the Plains, 
And with shady Garlands crown’d 
All the Woods and Groves around.*® 


The love of “‘God’s out-of-doors’? was, however, no more un- 
fashionable among the Augustans than was the love of God 
Himself; yet there must have been a good deal of each, and not 
alone among the inarticulate. For, at the very time the Miscellany 
was appearing, Isaac Watts’s devotional works were selling by 
the thousands, Addison was composing his hymns, and John 
Dennis was urging the composition of verse paraphrases of the 
Scriptures and insisting that the highest poetry deals with religion. 
But “Dryden’s Miscellany,” ignoring ‘enthusiasts’ and dis- 
senters, apparently addressed itself to the coterie whose taste it 
probably gauged pretty accurately in including only twelve 
religious pieces. Three of these, moreover, “Religio Laici,” “The 
Hind and the Panther,” and ‘‘Veni Creator Spiritus,’ owing to 
Dryden’s authorship and their unusual excellence, would almost 
certainly Lave been included regardless of their subject-matter. 
Since two others are by Prior and one by Denham, and since 
none but Dryden’s are long, it looks as if the editors avoided 
religious poetry unless it had the sanction of a great name. 

If they did so, it was not because they feared serious poetry; 
for even after the additions of 1716, which are often sprightly, 
the anthology as a whole could hardly be called light reading: 
It contains, for example, 25 elegies, including 7 that are pastoral; 
15 of these were in the first edition. As may be surmised, these 
elegies are in the main rhetorical and perfunctory, monumental. 
rather than intimate, and as free from intensity or personal feeling - 
as from romantic love of gloom. Those that were called forth by, 
the death of a real person belong also in the class of commendatory 
and occasional poems which are numerous in the later volumes of 
the Miscellany, though to us the embodiment of dulness. Romantic 
narratives, on the other hand, which we like, or indeed long nar- 
ratives of any kind, are to be found only among the translations. 


8 7b. ii. 373. The poem, which is anonymous, was added in 1716. 
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Philosophical poems also are rare, almost as rare as literary criti- 
cism;*° and epistles, though enjoying Dryden’s favor, do not 
average two to a volume. 

Before 1716 the lover of light literature must have found what 
solace he could in the songs or the prologs and epilogs. Of these 
last—prologs and epilogs—he would have discovered nearly 
fifty, twenty-eight by Dryden and the remainder by such ‘‘eminent 
hands” as Otway, Lee, Sedley, Garth, Congreve, Etherege, and 
Buckhurst. As twenty of these poems are not in the first edition 
and as some were added so late as 1716, the popularity of the type 
showed no abatement. And rightly so, for these brilliant, graceful, 
often familiar pieces are among the most readable things in the 
anthology. A number of them, it should be observed, pay little 
or almost no heed to the plays to which they are attached, but 
celebrate the return of the queen or the opening of a theater and 
thus belong among the occasional poems. 

The final edition of the Miscellany contains from 125 to 150 
songs,—a goodly number to be sure, but as most of them are 
short the amount of space they occupy is almost negligible, prob- 
ably not more than one page in fifteen. At first even the number 
was negligible, since there were only twelve in the four volumes 
published before 1700. Negligible also is the quality. It may 
be that they are no worse than may be found in most collections 
of contemporary verse, and that in overlooking the best pro- 
ductions of its own age, this anthology is not unique; but this is 
not to deny that for the greater part the songs are dreary reading. 
What particularly impresses the twentieth-century reader is their 
monotony and conventionality,—the same occasion or story, the 
same characters, the same theme and the same variations on it, 
the same few ideas or moods, the same exaggeration and sensuality 
expressed in the same stereotyped language. The truth is that the 
Augustans held a conception of the lyric quite unlike our own; 
they ignored what seem to us essentials and stressed points which 
we think trivial or even mistaken. For example, Ambrose Philips, 
in a paper on the genre which was later prefixed to an extensive 
collection of lyrics, says nothing of spontaneity or of emotional, 
personal, or singing qualities, but merely tells us that songs ‘“‘de- 


4° These include three pieces, one by Suckling and two anonymous, entitled 
“‘A Session of the Poets’’ (1727 ed., ii. 85-96); Fr. Knapp’s “Epistle to Mr. B—” 
(ib. iv. 72-5); Addison’s “‘Account of the Greatest English Poets” (ib. iv. 281-5); 
and “An Epistle from Mr. Charles Hopkins to Mr. Yalden in Oxon” (ib. v. 51-3). 
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mand great Regularity, and the utmost Nicety .. . . a Song loses 
all its Lustre if it be not polished with the greatest Accuracy.” 
It is “‘a little Image in Ennamel” and “should be conducted like 
an Epigram; and the only difference between them is, that the 
one does not require the Lyric Numbers, and is usually employed 
upon Satyrical Occasions.’’*! 

Such a conception appears to have been fairly general, for the 
songs in this anthology seem rarely to have sprung from real 
experience or to express real feelings. Their elegant, conventional 
utterance of feigned emotion reveals neither the singing impulse 
nor the singing voice, both of which had survived into the 
Restoration. Lewdness is here, but passion is lacking, fluency 
has become tameness, originality artifice. 

Indeed, as soon as we leave the work of the greater men,—and 
sometimes even there—we feel throughout the Miscellany the 
paralysis of the unreal, the rhetorical, the merely literary, of 
indifference, insincerity, insipidity, and trifling, which was seizing 
on all but the very best literature of the time, especially on its 
poetry.” The direct vigor, intensity, and unconventionality of 
Donne’s work stand out in striking relief against the colorlessness 
of most of its surroundings, and such lines as 


Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 


encountered by chance as one turns over the pages, bring an acute 
realization of how much is gone. Of course there are exceptions. 
A translation from Ovid begins thus: 


How are you chang’d of late, my Love, how grown 
So tir’d of me, so pressing to be gone;# 


and a forgotten, anonymous song has this ending: 
Ah! cruel Charmer, let me know my Fate; 


“| The Guardian, no. 16, March 30, 1713; reprinted as the preface to The Hive 
(4th ed., 1732), where it is ascribed to ‘Mr. Philips.” 
42 As was pointed out in some ironical lines acded in 1716: 
But you condemn such lifeless Poetry [as Rymer’s], 
And wildly talk of nothing else to me 
But Spirit, Flame, Rapture, and Ecstasie; 
Strange Mystick Things, I understand no more 
Than Laity Pax Tecum did of Yore 
(Fr. Knapp, “An Epistle to Mr. B—,”’ 1727 ed., iv. 75). 
* Charles Hopkins, ‘“The Story of Ceyx and Halcyone,”’ ib. iv. 39, 
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Whisper your Love, or thunder out your Hate.“ 


Another bursts out with: 


Thou damn’d perpetual peevish Folly, 
Curse of a quiet Life.“ 


When Thomas Sprat says of Cowley, 
You are the first Bird of Paradise with Feet,” 


he is absurd but he is arresting. The alliteration, the fantastic 
richness, and the singing voice of the Elizabethans are certainly 
here: 
Songs of Sonnets and rustical Roundelays, 
Forms of Fancies are whilstl’d on Reeds, . . 
Stars enamour’d with Pastimes Olympical, 
Stars and Planets yet beautiful shone, 
Would no longer endure that mortal Men only 
Should swim in Pleasures, while they but look on. 
Round about horned 
Lucina they Swarmed, 
And her informed, how minded they were, 
Each God and Goddess, 
To take human Bodies, 
As Lords and Ladies, to follow the Hare.” 


Likewise the limpid ease of the Restoration lyric is preserved in 
these lines: 
I Grant, a thousand Oaths I swore 
I none would love but you: 
But not to change would wrong me more, 
Than breaking them can do. 
Yet you thereby a Truth will learn, 
Of much more worth than I; 
Which is, That Lovers, which do swear, 
Do also use to lye.” 


“ “Song, To the Fickle Sylvia,”’ 26. vi. 80. 

“ “A rant against Cupid,” ib. iv. 114. 

“Upon the Poems of the English Ovid, etc.,”’ ib. iv. 294. The entire piece is 
extravagant, ‘“‘metaphysical,” and interesting. 

47 “Hunting the Hare” (anon.), ib. iii. 304-6. 

48 “A Song” (anon.), ib. iv. 260. None of the seven extracts given above ap- 
peared in the Miscellany before 1708. The probability that the songs were written 
in the Elizabethan or the Restoration period does not make them less interesting 
in the present connection. For us the important thing is that they were added to a 
popular anthology in 1716. 
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Passages like these, which recall the splendors and the fantastic 
excesses of the Renaissance—of which, indeed, they are the last, 
dying echoes,—are infrequent in Dryden’s Miscellany; but from 
the anthology that in the mid-eighteenth century succeeded it in 
popular favor they have completely disappeared. | A Collection of 
Poems in Six Volumes by Several Hands, or ‘“‘Dodsley’s Misceliany,”’ 
the work of the ex-butler, poet, and publisher, Robert Dodsley, 
appeared between 1748 and 1758 and enjoyed the unusual popu- 
larity of going through nine editions and giving rise to three 
supplements. Important on account of its contents and vogue, 
it is of unusual interest because it mirrors with rare fidelity a 
period which, as a period, has received little attention. The dif- 
ferences between it and the Dryden anthology are not startling,— 
nothing about it or about the era that produced it is startling,—, 
but as the two anthologies are studied it becomes clear that in’ 
ethics and esthetics, in matter and meter, in purpose and tone, ° 
they are leagues apart. Such a change is unexpected because * 
between the last edition of Dryden’s collection (1727) and the 
first of Dodsley’s (1748) lie only twenty-one years. Yet the fourth 
decade of the eighteenth century, during which Dodsley’s Miscel- 
lany began to appear, was peculiarly one of transition. Within 
this decade the last of the great neo-classicists, Pope and Swift, 
passed from the stage and a group of young men, Gray, Collins, 
the Wartons,,and Mason, began to publish verse which was 
quietly but fundamentally unlike that of Queen Anne’s men. 

Hence the time was unusually propitious. Five or ten years 
earlier the most significant pieces could not have been included; 
a decade or two later they would have lost their freshness and 
few important new poems would have been available to com- 
pensate the loss.‘ Not until nearly forty years had passed and 
the first important works of Cowper, Blake, and Burns saw the 
light was there another such opportunity as presented itself to 
Dodsley between 1748 and 1758. And he made the most of it. 
Except for Young he included every important poet of the time, 
as well as nearly all the minor figures that are worth while.®° 


4° Aside from the later work of Gray and Thomas Warton, the chief gain would 
have been “‘A Song to David” (1763), “The Traveller” (1764), and ‘The Deserted 
Village” (1770). 

5° The Scottish poets, Allan Ramsay and Hamilton of Bangour, are not included, 
perhaps because of their dialect but more probably because they were not yet well 
known south of the Tweed, as Blair’s Grave (1743) presumably was not. The 
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If he did not always choose what is now, from the vantage-ground 
of a hundred and eighty years, regarded as the writer’s best, at 
least few others could have done so well; and in selecting, two 
years after their publication, ‘““How sleep the brave” and the 
“Ode to Evening” from Collins’s neglected odes he showed a dis- 
crimination approaching genius.*! 

Indeed, it is doubtful if a better anthology of contemporary 
poetry was ever made. This is not to deny that other anthologies 
have contained greater contemporary poetry, but Dodsley was 
not to blame if Shakespeare and Shelley were not writing in 1750. 
Seven of Gray’s best pieces were selected (including the “Elegy” 
“The Bard,” “The Progress of Poesy,” and the Eton College 
ode,) five of Collins’s, thirteen of the Wartons (including ‘“The 
Enthusiast,” the “Ode to Fancy” ‘‘The Pleasures of Melancholy,”’ 
and two sonnets), ten of Akenside’s (including the fine “Hymn 
to the Naiads”’), six of Mason’s, over forty of Shenstone’s (among 
them “The Schoolmistress’” and “Written at an Inn’), two of 
Dyer’s (“Grongar Hill” and “The Ruins of Rome’’), and Dr. 
Johnson’s three outstanding poems (“‘London,” “The Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” and the Drury Lane “Prolog’’). Besides, there 
were Pope, Tickell, Arbuthnot, Chesterfield, Lady Mary Montagu, 
Elizabeth Carter, Gay, Garrick, Thomson, Somervile, Jago, 
Byrom, Spence, Lowth, Lyttelton, Stephen Duck, William White- 
head, Gilbert West, Richard West, Bishop Percy, Horace Walpole, 
Richard Graves, Charles Hanbury Williams, R. O. Cambridge, 
I. H. Browne, Green’s “Spleen,” and Bishop Berkeley’s “‘West- 
ward the course of empire takes its way.” These, as the reader 
has remarked to himself, are not distinguished names, a fact 
which points to the most serious limitation of the Miscellany. 
For, though Dodsley gathered most of the best, he was forced 
to put up with much that was not the best in order to fill his six 





length of The Gravewas also against it,since the Miscellany includes only complete 
poems. Copyright may have been responsible for the omission of Young, a writer of 
such importance that it would not have been safe to “lift” his shorter poems. 
51 One of the few contemporary borrowings from Collins may be found in the 
fifth volume of the Miscellany (p. 326) in J. G. Cooper’s “Tomb of Shakespear”’: 
Here Fancy sat, (her dewy fingers cold 
Decking with flow’rets fresh th’ unsullied sod). 
Cf. “How sleep the brave,” lines 3-4. 
52 Thomas Warton’s best poems were not yet written. 
8 The concluding stanza of which Johnson “repeated, with great emotion” 
(Boswell’s Life, ed. Hill, ii. 452). 
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volumes. Some of his contemporaries were conscious of this 
limitation; for, when ‘‘Dodsley appealed to his own Collection” 
as disproving Goldsmith’s assertion ‘“‘that there was no poetry 
produced in this age,” he thereby, according to Johnson, “gave 
up the question....for he acknowledged that there was no 
poetry, nothing that towered above the common mark.’ 

The “common mark,” mediocrity, commonplaceness, tameness, 
triviality—these are the terms that undoubtedly fit a great part 
of the poems. Often in place of the author’s name we find “By 
the same,”’ an unintentional reminder of their sameness. We 
are neither thrilled nor disgusted, but frequently we are bored. 
It is all-too-characteristic of the period that Dodsley claimed for 
his Collection only “the merit ... of having furnish’d to the 
Public an elegant and polite Amusement’. Had it in truth 
come to this! As we look back to Sidney’s, Spenser’s, and Milton’s 
conceptions of poetry and forward to Wordsworth’s and Shelley’s, 
we realize into what a valley of humiliation one of the noblest 
faculties of the human spirit had descended. And yet, except for 
modest understatement the phrase represents, as accurately as 
any phrase can, what was probably at the time the general idea 
as to the function of most poetry. Pindaric and other attempts 
at sublimity, which although as a rule ridiculously inadequate 
had been fairly common a ‘ew decades earlier, were rarely chosen 
by Dodsley. His selections are often entertaining, amusing, or 
pleasing for one reason or another; but they seldom touch the 
heart, stir the imagination, delight the esthetic sense with beauty 
of phrase or of cadence, or sting the mind with splendor of a 
sudden thought. ‘Competent’ is the word that perhaps best 
describes most of them,—none too reassuring a term to apply to 
poems, it must be confessed, but one not much below the mark at 
which many of these aimed. The greater part are frankly or un- 
consciously imitative. Tang, vigor, freshness of phrasing, are as 
much to seek as is real lyric power. The perfection of Pope’s 
highly finished and condensed couplets is gone and with it the 
wasp’s sting. The temper and manners of poetry have unquestion- 
ably improved as its virility and art have waned; it has become 
kinder, tamer, more trivial, less original and arresting. In other 
words, the feminine element, which has dominated so much of 


* Boswell’s Life, ed. Hill, iii. 38. See also Gray’s strictures (Letters, ed. Tovey, 
i. 182-3). 
% Postscript to volume v1. 
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later art, is becoming ominously important; and, as might be 
expected from the part Shenstone took in making the Collection 
and from the number of his poems included in it, the elegant but 
ineffectual sentimentalists, who reached their nadir in the Della 
Cruscans and their culmination in Leigh Hunt, have already 
begun to praitle. 

Such a development was inevitable in view of the uncertainty 
into which the literary world had fallen. The old gods were dying 
and the new not yet born. The neo-classic discipline was being 
rejected as too rigid and narrow, but no new discipline was taking 
‘its place. An increasing number of both readers and poets were 
no longer completely satisfied with the subjects, the meters, the 
language, and the style of most of the poetry they knew; yet to 
discover a subject-matter or a style that pleased the more dis- 
criminating among them much better proved extremely difficult. 
It might be expected that much of the literature of stich a period 
should be characterized by wavering, by flabbiness, inadequacy, 
triviality, and futility. What, one wonders, might a Milton or a 
Wordsworth have done? But such a question presupposes the 
crux of the difficulty—that the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century could have produced a Milton or a Wordsworth. At any 
rate, no one appeared who approached them in vigor, originality 
and independence, or poetic endowment; no Moses led out of the 
wilderness these children of the muses who were vaguely yearning 
and timidly striving for some new land. To be sure, a few succeeded 
in cutting out for themselves fresh paths (which they did not 
always follow); but it is likely that more forsook poetry entirely, 
while the great majority either continued, dully but often con- 
tentedly, in the old ways, or wandered on for forty years, or sixty, 
or even more. 

If, then, the Miscellany reflects the temper of the times, it 
will contain some work of each of these classes, except, of course, 
of the men who left poetry for other fields. This it does, and 
unmistakably. Yet the productions of the last and most char- 
acteristic group—of which the less successful pieces of Mason, 
Shenstone, the Wartons, and Collins are fairly representative— 
can be understood only by turning to the poems themselves, 
since by their very nature they have long been forgotten, and 
since they have so little character that brief extracts make scarcely 
any impression. The other two groups, those who follow the old 
paths and those who make new, are obvious enough. The first 
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volume, for example, has seventy pages of Tickell, twenty-eight 
of Lady Mary Montagu, one piece by Pope, one by Gay, one by 
Arbuthnot, two by Johnson, and five by Chesterfield, as well as 
a prolog, an epilog, two imitations of Horace, and a satire in Pope’s 
manner,—nearly all in heroic couplets. But it also contains 
Dyer’s “‘Grongar Hill’ (octosyllabics) and “Ruins of Rome”’ 
(blank verse), Shenstone’s “‘Schoolmistress” (Spenserian stanzas), 
“‘Prae-existence, in Imitation of Milton’’ (blank verse), and Col- 
lins’s ‘Ode to Evening” (unrimed stanzas) and ‘How sink the 
brave” (stanzas). Similarly volume four, though it includes more 
of Lady Mary’s verse, translations and imitations of Horace and 
Martial, ‘Epistles in the Manner of Ovid,” and Johnson’s ‘‘Vanity 
of Human Wishes, In Imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal,” 
yet opens with Gray’s ‘“‘Elegy’’ and “‘Hymn to Adversity,” passes 
through Spenserian stanzas and Miltonic octosyllabics to two 
pieces by Collins and, later on, to two by Mason, four by Joseph 
Warton, and to the ‘‘Pleasures of Melancholy” and two sonnets 
by Thomas Warton. But these last, although often called ‘“‘roman- 
tic,” reveal amost nothing of that strangeness in beauty or of that 
desire of the moth for the star which lie at the heart of romanticism. 
They are closer to Dryden than to Shelley. Both they and the 
more rigorously neo-classic poems continued to be written and 
to share the popular favor down to the days of Crabbe and Rogers, 
a liking for one kind of verse not intérfering in most cases with a 
cordial hiking for the other. 

Yet an examination of the meters used in Dodsley’s Collection 
reveals a decided swing towards the newer poetry.® “In the first 
three volumes (published in 1748) there are 57 pages devoted to 
blank verse, 132 to octosyllabics, 205 to stanzas, and 404, or nearly 
half, to couplets; in the last three (the fourth published in 1755, 
the fifth and sixth in 1758) 73 pages are given to blank verse, 146 
to octosyllabics, 427 to stanzas, and 246 (practically a quarter) 
to couplets. It will be noticed that in the ten-year interval the 


% There is no reason for believing that Dodsley favored the newer poetry rather 
than the rigidly neo-classic, for he appears to have taken the best he could get 
wherever he could get it. He certainly was on excellent terms with the leaders of 
the conservative side; for Pope “assisted” him “with an hundred pounds that he 
might open a shop,” Johnson (to whom he suggested the idea of the dictionary) 
called him his “patron,” Chesterfield helped him in various ways, and Spence was 
one of his intimate acquaintances. All but a handful of the pieces he selected for 
the first volume of the Miscellany might well have been written under Queen 
Anne, and the last forty-four pages of volume 1 are devoted to the praise of Pope. 
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stanzaic poems have exchanged places with those in couplets.’’®’ 
By comparing these figures with those previously given for Dry- 
den’s Miscellany, we see how great a change had come over 
English versification. In the first issue of that work heroic couplets 
filled 80 per cent of the space, leaving but 13 pages for blank 
verse, 81 for octosyllabics, and 88 for stanzas.5* Even the last 
issue contains no Spenserian stanzas and but one sonnet, whereas 
Dodsley includes 170 pages of Spenserian stanzas and 16 sonnets. 

These changes in meter mean far more than meter; they imply 
new models, new conceptions of poetry, and a desire to escape 
the monotonous regularity of neo-classic versification. For the 
heroic couplet had become so inseparably associated in the popular 
mind with the poetry of Pope and his friends that almost every 
one who wrote couplets adopted—unconsciously or even unwil- 
lingly—the prosody, the language, and more or less of the subject- 
matter and attitude of Pope. Similarly, those who experimented 
with Spenser’s stanza generally used a language and a subject 
akin to his; those-who wrote blank verse attempted the prosody, 
the inversions, the uncommon words, and the dignity of Paradise 
Lost; and those who turned to octosyllabics were apt to slip into 
someof the devices or into the phrasing of “L’Alleg6™ and “II Pense- 
roso”’. The 170 pages of stanzas similar to Spenser’s would be mis- 
leading if it were not known that they constitute only nine poems.*® 
For the stanza of the Faerie Queene was neither liked nor widely used 
in the eighteenth century. Aside from "he Castle of Indolence and a 


5 These figures take no account of anapests, sonnets, and epigrams, or of 
irregular or dramatic works that do not fall into any of the classes named. “If we 
count the number of poems rather than the number of pages they occupy, we shall 
likewise find that blank-verse and octosyllabic poetry gained greatly in popularity; 
for in the first three volumes there are 7 poems in blank verse, 34 in octosyllabics, 
77 in stanzas, and 83 in couplets; in the last three, 18 in blank verse, 58 in octo- 
syllabics, 173 in stanzas, and 69 in couplets.” This note and the passage in the text 
to which it is appended are taken from page 434 of my Influence of Milton. 

58 That is, according to the pagination of the 1727 edition. This has about one 
and a half times as many lines on a page as the first edition of Dodsley, to which 
all my figures refer. If the two Miscellanies had the same number of pages it 
would be fair to compare a page of one with a page of the other, because, regardless 
of the number of lines it contained, the one would be the same fraction of its 
whole as would the other. But, as the 1727 Miscellany averages 370 pages per 
volume and the first edition of Dodsley 340, the former should have a slightly larger 
number of pages of each class. ? 

* There is, however, some influence from the Amoretti upon the sonnets of 
Thomas Edwards. See also notes 63, 68 below. 
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few other pieces, Spenser’s real significance through this period will 


be found, 


not in the imitation of his meter and his language, but 


in far less tangible ways,—in the stimulus he furnished the imagi- 
nation, the interest he roused in medieval studies, the impetus he 
gave toward richer, less conventional language, and the liberalizing 
influence he brought to bear upon the ultra-rational conception 


of poetry. 


The same can hardly be said of the influence of Milton; for, 
though he stimulated the imaginations of a far greater number 
than Spenser did, since his popularity was much wider, and 
though he acted no less powerfully as a solvent of neo-classic 
rigidity, he also left a profound and unmistakable impression on a 
very large number of poems including some of the most valuable 
and the most popular pieces written in the century. His influence, 
furthermore, did not spring, as did Spenser’s, chiefly from one 
poem; for not only his blank verse but his octosyllabics and son- 
nets found hundreds of imitators, and his other pieces not a few. 
This state of affairs is faithfully mirrored in Dodsley’s volumes 
where, besides the 16 sonnets and the 25 unrimed poems, many 
of the 92 pieces in octosyllabics, a fair number of the 250 in stan- 
zas,®° and even some of the Pindarics bear the mark of the ‘‘mighty- 
mouthed inventor of harmonies.” More than this, the echo of 
Miltonic phrases sounds from page afte: page of the collection,— 
as, for example in these lines from a “‘Monody” at which one of 
the volumes happens to open: 


O honour’d flood! with reeds Pierian crown’d.... 
And call thy chosen sons, and bid them bring... . 
Such as might half-inspire 

The iron breast of HapEs to resign 

Our lost, lov’d CAROLINE. 

These are thy glorious deeds, almighty death!* 


6° Including Collins’s “Ode to Evening,” in the meter of Milton’s translation from 


Horace. 


61 ““Monody on the Death of Queen Caroline,” by Gray’s friend, Richard West, 
ii. 278-9. (All references to Dodsley’s Miscellany are to the first edition: i-iii, 
1748; iv, 1755; v-vi, 1758.) Cf. “Lycidas,”’ 85-6, 134; “L’Allegro,” 148-50; 
Paradise Lost, v. 153. “Vacation” (vi. 148-54) copies almost every feature of 
“L’ Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,”—the meter (including the irregularopening and the 
cadence), the train of personifications, the “hence,” the “come,” the parentage and 
birth of Vacation, the ending, and the occupations by day and by night. Im- 
mediately preceding it, the conclusion of Sneyd Davis’s lines ‘“To Thomas Taylor” 
employs several of these same features from “L’Allegro’”’ and “Il Penseroso” along 
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Another evidence of Milton’s influence is afforded by the odes 
to personified abstractions which bloomed profusely in the none- 
too-trim garden of the later eighteenth century. Dryden’s Miscel- 
lany has none of these, and few odes of any kind; yet Dodsley’s 
includes 23 addresses to abstractions and some 40 other odes. 
It will be remembered that the ode was a favorite form with 
Gray, Collins,* and their friends, who were also unfortunately 
addicted to the use of personifications. These last sprinkle the 
pages of Dodsley’s Collection thick as motes that people the 
sunbeams. It is simply incredible how many they are, often ten 
or fifteen on a'page and relatively few pages without at least one. 
Although probably encouraged by Spenser’s practice,® the custom 
of using them seems to have had its origin chiefly in “L’Allegro” 
and “I] Penseroso,” to which, it is worth noting, nearly all the 
odes to abstractions in the Miscellany are indebted. 

Milton has also set his stamp on the anthology’s sixteen son- 
nets. This little handful of poems constitutes one of the most 
influential and probably the most novel features of the Collection, 
for it represents the first important publication of sonnets since 
1660. Furthermore, it constitutes the first publication in this 
field by two of the most important sonneteers of the century, 
Edwards and Thomas Warton. If we wonder why more such 
poems were not added in the last two volumes, we forget that 
sonnets (even Shakespeare’s) were then regarded with contempt® 
and that very few were written between 1748 and 1758.® 

Similarly, if we are disappointed that the Miscellany shows 
few evidences of interest in things medieval, we forget that Mac- 
pherson’s Fragments did not appear until 1760, that Gray’s Norse 
Odes were not written until 1761, that Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry 





with a blank verse derived from Paradise Lost. Francis Coventry’s ‘‘Penshurst”’ 
(iv. 50-61) follows Milton’s octosyllabics almost as closely as does “Vacation” 
and with more verbal borrowings. 

*? There are seven examples of the regular or true Pindaric ode which Gray and 
Collins favored. 

* Nearly every Spenserian imitation in the Miscellany introduces a number 
of personified abstractions. 

“ Those by the Yorkes, Gray, and Benjamin Stillingfleet were not yet pub- 
lished. For other sonnets written between 1660 and 1748 see The Influence of Milton, 
488-9, 685. 

% 7b. 480-82. 

“ Ib. 495-9, 685-6. Furthermore, Dodsley probably gauged the public taste 
two shrewdly to include any more, even if more were offered him. 
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were published in 1762, and that The Castle of Otranto, Evan. 
Evan’s Specimens, Percy’s Reliques, and the Rowley poems came 
still later.’ Besides, Gray’s “Bard” is included, and coming as 
the last piece in the last volume serves as a climax to the Col- 
lection. Another poem that has considerable interest to a student 
of the medieva! revival is Gilbert West’s ‘Institution of the Order 
of the Garter.” This production, which fills 63 pages, employs a 
chorus of spirits, another of bards, and a third of druids, besides 
containing a true Pindaric ode. Although called a dramatic poem, 
it is really modelled on the seventeenth-century masque, and 
makes use of a style and language curiously Elizabethan for any- 
thing published in 1742: 
the western isles, 

That, scatter’d o’er the rough Hibernian flood, 

Seem like huge fragments by the wild wave torn 

From stormy Scotland, and the Cambrian shore... . 

But see! in heav’nly panoply array’d, 

Whose streaming radiance skirts the clouds with gold, 

I view Pendragon burst the veiling shade.® 


Aside from this masque of West’s, the very few references 
I have found in the Miscellany to bards or druids,® the seven 
poems that speak appreciatively of Gothic architecture or ruins,”° 
the five that mention fairies,”| and the three that praise the noble 
savage and primitive life” are nearly all to be found in the work 


67 Although it includes several of the ballads of its own day, Dodsley’s Mis- 
cellany, unlike Dryden’s, is of no significance in the ballad revival. It is an 
anthology of contemporary verse and reprints few things that antedate 1725. 

8 Dodsley’s Miscellany, ii. 114, 155. West’s drama owes a good deal to Comus 
and makes use of a number of Milton’s phrases, as in the 5th and 6th lines quoted 
above (cf. P.L., vi. 760, v. 185-7). Two pieces by an anonymous author, “An 
Elegy, written on Valentine Morning” and “The Dowager’ (vi. 217-25), also 
have at times an Elizabethan ring; the first shows the influence of Spenser’s 
“Epithalamion.” 

69j. 55 (Tickell); iii. 98 (J. Warton); iv. 62 (Coventry), 225 (T. Warton); 
vi. 150 (“Vacation”), 326-32 (Gray). Here, as in similar cases throughout this 
article, figures and references cannot pretend to be complete but only to convey the 
right impression. 

70, 222, cf. 226-46 (Dyer); iv. 50-51, 55-6 (Coventry), 215, 221, cf. 223-4 
(T. Warton), 297-8 (Marriott); vi. 139 (Davies), 221, 224 (“The Dowager”), 
319-20 (Mason). Cf. also iii. 109. 

7 i. 43-62 (Tickell); iii. 105 (J. Warton); iv. 72 (Collins), 188 (Merrick), 351 
(Shenstone). 

7 iii. 97-106, especially 100-102; iv. 208-10, 212 (all by J. Warton). The nearest 
approach to anything like revolt against the school of Pope is to be found in Joseph 
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of Gray, Mason, Collins, and especially of the Wartons. That is, 
the dawn of a new era was not coming up quite so like thunder 
as might be hoped, for the men who are often thought typical 
of the mid-eighteenth century were rather the leaders of it and 
the most significant qualities in their work are none too common 
in that of their contemporaries. 

Melancholy also disappoints us in not marking the Miscellany 
for her own. In the first edition of Dryden’s anthology there are 
15 elegies, in the last, 25; in Dodsley’s there are between 12 and 
15. But what is much more important, the later collection con- 
tains, so far as I have observed, only 15 other pieces in which 
the melancholy strain is fairly strong.” Inasmuch as Volume v 
alone contains over 125 titles, this is not a large number. Further- 
more, of the 15 pieces that are not personal elegies—and these 
alone are significant—7 were written by the same small group of 
leaders. Between 1740 and 1747 Dyer’s Ruins of Rome, Young’s 
Night Thoughts, Blair’s Grave, Hervey’s Meditations, and Warton’s 
Pleasures of Melancholy were published and Gray’s Elegy begun; 
yet by 1758 these and other writings of the kind had apparently 
made little impression on their highly imitative age. Ossian and 
the tales of terror came some years later. 

Premonitions of the Gothic romance ‘may be found in the 
macabre details—‘‘vaults and tombs,” “hollow charnels,” “tapers 
dim”’—of at least four of the poems, notably those by the Warton 
brothers. But Mason is more typical in turning from “‘such terrific 
charms as these”’ to “‘the fainter forms of Sadness’’. As he explains, 


My sorrows are of softer kind, 
Thro’ this still valley let me stray, 
Wrapt in some strain of pensive Gray.” 


It is, indeed, the tender, wistful, twilight pensiveness of Gray 
rather than the self-conscious, deliberate gloom of the Wartons 





Warton’s “Enthusiast” and his “Ode... . West’s Pindar.”’ In the first he con- 
trasts the ‘“‘coldly correct” “lays of artful Addison” with “‘Shakespear’s warblings 
wild”; in the second, “The fearful, frigid lays of cold and creeping Art... the 
courtly, silken lay,’”’ the “verse correctly tame,’”’ with the wild, powerful odes of 
Pindar. But similar ideas were frequently expressed in Addison’s own day. 

% To give such definite statistics regarding subjects as indefinite as this is 
obviously absurd, owing to the difficulty of knowing what poems should be 
counted. I have paid less attention to the poet’s words than to what seems to be 
his purpose and real interest, and hope that my figures may be substantially true. 

™ “Ode, On Melancholy,” ib. vi. 320. 
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that is more usual in the Miscellany and in the other poetry of 
the period. Sentiment not passion is expressed: there is no des 
spair, no anguish, none of Swift’s misanthropy, nothing like The 


City of Dreadful Night. So little depth was there to this gloom. 


that when Thomas Warton warbled of the pleasures of melancholy 
he struck a chord to which other hearts responded. More and 
more were to respond as sentimentalism, the love of solitude, 
and the sense of personal uniqueness increased and as more persons 
came to take pride in feeling with John Dyer, 


How sweet thy diapason, Melancholy!’ 


The devotees of the “Goddess of the tearful eye’’ were nearly 
all worshippers at nature’s shrine: it was to woods and fields 
that they turned to soothe or to feed their pensive moods. And 
others were following the same paths; for the attention given to 
nature forms a considerable feature of the Miscellany (particularly 
of its last three volumes, which were published later) and one in 
which it differs most widely from its predecessor. In Dryden’s 
anthology, it will be remembered, there are some forty pastorals 
but almost no verse, aside from the Jacobean and Caroline lyrics 
added in 1716, that shows any real love of the out-of-doors. In 
Dodsley’s, on the other hand, the pastorals have almost dis- 
appeared” but a greal deal is said about flowers, streams, and 
groves, and over fifty pieces show real observation or genuine love 
of nature. Doubtless the authors of these effusions felt much 
more than they were able to express, and what appears to be lack 
of appreciation is often to be attributed rather to timidity and to 
deficiency of poetic endowment. Certainly there is little evidence 
of originality or of poetic gifts. In fact, apart from a few things 
by Collins and Gray, from Akenside’s ‘‘“Hymn to the Naiads,” 
and from a number of short passages genuinely pleasing though 
not great, the mass of descriptive verse is of value for what it 
indicates, not for what it accomplishes. Take, for example, these 
lines in which Sneyd Davies speaks of the time when 


The Muse wou’d take me on her airy wing 
And waft to views romantic; there present 


% “The Ruins of Rome,” ib. i. 239. Note the preceding eleven lines; also Mason’s 
“Ode” (ib. vi. 319-20) and Cole’s “The Arbour” (ib. 92). 

% T have noted but five, besides some songs of a pastoral nature by Percy and 
Shenstone. There are, to be sure, the “Six Town Eclogues” by Lady Mary Montagu, 
Pope, and Gay; but these are mock pastorals. 
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Some motley vision, shade and sun: the cliff 
O’erhanging, sparkling brooks, and ruins grey; 
Bad me meanders trace, and catch the form 
Of varying clouds.” 


Here the observation, the reference to ruins and to “views roman- 
tic,” the unusual appreciation of transitory, shifting beauties of 
the landscape, are all interesting; yet the lines make no appeal 
to the imagination and have no value as poetry.”® 

The bane of most of these efforts is vagueness and conventional 
poetic diction. Shenstone, for example, who unquestionably 
cared for the country and who was something of a poet, is often 
guilty of this sort of thing: 


Survey again that verdant hill, 
With native plants enamel’d o’er’® 


Like nearly all the contributors, Shenstone has nothing good to 
say of autumn and winter,* and is silent about the beauty of wild, 
mountainous scenes. Joseph Spence went much further and 
described Switzerland as land of 


horrid mountains ever hid in snow, 
And barren lands, and dreary plains below.* 


But a few were less benighted. Jabez Earl wrote, in the course of 
a poem devoted to the praise of fall and winter: 


He pleas’d, in days aututanal sees 

The shadowy leaf diversify’d 

With various colours, and the trees 
Stripp’d, and stand forth in naked pride.™ 


77 “To Frederick Cornwallis,” ib. vi. 138-9. 

78 The contrast between imaginative poetry of a high order and pedestrian 
verse is well illustrated by comparing James Scot’s description (““An Ode to 
Sculpture,” ib. vi. 278-9) of the marble figure of Newton in Trinity College chapel 
with Wordsworth’s lines (Prelude, iii. 58-63) on the same statue. 

7 “Ode to a Young Lady,” ib. iv. 337. “Rural Elegance” is the characteristic 
title of an effusion of Shenstone’s that contains two of the most real of his descrip- 
tive lines (ib. v. 9): 

The tangled vetch’s purple bloom, 
The fragrance of the bean’s perfume. 

8° See his “Verses to Lyttelton,’”’ ib. iv. 343-6; “Upon a Visit in Winter,’’ id. 
v. 26-7; and cf. Richard Jago’s ‘““The Swallows,” ib. 72-7, J. Giles’s “The Robin,” 
1b. 90-91, and Miss Ferrer’s “‘Ode to Spring,” ib. 311. 

#1 “An Epistle from a Swiss Officer,” 7d. iii. 52. 

82 “A Winter Thought,” id. v. 108. 
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And the following lines are arresting, particularly from one who 
later became Archbishop of York: 


The winds were loud, the clouds deep-hung; 
And dragg’d their sweepy trains along... . 
But soon the gusts of sleet and hail 
Flew thick across the darken’d vale, 

And blurr’d the face of day.® 


There is even a hint of the beauty of the sea: 


With ample gaze, I’d trace that ridge remote, 
Where op’ning cliffs disclose the boundless main.™ 


The praise which the Warton brothers bestowed on wild, 
mountainous country and on stormy weather® has received con- 
siderable attention, but it is not so well known that in his Enthusi- 
ast Joseph Warton emphasizes the spiritual ministry of nature. 
Shaftesbury, Thomson, Akenside, and other deists had previously 
done the same, yet so few were their followers that I have noted 
but two in the Collection. Warton’s lines are not unlike Thomson’s 
“Hymn,” for after enumerating the various manifestations of 
“all-beauteous Nature’’ he concludes thus: 


all, all conspire 
To raise, to sooth, to harmonize the mind, 
To lift on wings of praise, to the great sire 
Of being and of beauty.* 


On the whole, therefore, the impression made by Dodsley’s 
Collection as to the susceptibility of the mid-eighteenth century 
to the beauty of the external world is disappointing. A good deal 
is said about “crystal springs and flow’ry meads,”’ but there is 


83 Markham, “Written upon Leaving Wales,”’ ib. iv.310. 

% Thomas Cole, ‘The Arbour,” ib. vi. 91. Cf. Coventry’s “To a Friend in 
Wales,” ib. iv. 61, and Warton’s ‘‘Pleasures of Melancholy,” lines 10-12, ib. 214. 

% “The Enthusiast,” id. iii. 97-106, “Ode to Fancy,” ib. 108; “Ode... West’s 
Pindar,” ib. iv. 212, ““The Pleasures of Melancholy,” ib. 214-22. See also Coven- 
try’s “To a Friend in Wales,” ib. 62, and Marriott’s “Ode to Fancy,” ib. 297. 
Mason attacks the formal garden in “Ode to a Water-Nymph,”’ 7b. iii. 298-301. 

8% “The Enthusiast,” id. iii. 103, cf. 104-5. The other instance is the anonymous 
“Inscription,” ib. 202. These descriptive poems frequently warn against all strong 
emotions and commend a contented, unambitious, inactive life; none dwell on the 
joys of physical exertion, of danger, of accomplishment. Such a state of affairs is 
to be explained not solely by the unadventurous character of the period but also 
by the conventionality and insincerity of its verse and by the wide gulf that lay 
between poetry and many aspects of life. 
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scarcely any evidence of deep feeling and little of close obser- 
vation. With a very few exceptions, only the pretty, cultivated, 
obvious aspects of nature are praised. Fondness for wild country, 
like the tendency to melancholy or the interest in primitive society, 
Gothic architecture, ruins, and other medieval matters, is in 
general limited to a few well-known poems. In fact, except for 
the meters used and for the remarkable devotion shown to Milton 
and, in a less degree, to Spenser, the Miscellany contains far 
fewer than might be expected of the things that are supposed to 
indicate romantic tendencies.*7 In some particulars, indeed, it 
seems even more neo-classic than its predecessor. In Dryden’s 
anthology, for example, there are 10 epistles, whereas Dodsley’s 
has 45; Dryden’s volumes have some 20 epigrams, Dodsley’s over 
60; Dryden and Tonson selected only 20 satires, Dodsley 25. Yet 
it should be observed that none of the Dodsley satires are long 
and that few are biting or personal.** 

For, although Dodsley’s collection shows that the age was 
far more conservative, more akin to Pope and Addison, than has 
been believed, it makes clear that a great change had come over 
English poetry since the last revision of Dryden’s anthology. 
Panegyrics, for instance, laudatory addresses to royalty, to patrons, 
to military and political leaders, or to authors are much less ful- 
some and less frequent than in the earlier anthology, where they 
are distressingly in evidence. Translations had practically monop- 
olized Dryden’s first two volumes, and had filled nearly half 
of the third and fourth, though but a third of the fifth and sixth. 
Dodsley’s first volume, on the contrary, contains no translations 
and only three “imitations”? of Latin authors;*® his second has 
one translation and three more “imitations,”’ besides five ren- 
derings from the Italian and Spanish; and so with the rest. Volume 
five, for example, aside from a “Satire in the Manner of Persius,”’ 
devotes fewer than eight pages to “imitations” or translations 
from the classics.*° Similarly the prologs and epilogs, though 

87 There is but one romantic narrative, Thomas Lisle’s “History of Porsenna, 
King of Russia” (ib. vi. 178-210), a tale of impossible adventure and an other- 
world mistress. 

88 It is sometimes forgotten that the Wartons wrote a few satires and Mason 
many. 

** “Tmitations” are free adaptations, like Johnson’s London, which sometimes 
paraphrase the original, sometimes are merely suggested by it. 

* In all (counting as one the 11 consecutive translations from Martial’s epi- 
grams, which fill but 3 pages) there are in Dodsley, but 21 translations, occupying 
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they have not yet disappeared, have fallen from 48 in the earlier 
collection to 6. 

Songs, it is interesting to note, have dropped off one half,— 
from the 125 to 150 in the Dryden collection to 73. These figures 
may indicate that Restoration song continued to echo even into 
the early Hanoverian period but became inaudible by the middle 
of the century.” At any rate, they serve to remind us that Gray, 
Collins, the Wartons, Mason, Shenstone, Akenside, and their lesser- 
known contemporaries were not really lyric. Song, though still alive 
in Scotland, was well-nigh dead in England; and even in the next 
century the very greatest lyrics fell on deaf ears when, as in the case 
of Blake’s and Shelley’s, they did not have the aid of strongly- 
marked rhythm, sentimentality, or other emotional appeal. 

Dryden and his successors had enlivened their collection with 
ribald tales and songs, but it is characteristic of the later poetry 
that Dodsley and his advisers were more afraid of indecency than 
of tameness and conventionality. For the six volumes do not 
contain ten pices that would bring ‘“‘the mantling rose” into the 
cheek of ‘‘the fair.” So marked a change does not mean that vice 
had suddenly died in England (Roderick Random and Tom Jones 
were the Miscellany’s contemporaries), nor is it to be explained 
as the expression of but a small group. It is another evidence that, 
for better and for worse, poetry was coming under the domination 
of the feminine side of human nature and was gaining in manners 
what it lost in vigor. It is more than a coincidence that the leaders 
of the new poetry were not Fielding, Smollett, and Johnson, but 
Thomson, Young, Shenstone, Gray, Collins, the Wartons, Mason, 
and Cowper—men whose clean lives, clean verse, and whose 
influence in keeping the main currents of English poetry clean 
down to the times of Burns and Byron were due in part to the 
possession of sensitive, retiring natures and to a certain deficiency 
in physical vigor. 

Yet the mid-eighteenth century was virtuous not negatively 
alone but positively and consciously; that is, it was didactic. 





about 130 pages, and of these only 9, filling about 50 pages, are from the Greek 
or the Latin. There are only 15 “imitations” of classic authors, which take up 
between 90 and 95 pages. 

% Some excellent songs, of a kind,—Gay’s for example and “Sally in our Alley,” 
—were written in the early eighteenth century; and it is worth noting that The 
Hive, “‘a collection of the most celebrated songs,” which was published in 1724, 
reached a fourth edition in four volumes by 1732-3. 
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The moralizing in which Addison, Pope, Thomson, Young, Johnson 
and Cowper delighted is so abundant in Dodsley’s volumes that 
it may call as its own many more pages than belong to any other 
class of poetry. For it may justly claim, besides the consciously 
didactic verse, the reflective and that which aspires to be philoso- 
phic.” In the earlier anthology there is so little moralizing that 
it would not be far wrong to say that in the later work philoso- 
phizing and didacticism took the place which indecency, open or 
implied, had filled in the earlier. In this respect also the Collection 
is typical of its time and of the ensuing fifty years; for throughout 
the greater part of the century didacticism, usually complacent, 
shallow, obvious, and sentimental, was the bane not only of poetry 
but of fiction, criticism," and of the drama as well. The danger 
was recognized by Joseph Warton, who, two years before Dodsley 
began to issue his Collection, had protested, ‘“The fashion of 
moralizing in verse has been carried too far.”” “The Public,” 
he declared, ‘‘has been so much accustom’d of late to didactic 
Poetry alone, and Essays on moral Subjects, that any work where 
the imagination is much indulged, will perhaps not be relished or 
regarded.”™ With this last opinion the shrewd publisher may 
have agreed. At least, there are many moralizing essays and few 
imaginative indulgences in his highly “relished” and “regarded” 
anthology. 

Yet religion is still as carefully avoided as it was in Dryden’s 
Miscellany, for in the six volumes I have noted only eight poems, 
most of them scriptural paraphrases, that are mainly concerned 
with it. In this respect the Collection is typical of most of its 
contributors and readers, with whom morality had largely super- 
seded religion, but it is not typical of the English people as a 
whole. For the hymns of Isaac Watts were still enjoying an 
enormous sale and the Wesleyan revival was sweeping over the 
country like fire. But as yet all of these remained, along with 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, without the pale. 

One of the surest evidences of a better understanding of an 
individual or a period is that sharp lines disappear, strong lights 


* Dodsley’s Collection shows quite as much intellectual depth as would be 
expected from a miscellany; in emotional depth and sincerity, however, it is lacking. 

% Six pieces were given over to literary criticism in Dryden’s Miscellany; in 
Dodsley’s there were three times that number 

* Preface to Odes, 1746. One aspect of the didacticism of the period is its love of 
fables, of which the Miscellany has twenty. 
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and shadows are modified, uniqueness and isolation melt away, 
the man is seen to be more like other men, the age like other ages. 
Some such result should be the outcome of the present study. It 
is true that no sound generalizations can be based solely or largely 
on two miscellanies even though they be of six volumes each and 
though, as their unusual vogue makes clear, they not only expres- 
sed but helped to form the popular taste. Yet it is to be hoped 
that this investigation has made the seventy-five years in which 
these anthologies were produced not only more real and human, 
but more baffling and inconsistent, less readily tagged and pigeon- 
holed. The rigid, clear-cut, intolerant neo-classicism which is 
commonly supposed to characterize all Augustan writers should 
be seen to be an abstraction begotten by Confidence on Inadequate 
Information. Sounding phrases like ‘‘the dominance of the coup- 
let,”’ “the age of reason,”’ “the beginnings of English romanticism”’ 
have given weight to half truths. Dryden’s selections suggest 
that the poetry of his age and of Pope’s may have been less keen 
and sententious than has been thought, more trivial and occasional, 
more eager for fun. They also suggest that satires, pastorals, 
and Pindaric odes were perhaps less popular than is generally 
supposed, and translations and bawdy much more so. The ad- 
ditions of 1716, consisting as they do of many of the best short 
pieces of the seventeenth century, dre disturbing to those of us 
who hold, on excellent grounds, that the Augustans were as in- 
different to most earlier literature as they were ignorant of it. 
Likewise the songs, although they take up little space (almost 
none at first), raise doubts as to the complete and sudden dis- 
appearance of the lyric impulse. ; 

Dodsley’s Collection is even more destructive of sharp lines and 
clearly marked periods. It leaves the impression that the literature 
of the mid-eighteenth century is more hesitant and conservative 
and has even less distinctive character than is generally con- 
ceived. It seems to show how little most poetry written before 
1758 was affected by the medieval revival, the ballad and sonnet 
revivals, the love of gloom, or the beauty of nature, except in 
its cultivated and obvious aspects. It indicates the danger of 
confining the attention chiefly to Gray, Collins, the Wartons, and 
a few others, and of assuming that these men, who were far in 
advance of their time, were typical of it. 


% If, however, all the poetry of these writers is studied it will be seen to contain 
a much larger conservative element than is commonly realized. 
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Yet it is not alone the study of a single miscellany but the 
comparison of one with another that is profitable. Dodsley’s 
Collection may at first seem a feeble reflection of the age of 
Pope but when we compare it in detail with Dryden’s anthology 
we realize how great the change has been. It is only by keeping 
in mind the two points of view that we can reach an understanding 
of this baffling, transitional period,—by realizing, on the one 
hand, how far it had gone, and, on the other, how very much 
farther it had to go. 

RayMmonpD D. Havens 

The Johns Hopkins University 
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XX 
L’INGENU DE VOLTAIRE; QUELQUES INFLUENCES 


ARMI les romans philosophiques de Voltaire, /’Ingénu est 
intéressant 4 plus d’un titre. Il exprime les idées de l’auteur, 
mais, et sauf erreur de notre part, il éclaire aussi d’une vive lueur 
état d’esprit de l’écrivain. Puisqu’il est admis de nos jours que 
le succés de la Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard inspira le 
Sermon des Cinquante, pourquoi l’Ingénu ne serait-il pas une 
conséquence nécessaire du triomphe de la doctrine naturiste de 
J. J. Rousseau? La renommée grandissante de ce dernier ne bles- 
sait-elle pas l’ombrageux patriarche qui voyait, avec douleur, 
l’influence de son rive. contrebalancer fortement la sienne? En 
effet, d’une discussion plutét académique et littéraire sur la nature 
du sauvage et du civilisé, Rousseau sut tirer des conclusions aussi 
pratiques qu’angoissantes pour l’humanité. Entrainé par l’élo- 
quence enflammée du philosophe, le public s’enthousiasma et 
discuta cette question avec passion. Voltaire, dont le génie a 
surtout été d’expliquer et de suivre son siécle alors méme qu’il 
paraissait le précéder, se rendit compte de ce nouveau désir créé 
par l’intérét général. La mode en étant a l’homme de la nature, 
il écrivit /’7ngénu, livre d’actualité s’il en fat. Le civilisé qu’était 
Voltaire ne pouvait guére prendre ce sujet bien au sérieux, mais 
enfin, et c’est ce qui lui importait, il restait dans le goat du jour. 
Le but de cette étucle est de signaler quelques influences trouvées 
dans l’Ingénu, et qui ne paraissent pas avoir été mentionnées 
jusqu’ici. Elles seront placées par rang d’importance, la logique 
de la composition ne permettant guére de suivre l’ordre chronologi- 
que.! 
1. ALAIN LE SAGE 
Dans son ceuvre immense, Voltaire n’a mentionné Le Sage 
qu’une seule fois, et ce en termes quelque peu méprisants: ‘Son 
roman de Gil Blas est demeuré, parce qu’il y a du naturel; il est 
entiérement pris du roman espagnol intitulé: la Vida del escudero 
don Marcos de Obrego.’” La méchanceté voulue de Voltaire lui 
fait manquer ici de mesure et de sens critique; rien ne reste 4 Le 


1 Tous les extraits de Voltaire contenus dans cette étude sont pris dans !’édi 
tion de ses Giuvres par L. Moland. 
2 Oeuvres de Voltaire, Ecrivains Fran¢ais du siécle de Louis xiv,-xiv, 98. 
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Sage, tout dans son livre est l’oeuvre de Vincente Espinel, accusa- 
tion injuste, dont Lhintillac a fait justement raison. Pourquoi ce 
dédain, ou plutét cette colére enfantine, lorsqu’il s’agit d’un auteur 
aussi célébre que |’était Le Sage aux dix-huitiéme siécle? C’est 
que M. de Voltaire, dont le plus grand plaisir était de se moquer du 
monde, n’admettait pas qu’on pit lui rendre la pareille; de 14 son 
animosité envers Le Sage. En effet, durant son séjour 4 Valence, 
Gil Blas fut voir une tragédie nouvelle du poéte a la mode, don 
Gabriel Triaquero dont il se moque agréablement.’ Ce poéte, 
c’était Voltaire, assez ressemblant, du reste, pour étre reconnu par 
les nombreux et malins lecteurs du roman. Voltaire ne pardonna 
jamais cette piqure faite 4 son épiderme chatouilleux; cependant, 
et nous l’allons montrer, il ne se fit pas faute de s’inspirer et méme 
d’emprunter 4 Le Sage pour son Jngénu. 


AVENTURES DU CHEVALIER DE BEAUCHENE (1732) 


Les parents de Beauchéne, Francais d’origine, s’établissent au Canada. 
Les Iroquois font des incursions constantes, tuent les colons, mais éparg- 
nent les enfants males qu’ils enlévent et élévent parmi eux. 

Vers 1689, Beauchéne, encore enfant, est pris par les Iroquois qui 
l’emménent dans leur village. Il est adopté comme fils par une indienne 
qui venait de perdre son mari dans les combats. Ayant été élevé au milieu 
de ces sauvages, Beauchéne s’assimila si bien leur esprit qu’il ajoute: 
“Je me suis regardé long-temps comme Iroquois” (p. 14). 

Il accompagne les [roquois dans leurs luttes contre les Canadiens. Son 
ardeur guerriére |’entraine ‘un jour, et il est fait prisonnier. Un officier, 
le comte de Monneville, reconnait un blanc en lui, et lui propose de se faire 
soldat dans sa troupe. Beauchéne accepte, il est ramené chez ses parents, 
puis on lui donne le commandement d’une bande d’ Algonquins. 

Il devient marin et flibustier “parce qu’il aime les aventures et voir 
du pays” (p. 45). Il va 4 Saint-Domingue, descend 4 terre, et prend con- 
tact avec un planteur nommé de Rémoussin qui l’invite chez lui. 

Aussitét arrivés: “Hola, ho, mesdames, s’écria M. de Rémoussin en 
appelant sa femme et plusieurs parentes qui étoient avec elle, voici un sauvage 
curieux que je vous améne..... Vous allez voir un Iroquois, mais un 
Troquois qui ne vous fera pas peur” (p. 51). En effet, Beauchéne les 
divertit tous par sa naiveté intéressante, et il avoue que sa franchise 
intempestive “sentoit tant soit peu l’ Iroquois” (p. 52). Bref, a l’entendre, 
“on ne parloit aux environs que de l’Iroquois de M. de Rémoussin”’ (p. 61). 

Plus tard, 4 bord du navire flibustier o se trouvait Beauchéne, il y 


3 Le Sage, Gil Blas de Santillane. Paris 1821, II, 316 sq. 
‘ Les citations en italiques dans ce résumé sont extraites de l’édition des Zuvres 
de la Sage. Paris, 1821. 
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avait un compagnon étrange, “un philosophe, um méditatif Malebranchiste”’ 
(p. 91), qui exposait toujours ses vues sur la vie. 

Les Aventures de Beauchéne contiennent un long récit intercalaire 
intitulé: Histoire du comte de Monneville. Le pére de ce dernier aimait et 
était aimé dans sa jeunesse. II fait des prodiges 4 la guerre pour plaire 4 
celle qu’il aimait, Melle de Gauderon; et c’est “ainsi que de tout temps 
et en tous les états, on a vu de grandes actions produites par l'amour. Le désir 
de plaire aux femmes a fait de vaillants guerriers’’ (p. 147 sq.). 

Malheureusement, on présente pour futur époux, 4 la belle demoiselle 
de Gauderon, le fils du Président du tribunal, ‘‘un grand innocent d’ écolier, 
efflanqué,.... stupide” (p. 135 sq.). La jeune fille, qui aime Monneville 
et ne peut l’épouser, se moque du fils du Président, et on décide, sur sa 
demande du reste, de l’envoyer dans un couvent. 

Monneville se lance dans les aventures et, finalement, on le met sur 
un navire en partance pour le Canada. Un bon pére récollet s’intéresse 
au jeune de Monneville et a leur arrivée 4 Québec, il insiste a le faire 
entrer dans son ordre religieux; mais Monneville n’en a cure, et il 
devient soldat. 

Dans toute sa carriére au Canada, Monneville est constamment en 
contact avec des Bas-Bretons. Quand a Beauchéne lui-méme, il se dis- 
tingue dans les combats et devient capitaine d’un navire flibustier. 


L’INGENU (1767)§ 


En Basse-Bretagne, prés de Saint-Malo, en 1689, (daté donnée par 
Beauchéne), l’abbé de Kerkabon et sa soeur s’entretiennent, sur la plage, 
de leur frére et de sa femme embarqués en 1659 pour aller s’établir au 
Canada. Des rumeurs facheuses courent sur leur compte, et l’on craint 
qu’ils n’aient été mangés par les Iroquois. 

Un navire anglais entre dans la baie et l’équipage (ébarque. Un jeune 
marin de figure intéressante saute 4 terre et, parlant bien francais, il 
prend contact avec le prieur et sa soeur; il répond a leurs questions: 
“Je suis Huron’ (p. 249). 

Il est invité 4 demeurer au prieuré et toute la bonne compagnie des 
environs s’y rend pour le connaitre. Sa naiveté, sa franchise absolue, toute 
naturelle chez un sauvage, le rendent populaire. Tout le monde veut le 
connaitre, lui parler, l’interroger, et il n’est bruit aux alentours que du 
Huron du prieur. 

On lui demande comment, étant né Huron, il put venir en Angleterre, 
et il répond: ‘“J’ai été fait, dans un combat, prisonnier par les Anglais, 
apres m’étre assez bien défendu; et les Anglais, qui aiment la bravoure .... 
m’ayent proposé de me rendre d mes parents ou de venir en Angleterre, 
jacceptai le dernier parti, parce que de mon naturel j’aime passionnément 


5 Les citations en italiques dans ce résumé sont extraites des Ziuvres de Voltaire, 
t. XXI. 
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@ voir du pays” (p. 250). (Ce qui prouve que l’on avait reconnu en lui un 
blanc.) 

Afin de s’assurer que le sauvage est bien un Huron, le prieur prend dans 
sa bibliothéque ‘“‘une grammaire huronne dont le révérend P. Sagar Théodat, 
récollet, fameux missionnaire, lui avait fait présent’” (p. 251). 

La belle demoiselle de Saint-Yves, impressionée par le Huron qui en 
devient amoureux, désire savoir comment on faisaitl’amour en Huronie. 
“En faisant de belles actions, répondit-il, pour plaire aux personnes qui vous 
ressemblent” (p. 251). (Il faut ajouter que tout ceci se passe chez des 
Bas-Bretons et que l’Ingénu reconnait avoir été beaucoup en contact avec 
les Algonquins.) 

Grfce 4 deux portraits qu’il porte au cou, l’Ingénu est reconnu étre le 
neveu du prieur, et sa tante arrive a la conclusion qu’une “femme huronne 
lui a sauvé la vie et lui a servi de mére’’ (p. 254). 

Un officier de justice, un bailli, présente 4 Melle de Saint-Yves son futur 
mari, “‘um grand nigaud de fils qui sortait du collége” (p. 255), et qui est 
“sot et insupportable” (p. 263). La demoiselle le regarde A peine car elle 
n’a d’yeux que pour le Huron. Promise au fils du bailli, ne pouvant 
épouser l’Ingénu dont l’amour devient dangereux, on la fait entrer au cou- 
vent pour la séparer de ce dernier. 

Entre temps, le bon prieur voudrait faire entrer son neveu dans les 
ordres afin de lui résigner son bénéfice plus tard, mais l’Ingénu ne veut 
rien entendre. 

Les Anglais débarquent en Basse-Bretagne comme ils le faisaient 
souvent, et s’apprétent au pillage. L’Ingénu fait des prodiges de valeur, 
mais il se conduit beaucoup plus en ‘libustier qu’en gentilhomme, témoin 
la bourse de l’amiral qu’il ramasse et fait sienne sans vergogne. 


Ses aventures le conduisent a la Bastille, et son compagnon de cachot, 
Gordon,® est un philosophe janséniste et Malebranchiste, avec qui il 
discute sur la vie et la Recherche de la vérité. L’Ingénu devient enfin plus 
tard un officier distingué. 


I] n’est pas ici question d’une simple réminiscence, et la lecture 
des deux résumés peut dispenser de tout commentaire. II est a 
regretter que Voltaire n’ait pas été plus juste envers un auteur 4 
qui il était redevable d’une grande partie du cadre de son [ngénu. 


2. ABBE Prévost 


La grande influence que l’abbé Prévost a eue sur la littérature 
de son siécle est assez bien reconnue de nos jours. Hatons-nous de 
dire que Voltaire a toujours rendu justice au “tendre et passionné 


® Célébre libre-penseur anglais du dix-huitiéme siécle, dont un des ouvrages fut 
traduit plus tard par d’Holbach. 
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auteur de Manon Lescaut.”” Deux années plus tard, il ajoutait: 
“Si je pouvais rendre service 4 l’abbé Prévost, du fond de ma 
retraite, il n’y a rien que je ne fisse.’”"® Chansons que tout cela! 
puisqu’un jour que l’abbé Prévost priait Voltaire de lui venir 
a l’aide, ce dernier lui témoigna sa haute estime, fit une pirouette, 
et se déroba avec force compliments. C’était peu et beaucoup, 
mais c’était Voltaire! 


LE PHILOSOPHE ANGLAIS; HISTOIRE DE CLEVELAND. (1731).* 


Abandonnés dans les déserts d’Amérique, Cleveland et sa femme tom- 
bent au pouvoir des sauvages Rouintons. Ces derniers s’emparent de leur 
fille et de Mme Riding, font un grand feu, et Cleveland ajoute: “Je ne 
pus douter que ma fille et madame Riding ne servissent alors de proie aux 
flammes, pour servir ensuite de pdture a nos cruels ennemis’’ (II, 230). 

A son retour, Cleveland voyage en France oi il est trop en contact avec 
les protestants, et il s’apitoie trop volontiers sur leurs maux. II est arrété 
par lettre de cachet et est interné, par ordre ministériel dans le palais de 
Vévéque d’Angers. 

La protection de la duchesse d’Orléans rend Cleveland libre de toute 
contrainte. Il apprend alors qu’il avait été dénoncé au gouvernement par 
un jésuite, lequel craignait qu’il ‘‘avaleroit le poison de l’hérésie avec toute sa 
famille’ (II, 490 sq.). 

La mort de Cécile, fille de Cleveland, rappelle celle de Melle de Saint- 
Yves. Un homme puissant, le duc de Mommouth, amoureux de la belle 
Cécile, lui fait des propositions déshonnétes. Comme elle les rejette avec 
indignation, il cherche a l’enlever, sans succés heureusement, et est forcé 
de partir. La honte et les persécutions amoureuses ont eu une facheuse 
influence sur la jeune fille; elle tombe malade de désespoir et meurt en peu 
de jours. 

Le duc, dont l’absence n’a fait qu’aviver les désirs, ne peut vivre sans 
revoir Cécile. II arrive dans la ville ot s’était réfugiée Cécile, et ne se 
trouve qu’en présence de son cadavre préparé pour les funérailles. Cleve- 
land furieux l’accuse de “‘ce malheur que vous m’avez altiré par vos outrages” 
(IV, 389). Mais enfin tout s’apaise, le duc prit de remords assiste ausc 
funérailles, et cherchant a pailler sa faute, caril n’avait pas mauvais coeur, 
il promet a4 Cleveland et 4 sa femme toute sa protection. 


L’INGENU. 
Le prieur et sa soeur se lamentent sur le sort probable de leur belle- 


7 Euores, XXXIII, 369. 

8 Tbid., XX XIII, 578; voir aussi: XXXIV, 58; et XXXVI, 292. 

» Les citations en italiques dans ce résumé sont extraites des Cuvres choisies de 
Vabbé Prévost. Amsterdam, 1783. 
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soeur. “Croyez-vous, disait Melle de Kerkabon, que notre belle-soeur ait été ‘ 
mangée par les Iroquois comme on nous l’a dit?” (p. 248).!° : 
Plus tard, un Jésuite déguisé entend converser l’Ingénu et une com- i 
pagnie de protestants. Le jésuite trouve que l’Ingénu s’apitoie trop sur / 
leurs maux, et il écrit au P. de La Chaise qui prévient le ministre. L’Ingénu { 
est arrété et envoyé a la Bastille dont l’intervention de Melle de Saint- 
Yves le sauve. Il apprend alors qu’un bailli et un jésuite l’ont dénoncé au : 
gouvernement et il s’écrie: ‘“‘Est-il possible qu’un....jésuite.... ait i 
contribué @ mon infortune?”’ (p. 293). } 
De Saint-Pouange, le puissant sous-ministre, fait des propositions peu . 
délicates 4 Melle de Saint-Yves, et elle s’y soumet pour délivrer l’Ingénu. 
La honte et le désespoir abrégent ses jours, et elle meurt dans les bras de 
son amoureux. 
Le sous-ministre a toujours “l’image de la belle Saint-Yves devant les 
yeux,’’ et sa passion exaspérée par l’absence, le force 4 quitter Versailles. 
Il vient en Basse-Bretagne afin de revoir celle qu’il aime, et il arrive au i 
milieu de ses funérailles. On lui laisse entendre qu’il est responsable de 
cette mort. II s’adresse 4 l’Ingénu qui a peine 4 réprimer sa colére, et 
pris de remords il lui dit: “J’ai fait votre malheur . . . . j’emploierai ma vie 
a le réparer’’ (p. 304). 


L’influence de l’Histoire de Cleveland se mélange 4 celle de la 
Baronne de Luz de Duclos," en ce qui concerne la tentation et la 
maladie de mademoiselle de Saint-Yves. Cette influence qui a 
été signalée,” est la suivante: Mme de Luz est forcée d’accepter 
les avances d’un juge rapporteur pour sauver son mari accusé de 
trahison. La honte la fait beaucoup souffrir. La, cependant, ) 
s’arréte la ressemblance de /’Jngénu avec une oeuvre qui finit au ' 
milieu d’aventures plutét bizarres pour n’en pas dire plus. 


3. DELISLE DE LA DREVETIERE.” | 


Cet écrivain, dont le nom n’éveille aujourd’hui aucun écho, a 
eu quelque notoriété au dix-huitiéme siécle. Il fut un des premiers 
& opposer sur la scéne, avec 4-propos et entrain, le sauvage et le 
civilisé au détriment de ce dernier. Certains passages de l’oeuvre 
de J. J. Rousseau témoignent encore de son influence éphémére. . 
Bien que Voltaire ne le signale nulle part, il semble bien s’étre i 


10 Les malheurs supposés de cette pauvre Mme Riding ont codté bien des larmes 
aux sensibles lecteurs du dix-huitiéme siécle, parmi lesquels ils nous faut ranger 
Rousseau et Diderot. 

4 Voir Guvres de Duclos, Paris, 1821, I, 147 sq. 

2 John Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, London, 1896, II, 481. 

% Auteur dramatique secondaire du Dix-huitiéme siécle, mort en 1756. 
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souvenu d’Arlequin Sauvage en composant un des épisodes de 
VIngénu. 
ARLEQUIN SAUVAGE.* 


Arlequin, le sauvage, séparé de son ami Lélio, (nous n’osons dire son 
maitre), rencontre Flaminiaaccompagnée d’une charmante soubrette nom- 
mée Violette. Il tombe immédiatement amoureux de cette derniére et lui 
adresse des compliments 4 la huronne qui lui plaisent beaucoup tout en la 
faisant rougir. 

La jeune servante trouve le hardi Huron a son gott et lui permet de 
lui faire la cour. Mais l’enthousiasme amoureux d’Arlequin sauvage 
s’inquiéte bien peu de formalités et il s’écrie: “‘Ah! quel plaisir! Allons, ne 
perdons point de tems: il ne s’agit plus de complimens ici, venez ma belle.”’ 
(11 ’emporte dans ses bras.) (Acte I, sc. v, 27.) 

La soubrette apeurée se débat, crie au secours, et le pére de sa maitresse 
s’interpose fort heureusement en disant: “‘Tout beau, Arlequin, ce n’est pas 
comme cela qu’il faut s’y-prendre’’ (I, v, 28). Il explique qu’il ne faut pas 
aller si vite en pays civilisés, et qu’il y a des conventions 4 observer, méme 
en amour. 

Arlequin n’est pas convaincu, et tout en se rendant a contre-coeur 4 ces 
raisons, il montre que ses impressions sur les Européens sont loin de leur 
étre favorables. ‘‘Tout ce que je sais [dit-il], c’est que vous naissez tous fous 
et coquins”’ (I, Vv, 22); et il réitére en ajoutant plus tard: “Je crains les gens 
qui ont besoin de caution” (II, 111, 49). 

Arlequin bat un marchand de Paris qui s’est par trop moqué de sa 
naiveté (I, vu, 36). Cette querelle attire la maréchaussée qui veut 
Varréter; il se défend vaillamment, mais ‘les archers se jettent sur Arleqguin 
et Venievent malgré sa résistance” (II, 1, 43), pour le cond \ire en prison. 


L’INGENU. 


Fort amoureux de la belle Saint-Yves, l’Ingénu pénétre de grand matin 
dans la chambre de sa bien-aimée. Sans nul souci des formalités, il se jette 
sur elle, et l’eut mise 4 mal “‘si elle ne s’était débattue avec toute Vhonnéteté 
d’une personne qui a de l’éducation”’ (p. 263). L’Ingénu insiste et Dieu sait 
ce qui serait arrivé si le pére n’était pas accouru “aux cris percants de la 
demoiselle” (p. 263). 

Il s’adresse 4 l’Ingénu et lui démontre combien un tel procédé était 
contraire aux conventions humaines. L’Ingénu lui oppose la loi naturelle 
et finit par dire: “Vows étes donc de bien malhonnétes gens, puisqu’il faut 
entre vous tant de précautions”’ (p. 264). Le pére de la jeune fille a bien du 
mal a lui faire entendre raison et ne le convainct qu’a demi. 


“4 Arlequin Sauvage, comédie en trois actes, Par le sieur D***. Représentée pour 
la premiere fois par les Comédiens Italiens Ordinaires du Roi, le 17 Juin 1721. 
Les citations en italiques dans ce résumé sont extraites de |’edition de Paris, 1753. 
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Quand I’Ingénu arrivé 4 Versailles demande a quelle heure on peut voir 
le roi, il bat les porteurs qui se moquent de sa naiveté (p. 269). Arrété 
plus tard par la maréchaussée pour étre conduit 4 la Bastille, l’Ingénu se 
défend vaillamment contre les exempts qui finissent par l’enlever malgré sa 
résistance (p. 271). 


A linfluence des Voyages du baron de La Hontan, signalée par 
Moland," nous joindrons donc celle del’ Arleguin Sauvage; influence 
intéressante, puisqu’elle prouve que Voltaire, le civilisé par excel- 
lence, pratiquait assez sérieusement la “‘Littérature sauvage.”’ 


4. BLAISE PAscAL 


Afin que la propagande anti-catholique de Voltaire pat réussir, 
il lui fallait tout d’abord détruire la conception du monde imposée 
a l’esprit francais par le génie de Bossuet et de Pascal. Pascal 
fut donc une des constantes préoccupations de Voltaire. Le 
dernier écrit sorti de la main du patriarche concernait l’auteur des 
Pensées.° Etant donné le peu d’amour que Voltaire portait aux 
jésuites, il est naturel de trouver dans certaines de ses oeuvres 
quelques traces des Provinciales, “le premier livre de génie qu’on 
vit en prose, .... toutes les sortes d’éloquence y sont renfer- 
mées,’?!? 

LETTRES PROVINCIALES (1656).'* 


Le P. jésuite explique la morale de son ordre 4 Louis de Montalte en 
disant que: ‘le grand Diana a rendu plusieurs opinions probables qui ne 
Pestoient pas auparavant, .... et qu’ainsi on ne peche plus en les suivant; 
au lieu qu’on pechoit auparavant’ (Lettre VI*, p. 37). Il finit par ajouters 
“Nous avons donc des maximes pour toutes sortes de personnes, pour le: 
Beneficiers, pour les Prestres, pour les Religieux, pour les Gentils-hommes, 
pour les Domestiques, pour les Riches’’ (Ibid., p. 38). 

Plus tard le jésuite s’écrie: “Nous ne souffrons jamais d’ avoir l’intention 
formelle de pecher, pour le seul dessein de pecher .... mais quand nous ne 
pouvons pas empescher l’action, nous purifions au moins Vintention; et 
ainsi nous corrigeons le vice du moyen, par la pureté de la fin” (Lettre VII*, 
p. 86). 

Le jésuite réitére encore qu’on ne péche pas dés que I’intention est 
bonne: “cela est fort commode en beaucoup de rencontres, et est tofijours trés- 


% L’Ingénu, p. 256. 

6 Voir Guvres de Voltaire, Remarques sur les Pensées de Pascal (1734), XXII, 
27 sq.; [bid., (1738), Ibid., 58 sq.; Derniéres, Ibid. (1777), XXXI, 1 sq. 

17 Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV, XIV, 541; voir aussi Cupres, L, 8. 

18 Les citations en italiques dans ce résumé sont extraites des Giuvres de B. 
Pascal, Paris, 1914; t. V. 
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juste quand cela est necessaire, ou utile pour la santé, Vhonneur, ou le bien” 
(Lettre IX‘, p. 205). Et comme Montalte proteste, le jésuite répond: 
“Sanchez le prouve.... et notre P. Filiutius aussi... . c'est Vintention qui 
regle la qualité de l’action’’ (Ibid., p. 205). 


L’INGENU. 


Tout le chapitre XVI de /’Jngénu n’est qu’une paraphrase de certains 
points de morale, discutés dans la sixiéme, septiéme, et neuviéme Lettres 
Provinciales. 

La belle Melle de Saint-Yves raconte au jésuite les propositions infames 
qu’on lui a faites pour libérer l’Ingénu. Le P. Tout-a-tous profondément 
révolté s’écrie: “Voila un abominable pécheur!’’ (p. 288). Il veut en savoir 
le nom pour I’aller dénoncer de suite au P. de La Chaise, et le faire empri- 
sonner. Dés que de Saint-Pouange est nommé, c’est un revirement com- 
plet: “Monseigneur de Saint-Pouange! s’écria le jésuite; ah! ma fille, c’est 
tout autre chose; il est cousin du plus grand ministre que nous ayons jamais 
eu” (p. 288). 

Finalement, et malgré les protestations de Melle. de Saint-Yves, le 
jésuite l’engage a accepter les propositions du puissant sous-ministre en 
lui citant cette maxime: “Les actions ne sont pas d’une malice de coulpe 
quand l’intention est pure, et rien n’est plus pur que de délivrer votre mari.” 


Voltaire ne fut pas le seul des grands écrivains 4 se souvenir 
des Provinciales, témoin le passage de Moliére dans lequel Tartuffe 
déclare son amour 4 Elmire: 


“Selon divers besoins, il est une science 

D’étendre les liens de notre conscience, 

Et de rectifier 'e mal de l’action 

Avec la pureté de notre intention.” (Tartuffe, Acte IV, Sc. v.) 


D’Alembert écrivait certain jour 4 Voltaire: “Je suis enchanté 
de l’Ingénu. .. . on dit que c’est un petit-fils de l’abbé Gordon, qui 
me parait avoir trés bien élevé cet enfant-la.’’!® Malgré le respect 
qui est df au célébre académicien, alors méme qu’il plaisante, 
oh, bien lourdement! il nous faut conclure différemment. Petit- 
fils de La Hontan, frére puiné d’Arlequin sauvage et de Beau- 
chéne, /’Ingénu est cousin de Cleveland, et apparenté quelque peu 
4 Louis de Montalte par les Provinciales. Une belle lignée, somme 
toute, et dont il a droit d’étre fier! 

EucEneE E. ROVILLAIN 

University of Michigan 


® Lettre du 22 Septembre 1767; Géuvres de Voltaire, XLIV, 381. 


XXI 
VOLTAIRE’S NAME 


VER since the Chevalier de Rohan met Voltaire at the Comédie 
Francaise and asked: “M. de Voltaire, M. Arouet, comment 
vous appelez-vous?” his name has been the subject of much dis- 
pute. Lately, the discussion was reopened when a certain M. P., 
having read in Excelsior that Voltaire was the name of a house 
in Saint-Loup, addressed a query to the Intermédiaire des cher- 
cheurs et des curieux in an effort to verify the statement.’ Students, 
admirers, or compatriots of Voltaire immediately gave their 
views, but other than a restatement of several of the old theories 
no positive result was gained. Somewhat previously Mr. G. B. 
Watts published ashort article upon “Voltaire’s Change of Name,’” 
but this article did not aim to throw light upon the general prob- 
lem. At the present writing, Desnoiresterres’® treatment of the 
subject and that of Maynard‘ remain the most satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, neither critic pretended to have solved the question. 
They merely endeavored to collect in compact form the various 
theories previously proposed. Even in this modest endeavor, 
their presentations are defective, for, although they were pre- 
vented by circumstances from uniting all the theories, they have 
not always been careful te weigh their testimony. Moreover, 
the origin of the name is only one of three questions confronting 
the investigator. We are not only interested in how Voltaire 
chose his name, we are further curious to know why and when 
he did so. In the discussion which follows I do not claim to have 
solved these three questions; I shall be satisfied if I succeed in 
offering suggestions which may contribute to their solution. 
At least twelve possible sources of the word Voltaire have already 
been suggested. Condorcet® intimated that it was taken from a 
fief which existed in the family. Serviéres® specified that the fief 


1 Intermédiaire, LXXXVII-LXXXVIII, passim. 

* Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXVIII (1923), 329-333. 

3G. Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et la société francaise au XVIIIé siécle, Paris, 
1867, I, 159-161. 

* Abbé Maynard, Voltaire, sa vie et ses oeuvres, Paris, 1868, I, 69. 

5 See Voltaire, Zuvres (Moland ed.), I, 190. 

* Serviéres, Mémoires pour servir a histoire de M. de Voltaire, Amsterdam, 1785, 
Part I, p. 30. 
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was a domain belonging to the mother, whereas Lord Brougham’ 
stated that it was an estate belonging to the father. The Abbé 
Nonnotte,® as early as 1770, thought that the name was formed 
by means of an anagram of Arouet with the addition of two extra 
letters. In 1820 the writer of an article entitled Extraits de mémoires 
inédits® argued that the two extra letters, mentioned by Non- 
notte, were an abbreviation for “le jeune,” used by Voltaire to 
distinguish himself from his “‘janséniste de frére.’’ Chevrier'® 
derived the name from Volterra in Tuscany where, according to 
a legend, Voltaire at one time received very kind treatment during 
an illness. Paillet de Warcy" thought that Voltaire might be a 
contraction of “‘volontaire,” a nickname which was given to the 
young Arouet on account of his obstinacy. In the opinion of the 
author of the Souvenirs de la Marquise de Créquy," it was taken 
from a little farm called ‘‘Veautaire” situated in the parish of 
Asniéres-sur-Oise, at ten leagues from Paris. This piece of prop- 
erty, according to the same authority, was inherited by Voltaire 
from a certain Gromichel, his cousin. Montalant-Bougleux® saw 
in the word an anagram of “valet roi.” Jal suggested that it 
was probably taken from a certain Voltoire who published in 
1620 at Lyons L’/nterprecte ou traducteur du francais, espagnol 
et basque, while Desnoiresterres® suggested that it may have found 
its origin in Voltare, a character in Jobert’s Balde, reine des Sar- 
mates not unlike Voltaire himself in the later stages of his career. 


7 Lord Brougham, Works, Edinburgh, 1872, I, 11. 

* Nonnotte, Les Erreurs de Voltaire, Lyon, 1770, I, 198-199. “Ila été bien plus 
adroit, en changeant son nom bourgeois d’Arouet, pour l’ennoblir a l'aide d’une ana- 
gramme et de l’addition de deux lettres, et en faire le nom de Voltaire.”’ It is to 
be noted that Nonnotte apparently did not know the source of the two extra 
letters 1 and j. It is not surprising that he sought to explain Voltaire as an anagram 
of Arouet. Anagrams were so common in his time that any one would endeavor 
to explain a name thus. Such an explanation does not, however, always prove 
acceptable. No one has ever satisfactorily explained d’Alembert’s name by an 
anagram. One recalls also that J. B. Rousseau’s new name, M. de Verniettes, was 
interpreted by some wag as being the anagram of “‘tu te renies.” 

® Lettres champenoises, 1820, II, 288. 

10 Chevrier, Les Amusements des dames de B***, Rouen (1762), Part III, Je 
m’y attendais bien, p. 175. 

1 Paillet de Warcy, Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de Voltaire, 1824, I, 20. 

12 Souvenirs dela Marquise de Créquy, Paris, 1834-35, III, 206. 

18 Montalant-Bougleux, A Propos d’une anagramme sur le nom de Voltaire, 1847. 

4 Jal, Dictionnaire historique ou critique, 1867, p. 1283. 

% Desnoiresterres, op. cit., I, 161, note 1. 
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Borel d’Hauterive" felt certain that it was borrowed from Michel 
Voltaire, a sixteenth-century paternal ancestor, whereas some 
unknown sport writer of Le Derby'” was equally certain that it 
belonged to some maternal ancestor. Finally, Mr. Price'® has 
attempted to find in it a symbolic interpretation such as “Je veux 
taire”’ or “Je vole ma terre.”’ None of these suggestions, however, 
is wholly satisfactory.'® 

Two theories carry great weight on account of their apparent 

reasonableness as well as on account of the quality and number 
of the critics?® who support them. One is that the name was 
derived from a piece of property belonging to Voltaire’s mother 
or father; the other, that it was formed from an anagram of Arouet 
1. j. Undoubtedly the impression which one receives from the name 
Arouet de Voltaire is that the last part of it must designate some 
estate, just as Montaigne designates a piece of property in Michel 
de Montaigne. It is also true that Voltaire can be formed without 
difficulty as an anagram of Arouet 1. j. Nevertheless, there are 
objections to both suggestions. To that concerning the estate, 
there is the most serious drawback that no evidence has ever been 
produced that the Arouet family possessed even the smallest 
piece of land called Voltaire. A piece of land, the Pas-de-Cygne, 
and another, La Motte-aux-Fées, did exist in the family. Frangois 
Arouet senior did own property in the neighborhood of Chatenay, 

% Borel d’Hauterive, Annuaire de la noblesse de France, 1869, XXVI, 198-220. 

17 See Pall Mall Budget, Feb. 26, 1869, p. 19. 

18 W. R. Price, Symbolism in Voltaire’s Novels, N. Y., 1911, p. 96 ff. 

19 Some of them, in fact, are completely devoid of proof. For instance, Voltaire, 
who was never in Italy, could not possibly have taken his name from Volterra for the 
reason assigned by Chevrier. Furthermore, although one of young Arouet’s nick- 
names was Zozo, we have no record that he was ever called “le petit volontaire.” 
As for the property called “‘Veautaire”’ left him by his cousin Gromichel, we neither 
know that there ever was a piece of property “Veautaire,” nor that he had a 
cousin Gromichel. We have no evidence, moreover, that Voltaire knew L’ Inter precte 
ou traducteur du francais, espagnol et basque or Balde, reine des Sarmates, although 
since the latter work was dedicated to the Président de Maisons, with whose family 
he was intimate, he could have been acquainted with it. Up to the present writing 
no document has been produced to prove that he had any maternal or paternal 
ancestors named Voltaire. Nor can much justification be found for the symbolic 
interpretations of the word. 

2° Those supporting the estate suggestion are Condorcet, Mirecourt, Long- 
champs et Wagniére, Jal, Beuchot, Serviéres, and Cousin d’Avallon. Those 
supporting the anagram theory are Oettinger, Roche, Nonnotte, Maynard, Letires 
champenoises, Lepan, Paillet de Warcy, Quérard. Desnoiresterres shows an inclina- 
tion to accept either suggestion. 
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but none of this property was known as Voltaire. Moreover, the 


pseudonym Voltaire was totally unfamiliar to the elder Arouet, 


even after his son had taken it, as can be inferred from his will 
written in 1721 where he mentions his son as M. de Volterre or 
M. de Voltere.* Had he owned a piece of property, it is con- 
ceivable that he would have known how to spell its name. To the 
proposal that Voltaire formed his name from Arovet 1. J. by 
transposing the letters, there are also objections. Beuchot has 
already pointed out that no evidence has been found that Voltaire 
ever signed himself Arouet le jeune, although on one occasion, 
when the three Arouets were living together, he did request 
Olympe Dunoyer to address his correspondence to Arouet le cadet 
in order to distinguish himself from his father and from his “‘jan- 
séniste de frére.’”” Moreover, Voltaire is only one of a possible 
40,320 ways in which the letters of Arouet |. j. can be arranged. 
It can be the anagram of Arouet 1. j., but it can also be that of 
“valet roi,” as Montalant-Bougleux pointed out; or of ‘‘o alte vir,” 
as some facetious personage has remarked; or even of the ab- 
breviation of ‘Votre Altesse Royale’’—i. e., Ve. Alt. Roy. The 
initiator of the anagram theory, Nonnotte, apparently did not 
know the significance of the 1. j. The interpretation of the letters 
as “le jeune” in 1820, one hundred and two years after Voltaire 
had made the change, has a strange ‘“‘aprés coup” effect. More- 
over, Voltaire later in life did form an anagram from Arouet. 
On several occasions he wrote under the pseudonym Eratou,” 
which weakens rather than strengthens the theory of the “le 
jeune.” Lastly, as we shall see later, he did not change Arouet 
into Voltaire, he merely added Voltaire to Arouet—i. e., he became 
Arouet de Voltaire. The anagram loses its significance in the face 
of such a change. 

One other of the twelve suggestions is more worthy of closer 
consideration: the theory that the new name may have been taken 
from Volterra in Italy. Certainly it was not chosen for the reason 
assigned by Chevrier. But Volterra had the distinction of being 
the home town of Aulus Persius Flaccus, a Roman satirical poet 
born there on December 4, 34. Voltaire knew the poetry of Flaccus, 
with which he had evidently become acquainted during the years 
at Louis-le-Grand. In fact, he knew Flaccus well enough to quote 

21 J. Guiffrey, Voltaire et la famille de Nicolay, p. 5. Saint-Simon also wrote 


Volterre. 
2 Cf. G. Bengesco, Bibliographie des oeuvres de Voltaire, Nos. 628, 660. 
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in after years on two occasions from his works. Arouet, the 
satiric poet, may have seen sufficient likeness between himself 
and the Roman satirist to adopt the town of Volterra as his native 
town. The similarity between the two poets did not pass un- 
noticed. Baston™* remarked upon it: “Quelle foule de surnoms 
vous auriez, monsieur, si chaque époque de votre vie vous cofitait 
un travestissement, celui auquel vous paraissez vous en tenir, 
vous rapproche un peu de Perse, ce fameux satyrique de Rome.” 
At least one thing can be said in favor of this suggestion. It 
explains the reference in the elder Arouet’s will to Voltaire as 
M. de Volterre. There are, nevertheless, some objections. First, 
although later in life Voltaire referred to his contemporaries 
under classical names, I know of no case where he referred to 
himself as the modern Flaccus. Moreover, the poet who was 
ambitious enough to compare himself in 1718 to Racine, Corneille, 
and Sophocles, would hardly have been content to compare 
himself with any Latin satirist of less calibre than Horace. 

The reasons assigned for the adoption of the new name are 
almost as numerous as the proposals concerning its origin. Voltaire 
himself gave two in a letter to J. B. Rousseau.* ‘‘J’ai été si mal- 
heureux,”’ he wrote, ‘“‘sous le nom d’Arouet, que j’en ai pris un 
autre, surtout pour n’étre plus confondu avec le poéte Roi.” 
His contemporaries ascribed to him other motives. Saint-Simon, 
in a much quoted passage,”* regarded this only as an attempt on 
the part of young Arouet to disguise his patronymic: ‘Il [Arouet 
senior] n’avait jamais pu rien faire de ce fils libertin, dont le 
libertinage a fait enfin la fortune sous le nom de Voltaire, qu’il a 
pris pour déguiser le sien.’”” Dangeau,?’ on the other hand, con- 
sidered the step an attempt on the part of young Arouet to dis- 
guise his past conduct which had given offense to many: “.... 
Arouet, qui a changé de nom parce qu’on était fort prévenu contre 
lui 4 cause qu’il a offensé beaucoup de gens dans ses vers.”’ The 
Cardinal Dubois, however, saw in the move an effort to acquire 
a certain nobility.2* One?® of Voltaire’s enemies accused him of 

%3 Voltaire, @uvres, XVIII, 479; XXXI, 53. 

™* Baston, Voltariana ou Eloges amphigouriques de F. Marie Arrouet, Paris, 1748, 
. 270. 

7 % B. Fillon, Inventaire des autographes, 1879, No. 1066. 

% Saint-Simon, Mémoires (Boislisle ed.), XX XI, 347. 

27 Dangeau, Journal, XVII, 418, Nov. 18, 1718. 

38 See the passage in his Mémoires quoted below on p. 558. 

3* Baston, op. cit., p. 2. 
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being ashamed “de porter le nom d’un porte-clef,’’ another* 
quoted him as saying that it was “‘ce rouet 4 rouet qui lui porte 
malheur.” Among his early biographers, Condorcet*! alone at- 
tempted to motivate his action: 


On a reproché a leur fils d’avoir pris ce nom de Voltaire, c’est-a-dire 
d’avoir suivi l’usage alors généralement établidansla bourgeoisie riche, oules 
cadets, laissant 4 l’ainé le nom de famille, portaient celui d’un fief, ou 
méme d’un bien de campagne.” 


It is easy to assign reasons for an action but it is correspondingly 
difficult to ascertain the motives inducing it. And so it happens 
with Voltaire’s change of name. We are certain that he could 
not have taken this action because he was, as he said, ‘‘mal- 
heureux.” We are also convinced that Voltaire, upon abandoning 
the bourgeois cognomen M. Arouet, called himself M. Arouet 
de Voltaire. M. Arouet de Voltaire could not reasonably hope to 
be less “malheureux” than M. Arouet, particularly since M. 
Arouet de Voltaire continued the escapades of M. Arouet. There 
was absolutely no reason why Arouet could make Voltaire more 
‘‘malheureux”’ than Arouet de Voltaire. As a matter of fact, 
young Arouet was destined to discover that Arouet de Voltaire 
could produce greater misfortune than Arouet. Thus the first 
reason given by Voltaire is most certainly a blind. The second 


3° See Paillet de Warcy, Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de Voltaire, 1824, p. 20, 
note 1. 

31 Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire. See Voltaire, Zeuvres, I, 190. Cousin d’Avallon, in 
his Voltairiana, 1819, makes the same statement. 

% The reasons given by Voltaire and his contemporaries are for the most part 
accepted by later critics and biographers. Serviéres, Price, Sabatier de Castres, 
Baston, Harel, Delort, Fillon, Crouslé, Paillet de Warcy and Montalant-Bougleux 
give as his primary reason that he was unhappy with his patronymic. Price, Delort, 
Fillon, Paillet de Warcy, and Watts accept also in good faith his statement that 
he wished to be distinguished from the poet Roy. Price and Crouslé mention 
incidentally his aspirations to become a noble as a factor in the change. On the 
negative side, Paillet de Warcy, the author of the Souvenirs de la Marquise de 
Créquy, and Desnoiresterres affirm that he was dissatisfied with Francois-Marie 
Arouet either because, as the author of the Souvenirs quotes him, it was “un nom 
insupportable et ignoble,”’ or because, as Paillet de Warcy quotes him, it was‘‘ce 
rouet a rouet qui lui porte malheur,”’ or because, as Desnoiresterres points out, 
“son nom prétait a l’équivoque.’’ The Pall Mall Budget admits that he hated it 
as savoring of the peasantry, and Montalant-Bougleux stresses his well-known 
vanity. Finally, several of the later critics (Montalant-Bougleux, Simien-Des- 
préaux and Desnoiresterres) call attention to the euphony of “Voltaire’”’ and the 
cacophony of “‘Arouet.” 
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about distinguishing himself from the poet Roy, although more 
logical, is also debatable. There was undoubtedly some resem- 
blance between the pronunciation Roi (rwe) and Arouet (arwe) ,— 
enough, in fact, to cause some confusion among the uninitiated,— 
and at least once,as Mr. Watts has pointed out,* a poem of Arouet 
was attributed to Roy. But there is no such close resemblance 
between ‘“M. Arouet fils’ and ‘““M. Roy,” between “le petit 
Arouet”’ and “le poéte Roy,” between “‘le sieur Arouet” and “‘le 
sieur Roy,” between ‘‘Francgois-Marie Arouet” and “Charles- 
Pierre Roy,” and between ‘‘Arrouet, Harouet, Arouette, Ar- 
rouette, Arouét” and “Roy.” Wherever the confusion could 
occur, the public had learned to make a distinction either by a 
qualifying word (petit, poéte), or by the addition of a christian 
name (Frangois-Marie, Charles-Pierre), or by the appositive 
“Sieur,” or even by a distinguishing orthography. Mr. Watts 
cited only one case where the names were confused. To prove the 
need for such a change, one would have to cite many, and that is 
apparently impossible. In truth, the public of 1715-1729 saw 
similarities between Arouet and Roy not so much in name as in 
condition, conduct, and character. Both were sons of attorneys, 
both dabbled in law, both were about the same age, both were 
satiric poets, both wrote scandalous, personal satire, both lived 
in the shadow of the Bastille. A change of name, as the Journal 
satyrique intercepté* pointedly remarked, would not distinguish 
Arouet from Roy nearly so effectively as a change of conduct. 


Parce que le public avec Roy le confond, 
Arrouet se fait nommer Voltaire; 

Mais c’est peu de changer de nom 

S’il ne change de caractére. 


Thus Voltaire’s second reason is no more valid than his first. 
That of Saint-Simon is also debatable, since it is hardly a disguise 
of the name Arouet to add that of Voltaire. Young Arouet, as 
we know now, did not succeed in out-witting those whom he 
had outraged in his satires and who naturally were much incensed 
against him. They merely transferred to M. Arouet de Voltaire 
the resentment they felt toward “‘le petit Arouet.” Likewise, 
other reasons proposed seem absurd. He was not ashamed of 
3G. B. Watts, Mod. L. Notes, XX XVIII, 329-333. 


* Le Journal satyrique intercepté ou A pologie de M. de Voltaire, etc., par le sieur 
Bourguignon. M.DCCXIX, p. 29 ff. 
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having the name of a “‘porte-clef,’’ because his father was never 
a “porte-clef.” Nor did “Arouet” impress him as being “‘insup- 
portable et ignoble,” otherwise he would have changed it rather 
than made an addition to it. In a way Desnoiresterres was correct 
when he said Voltaire was dissatisfied with being called M. Arouet, 
not however, because his was a peasant’s name, as the Pall Mall 
Budget puts it, but because it was not a noble one. Dubois alone 
of the early commentators of the change seemed to suspect the 
real reason. ‘‘Hedetests nobles, and he seeks nobility, styling 
himself pompously M. Arouet de Voltaire.” 

Thus, of all the critics who have concerned themselves with 
Voltaire’s name, none have yet satisfactorily explained how it 
was formed, nor have they discussed fully why it was taken. 
Only one, the contemporary Dubois, has assigned a reason which 
appears incontrovertible and his statement has never been used 
by later critics. The date of the change has never received a 
serious consideration. Some critics have mentioned the dedication 
of Oedipe as the time of the alteration. Others have thought that 
the famous letter to the Duc d’Orléans marked its initial appear- 
ance. But to the letter has always been assigned the indefinite 
date 1718. Moreover, this can not be the first time that young 
Arouet signed himself Voltaire, for the letter begins in such a way® 
as to leave the impression that the word Voltaire was already 
well-known. In th face of these difficulties, no critic has dared 
assign to the date either a terminus a quo or a terminus ad quem. 
All have contented themselves with the mention of the year 1718, 
or with an indefinite “after leaving the Bastille.” To all, the 
presentation of Oedipe has furnished the occasion for the short 
disquisitions upon the origin of the word Voltaire. 

Still, the fact remains that the Oedipe did not give to young 
Arouet an incentive for altering his name. It merely presented 
to him a fortunate opportunity for placing it before the public. 
Nor did the imprisonment in the Bastille cause him to realize 
that there was need for a new name, for, that episode preceded 
the change only incidentally. Indeed, it is even possible that 
Arouet fils had contemplated calling himself M. Arouet de Voltaire 
before he ever went to the Bastille. The only part played by the 
imprisonment in the procedure was that it offered an eleven 
month’s seclusion to the poet after which he could style himself 


% “Monseigneur, faudra-t-il que le pauvre Voltaire ne vous ait d’autres obliga- 
tions que de l’avoir corrigé par une année de Bastille?” 
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M. Arouet de Voltaire without attracting undue attention. In 
the alteration, however, it played a very minor réle. Consequently, 
if one is to understand how and why the addition was made, he 
can not limit himself to a study of the presentation of Oedipe, 
nor to the Bastille episode. He must study the poet’s ancestors, 
his life prior to 1718, his associates, particularly the Cardinal 
Dubois, and lastly his ambitions. Only then will it become evident 
why Arouet fils desired to become Arouet de Voltaire and how he 
achieved his desire. 

Voltaire’s ancestors have been traced and his genealogical table 
has been drawn by many distinguished genealogists.* The Arouets 
originated in Poitou at Saint-Loup. There during the last part 
of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries 
they were prosperous merchants, tanners, and notaries. Some- 
times, a member of the family rose to some public office such as 
that of mayor of the little village of Saint-Loup. Occasionally, 
one would set out to Loudun, or to Saint-Jouin-des-Marnes, or 
even to Poitiers, and there remain. Two Arouets journeyed as 
far as Paris and became successful in business. There were times 
when some member of the family would remain closer home and 
establish himself in the neighboring village of Airvault, only five 
kilometers away. They certainly owned property in Saint-Loup, 
and occasionally, they acquired other properties in Airvault. 
Somehow or other, they seemed to carry on more transactions 
in Airvault than in Saint-Loup, perhaps because Saint-Loup was 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Abbey of Airvault. 
We have a few documents, which disclose the extent of those 
transactions. M. Chardonchamp has cited one:*’ 

Sous la cote E* 233, les Archives du Département de la Vienne renferment 
une piéce de la plus haute importance pour la généalogie des Arouet. 
Il s’agit d’une transaction passée 4 Airvault, par devant Vaillant, notaire 
en la cour du scel de ladite baronnie, en la maison d’Hilaire Baillif, fermier 
général de l’abbaye d’Airvault, le 8 avril 1584..... 

Les Arouet réclamaient le partage d’une métairie sise au lieu de Jumeaux 
(commune des Deux-Sévres, prés d’Airvault) quiétait ‘tant dupatrimoine 
ancien de Thomas Pouzineau, de Phelippes Pouzineau et Andrée Beaufils, 

* Fillon, Borel d’Hauterive, Pol Potier de Courcy, Beaune, Beauchet-Filleau, 
and, in recent years, M. Guy Chardonchamp have all made investigations, par- 
ticularly among his paternal forbears. Although his genealogy is still obscure in 
many places, much has been accomplished and we are now reasonably certain 
about the major points of information concerning the Arouet family. 

87 G. Chardonchamp, La Famille des Arouet, Paris, 1911, p. 31. 
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pére et mére dudit Thomas qui partagea avec ses cohéritiers le 14 juin 
1520, que des acquéts de Mathurin et Claude Pouzineau.” 


Beauchet-Filleau** has cited another which occurred in 1595, and 
a second which took place four years later in 1599: 


Arouet (Bonaventure) rendit une déclaration d’héritages, 4 cause de 
Marguerite Pellison sa femme, 4 René Ysoré, Seigneur, baron d’Airvault, 
le 21 mai, 1599, signé de main originale B. Arouet, et Fouqueteau et F. 
Grabat, notaires. Arouet (Marie) rendit un autre aveu le 25 mai, 1595. 


Another*® such transaction can be found occurring in 1630: 

Cession par dame Jacquette Marcetton, veuve du Sieur Arrouet, seigneur 
du Puyterré, demeurant 4 Saint Loup, 4 Francois Pineau, juge sénéchal 
de l’abbaye d’Airvault, d’une piéce de terre contenant trois boisselées, 
dépendant de la métairie du Puyterré, située au lieu appelé les Terres- 
Rouges, pour amortir une rente de trois boisseaux de seigle que la dite 
Marcetton devait a la Seigneurie de la Route (1630). 


One is almost tempted to conclude that if the Arouets lived in 
Saint-Loup, they carried on their business in Airvault. 

Of the two Arouets who settled in Paris, Francois Arouet 
became a prosperous cloth-merchant. In 1626, he married Marie 
Mallepart, who, according to M. Chardonchamp, gave him five 
sons and two daughters. His seventh child, also Francois Arouet, 
became the father of the poet, who, in time, became M. de Voltaire. 
The Arouets of Paris, as Benjamin Fillon has already pointed 
out, kept up relations with the Arouets of Poitou: 


Les marchands de la ChAtaigneraie entretinrent longtemps des relations 
amicales avec leurs cousins de Paris. On se visitait de temps 4 autre, on 
s’écrivait aux grands anniversaires, ou chaque fois qu’une circonstance 
heureuse ou triste rappelait les liens de parenté.*° 


On November 24, 1694, Pierre Bailly, descendant of the second 
of the two Arouets who established themselves in Paris, wrote to 
his father in Poitou: 


Mon pére, nos cousins ont un autre fils, né d’il y a trois jours; Madame 
Arouet me donnera pour vous et la famille les dragées du Baptéme. Elle a 
été trés-malade, mais on espére qu’elle va mieux. L’enfant n’a pas grosse 
mine, s’étant senti de la chute de la mére. 


8 Beauchet-Filleau, Dictionnaire historique... . des familles de l’ancien Poitou, 
Vol. I. 

3° Archives départementales, Deux-Sévres, Série E, p. 132. 

4° B. Fillon and O. Rochebrune, op. cit., p. 7. 

41 G. Desnoiresterres, op. cit., I, 4. 
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* On December 29, 1704, the son whose birth was announced in the 


previous letter, collaborated with his brother Armand in writing 
a letter to Madame du Pont-Bailly, 4 la ChAtaigneraie, pays 
de Poitou:® 


Madame et trés-honorée cousine, 

Mon papa m’a fait cette grace de me comander d’estre son secrettaire ce 
premier d’année, et vous tesmoigner les humbles respects de nostre maison, 
avec les veux et les priéres que nous faisons pour vostre prospérité, santé, 
bonheur et satisfacion, qui ne sont en doutte de vostre costé eu égard a 
nous. II vous suplie, madame ma cousine, le croire toujours bon parent 
et ne vous despartir de l’affection que vous devez a sa famille, et moi, le 
secrettaire, je finiray en me disant, et Zozo, 

Vos trés-humbles et respectueux cousins, 
Zozo. Arouet. 


Madame du Pont-Bailly was Francoise Arouet, paternal cousin 
of Armand and Zozo. There can be no doubt that the Arouet 
boys knew about their ancestry in Poitou. No doubt also that 
Frangois Marie, training to be a notary, had access to the Arouet 
minutes in the possession of the father where he could have seen 
the series of transactions which took place at Airvault. 

Every one is familiar with the life led by Voltaire during his 
first twenty-three years. But no one has summed it up so strikingly 
and so succinctly as M. Lanson.* At the Temple, he meets Chau- 
lieu, the Abbé de Bussy, the Chevalier de Bouillon, and the Prési- 
dent Hénault. At Sceaux, he comes in contact with the Cardinal 
de Polignac, M. de Malezieu, Mlle Delaunay. He is intimate 
with the Duc de Sully, who takes him to Sully-sur-Loire, where 
he meets the Duc de la Valliére and the Comtesse de Toulouse. 
He uses his friendship for schoolmates as an excuse to visit Maisons 
and Richelieu. He takes advantage of his father’s friendship for 
Caumartin to visit Saint-Ange. Everywhere young Arouet goes, 
he is surrounded by nobles with so many and such dazzling titles. 
He, “le petit Arouet,” finds himself in the midst of the most 
brilliant groups of French nobility. Does he realize his situation? 
Evidently! Jealous critics are not slow to make him feel it. One 
writes“ “Mr. le Président de B. ami de V***, petit-fils d’un 
paysan!”’ Some of the nobles even treat him with the haughtiness 
of a Saint-Simon. Oh! to have some harmonious name to add to 

* Voltaire, @iwores (Moland ed.), XX XIII, iii. 

* G. Lanson, Voltaire, Paris, 1924, p. 16. 

“ Baston, op. cit., p. 39. 
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the name “‘roturier’’ Arouet. In despair, the poet affects disdain: 


Eh! que sont en effet le rang et la naissance, 

La gloire des lauriers, ]’éclat de la puissance, 

Sans le flatteur plaisir de se voir estimé, 

De sentir qu’on est juste, et que l’on est aimé; 

De se plaire 4 soi-méme, en forgant nos suffrages; 
D’étre chéri des bons, d’étre approuvé des sages? 
Ce sont 1a les vrais biens, seuls dignes de ton choix, 
Indépendants du sort, indépendants des rois. 


And even while these lines are being written, Frangois Arouet is 
moulding his new name. 

Of all the men with whom Voltaire associated, the one whose 
origin most closely resembled his own was Dubois. The son of an 
apothecary and town physician was no better than the son of a 
notary. The apothecary’s son, indeed, was reputed even to re- 
semble“ physically the notary’s son. But Dubois had risen, thanks 
to his diplomatic skill, thanks to his intimacy with the Duc 
d’Orléans, thanks also to the confidence placed in him by the 
Duchess Douairiére d’Orléans. On December 25, 1690, Louis 
XIV had given to him the Abbey of Airvault in Poitou, where he 
resided at several intervals, notably in 1713, while awaiting a 
change in fortune. The change came in 1714 when he was recalled 
from Airvault and made couasellor to the Duc d’Orléans. Hence- 
forth, his rise was metéoric. He was sent on a secret mission to 
England. Returning on February 9, 1717, he was named member 
of the Council of Foreign Affairs. On April 11, 1717, he was made 
Secretary of the King’s Cabinet. And on September 24, 1718, 
he became “‘Secrétaire des Affaires Etrangéres.’”’ Arouet must 
have followed closely the rise of Dubois. Many things made the 
minister the object of admiration for the youth. Social position, 
reputed resemblance, the ambitions of Dubois, all would have 
attracted the attention of young Arouet, even if the immense 
popularity of the Abbot had not done so. There can be no doubt 
that Dubois for a time became Voltaire’s model. But if Arouet 
admired and envied Dubois’ success, the suspicious Abbot of 
Airvault detested the witty son of the notary. He regarded all this 


Voltaire, A S. A. S. Mgr. le Prince de Conti, 1718. 

“ This resemblance has been noted recently by Emile Bourgeois in Le Secret 
du Régent. Cf. “Entre l’oeuvre de Rigault et l’admirable monument que Houdon 
a consacré a la vieillesse de Voltaire, il faudrait signaler. plus d’une ressemblance 
inattendue.” 
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admiration as mere flattery. In fact, Dubois detested Arouet so 
much that he claimed the credit for putting him in the Bastille. 
His attitude to the twenty-four year old youngster can be found 
in his Mémoires :** 


Je suis cause de sa prison, qu’il a si fort sur le coeur: il devrait me remer- 
cier de l’avoir logé et nourri aux dépens du Roi, ¢a lui a été du bon temps 
pour faire de la satire..... On prétend qu’il me ressemble; je ne m’en 
ferai pas compliment. Toutefois, il ne m’aime guére, malgré l’encens 
qu’il me brdle sous le nez, vienne ma disgrace, et il me jettera de la boue. 
Il ne m’avait pas oublié dans les J’ai vu: 
J'ai vu des gens de rien tenir les premiers rangs. 

Il déteste les rois, et s’est fait leur courtisan; il déteste les nobles, et il 
recherche la noblesse, s’intitulant pompeusement M. Arouet de Voltaire. 


If Arouet’s associates gave him an incentive for altering his 
patronymic, his age made the change possible. On November 21, 
1718, he would enter upon his twenty-fifth year, that is to say, 
he would begin the year in which he was destined to attain his 
complete majority. Until that time, he was legally an Arouet. 
Any dissatisfaction which he felt with the family name had to be 
endured. Frangois-Marie Arouet senior had every reason to be 
proud of his family’s name, and proud also of his own. He was 
certainly not inclined to countenance a change by a son who was 
destined to carry the family Arouet still higher in the social scale. 
The only concession he would make was to permit his younger 
son the nickname of Zozo. After November 21, 1719, however, 
his authority would cease. Young Arouet could call himself 
anything he wished. But, as we have seen, the eleven months of 
relative seclusion gave him before that date a golden opportunity 
for taking this step unnoticed. He was loath to let the occasion 
slip. Anyway, a tradition gave his birthday as February 21, and 
no one seemed disposed at that period to produce his birth certifi- 
cate. He could feel free to make the change in the opening months 
of 1719. As usual,** he anticipated and his father, apparently 
realizing the futility of further opposition, acquiesced. The elder 
Arouet, however, continued to attach but little importance to 
the new name, so little, in fact, that he never knew apparently 
whence it came nor how it was written. He wrote indifferently 
Voltere or Volterre. But that he had misgivings about the pro- 

{7 Dubois, Mémoires, 1829, IV, 161 ff. 

“8 This attitude was common to Voltaire throughout his life. See Desnoire- 
sterres, op. cit., I, 3. 
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cedure can be inferred from a sentence included in his will in 
1721:*9 


J’exhorte mes deux fils autant que je le puis... . de se souvenir d’un 
conseil que je leur ai donné plus d’une fois, dont il me semble qu’ils n’ont 
guére profité: que le bon sens veut et demande de nous que nous nous 
accomodions a la portée de ceux sur qui nous croyons avoir une supériorité 
d’esprit et de lumiére que nous ne devons jamais leur faire sentir. 


Thus, Francois Marie Arouet, son of Frangois Marie Arouet, 
notaire au Chatelet, and grandson of Francois Arouet, marchand 
drapier 4 Paris, approached his twenty-fourth birthday, highly 
pampered by the nobility, and fully aware that, whereas he was 
equal or superior to his associates in wit, in intelligence, and in 
brilliance, he was inferior to them in title. He determined to 
eliminate this element of inferiority. As he approached his legal 
maturity, an event occurred which hastened his determination: 
the eleven months’ imprisonment in the Bastille. Future literary 
plans—the presentation and publication of the Oedipe, the writing 
and publication of La Ligue—also encouraged him to carry out 
his determination. For the first time, he was free to inaugurate 
what must have been a long cherished desire. He could soon 
legally assume a show of nobility; he had every reason to expect 
his act to pass unnoticed and unchallenged, thanks to the Bastille; 
he could popularize the new title of nobility in the first really 
important works he had ever composed. His plan appeared 
reasonable. All that remained was to choose a title. Since it was 
assumed and not acquired he had but two alternatives: he could 
manufacture an additional name or he could choose one from 
some place. Manufactured names, however, have certain dis- 
advantages. Besides the difficulty in forming one from no pattern 
whatever, there is always the risk of forming a term which smacks 
of artificiality. Anagrams, pseudonyms, noms de plume practically 
always have a strangely unreal appearance. It would certainly 
be better to select some place as a pattern. Voltaire, however, 
could not take Paris, nor Chatenay. The best thing he could do 
would be to go back to his native Poitou. There Saint-Loup 
helped him but little, since it was difficult to disguise a combination 
containing Saint. Near Saint-Loup, however, the small village of 
Airvault seemed to offer everything he needed. Some of his ances- 
tors came from there, childish memories and family connections 


“* J. Guiffrey, Voltaire et la famille de Nicolay (1722-1730), p. 6. 
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carried him there. He had visited Richelieu®® which was only 
fifty kilometers from Airvault. Moreover, his hero, Dubois, had 
been in Airvault. This place of all places must have come time 
and time again to Arouet’s mind, suggested now by the famous 
personage, now by the visit, now by some relative, now by some 
document of the family. And all the time the little village of 
Airvault remained tucked away in the province of Poitou where 
envious critics and jealous enemies of the poet would never 
go to search for the origin of the new name. Moreover, Jean 
Baptiste Darrot, Seigneur d’Airvault, was the last of the direct 
line of the Barons of Airvault. He had no posterity. Arouet could 
even hope to buy the barony at a later date if his theft were dis- 
covered. He would, in the meantime, take pains not to have it 
discovered. He would invert the syllables. Of Airvault, he would 
form “Vaultair.” Still, the disguise might be discovered. Some 
one who has a knack for transposing syllables, who, like Voltaire, 
writes Tonpla®' when he means Platon, who plays upon the word 
‘‘Nabussan, fils de Nussanab, fils de Nabassun, fils de Sanbusna,’’®? 
and calls Boyer ‘‘Yébor’’*—such a person might easily discover 
the trick. It would be much safer to disguise the orthography, 
i. e. change the “au” to“‘o’’, and add an “e”’ for harmony’s sake. Es- 
sentially, the pronunciation would remain the same. Thus Arouet 
whose ancestors were from Saint-Loup prés Airvault, anxious to 
assume a title of nobility, admirer of Dubois, abbot of Airvault, 
becomes Arouet from Vaultair, who in turn becomes Arouet de 
Voltaire. The disguise is complete and sure. However, it remains 
to convince the public. He must drop the remark that he took 
the name from a piece of property belonging to his mother. Per- 
haps some curious individual will investigate but he will find no 
property. 

Unfortunately, there are people who are not convinced. Dubois 
had no illusion about the new name. Saint-Simon still treated 
Arouet as a haughty duke and peer should treat “une sorte de 
personnage.” The doughty old bourgeois Marais continued to 
call him Arouet. Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, whom he requested 
particularly to address him as M. de Voltaire, hesitated for a long 
period between Arouet, Arouet de Voltaire, and M. de Voltaire. 


5° G. Lanson, Voltaire, Paris, 1924, p. 16. 
5! Voltaire, Zuores, XLV, 76. 

52 Tbid., XXI, 67. 

8 Tbid., XXI, 40. 
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That his enemies chided him for the change is to be expected. 
That they guessed so accurately the reason is, however, surprising. 
A monologue written before 1748 is typical of the genre: 


Par tous les dons de la nature 

Si l’on excepte ma figure, 

Je suis un homme bien gentil! 

Ergo Gentilhomme, dit-il. 

Cette illustre Etymologie, 

Vaut bien ma généalogie. 

Pourquoi préner, quand on peut mieux, 
Les Pancartes des ses aieux? 

Si mes talents, si ma sagesse, 

Sont mes vrais titres de noblesse. .... | 


Le Triomphe poétique,* written in 1736, suggests slyly that he 
never had a fief: 


Sur les pannaux (of the carriage) en beau blason 
Sera le timbre héréditaire, 

(Du fief qu’on appelle V*** 

(Du fief qui n’a nul censitaire 

Fief dont l’Empire Calotin 

L’investit comme Suzerin. 

(Et que Torsac, en ses annales 

(Et fief qu’Aimon en ses annales ; 
Place au bout des Terres Australes. 


But the dissolute Chevalier de Rohan had already dealt the | 
telling blow to his vanity. “M. de Voltaire, M. Arouet, comment 
vous appelez-vous?” No remark could have been more cutting 
to the man who had taken such pains to conceal the identity of 
his title of nobility. 

At precisely what period did Voltaire make the addition to 
his name? On May 17, 1717, the following letter was penned to 
Monsieur de Bernaville, governor of the Bastille: 


Monsieur de Bernaville, je vous écris cette lettre de l’avis de mon oncle 
le duc d’Orléans, régent, pour vous dire que mon intention est que vous 
receviez dans mon chAteau de la Bastille le sieur Harroiiet (sic) fils, et que 
vous l’y deteniez jusqu’a nouvel ordre. Sur ce, je prie Dieu qu’il vous ait, 
Monsieur de Bernaville, en sa sainte garde. 

Ecrit 4 Paris, le 17 mai, 1717. 
Louis. 
Fleuriau. 


—_—— 
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On May 21, 1717, young Arouet was subjected to his interrogatory. 
An extract from the report follows: 


Interrogé de son nom, surnom, Age, qualité, pays et demeure. 

A dit, aprés serment par lui fait de dire vérité, qu’il se nomme Francois- 
Marie Harouet, 4gé de 22 ans, originaire de Paris, n’ayant aucune profes- 
sion, etc. 


Arouet, therefore, on entering the Bastille had not yet taken 
the step. On April 11, 1718, the letter ordering the release of the 
poet bore the name Arrouet. He was ordered to be exiled to 
Chatenay. From ChAatenay, he wrote at least three letters to 
the Comte de Maurepas, dated respectively May 2, May 29, 
and July 4, 1718. All three of the letters figure in the Moland 
Edition of Voltaire’s Oeuvres without signature. Nevertheless, 
one of the letters, presumably that of July 4, 1718, must have 
been signed Arrouet de Voltaire, for on July 11, 1718, the Comte 
de Maurepas addressed to him a letter of which the minute can 
be found at the Archives Nationales 0'* 368, f. 23: 


Au Sr. Arrouet de Voltaire 
Du 11 juillet, 1718. 
Je vous adresse avec plaisir la permission que le Roy vous a accordée de 
venir et rester 8 jours 4 Paris. Je suis monsieur parfaitement 4 vous. 


According to the Revue Rétrospective, another such letter was 
addressed to the Sieur Arouet de Voltaire on October 12, 1718, 
granting him permission to come to Paris “quand bon lui semblera.”’ 
Consequently, Voltaire first used the name between April 11, 1718, 
and July 4, 1718. Since, according to the Revue Rétrospective, 
permission was accorded on May 19, 1718 the Sieur Arouet to 
come to Paris for 24 hours only, he most probably adopted it 
between May 29, 1718 and July 4, 1718. It is perhaps to this period 
that belongs the undated police report quoted in Delort: “Arouet 
de Voltaire est grand, sec, et a l’air d’un satyre. C’est un aigle 
pour l’esprit, et un fort mauvais sujet pour les sentiments.” 
Evidently, the note was a memorandum which would enable the 
police to detect Voltaire in case he violated the terms of his release 
from the Bastille. In the meantime, the poet was too busy popu- 
larizing his new name to bother about violating his parole. Be- 
tween July 4, 1718 and October 12, 1718, he insinuates himself 


% Tbid., p. 264. 
% Ravaisson, Les Archives dela Bastille. Voltaire, Paris, 1867. 
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back into the good graces of the Regent, even to the point of 
becoming “le pauvre Voltaire,’ a fitting substitution for “le 
petit Arouet.” It is between the two above-mentioned dates that 
Voltaire sent his letter to the Regent seeking permission to dedicate 
to him Oedipe. Apparently,®’ it was written only shortly before 
October 12, 1718. Thanks to this letter, Voltaire obtained permis- 
sion to come to Paris “‘quand bon luisemblera.’”’ The letter is also 
important because of the leave-taking. Voltaire was so elated 
over the success of his new title that he could not refrain from a 
sly reference to the man who claimed to have placed him in the 
Bastille, but who had also furnished him indirectly the origin of his 
name. “Je suis avec un profond respect, Mgr., de Votre Altesse 
Royale le trés-humble et trés pauvre secrétaire des niaiseries,’”’ 
he wrote, with an evident allusion to Dubois, who, on September 
24, 1718 had become Secrétaire des Affaires Etrangéres. The 
Regent, as it is already known, rejected the dedication of Ocedipe. 
Voltaire, undaunted, determined to dedicate it to the other person 
to whom Dubois owed all his advancement—the Duchesse Dou- 
airiére d’Orléans. And so the Oedipe became dedicated to the 
Duc d’Orléans’ mother by the one who henceforth was destined 
to be known officially as M. Arouet de Voltaire.** 

Voltaire maintained throughout his life certain attitudes which 
are easily explained once we know the history surrounding his 
name. ‘He detests nobles,’ wrote Dubois, and this disregard for 
nobles was affected by Voltaire throughout his life. We have 
already seen how in the very period when he was adopting the 
“de Voltaire’ he decried in a poem to S. A. S. le Prince de Conti 
the nobility which comes from birth. In Mérope,*® one of the 
characters says: “Qui sert bien son pays n’a pas besoin d’aieux.”’ 
In one of his early letters to Frederick, he makes him distinctly 
understand that it is the man and not the king who interests him. 
How can one explain this attitude except by the fact that he could 
never be certain that his stratagem had fully succeeded? There 
was always the possibility that some Chevalier de Rohan would 


57 Voltaire stated in the second sentence of the letter: “Il se flattait que, aprés 
l’avoir mis en purgatoire, vous vous souviendriez de lui dans le temps que vous 
ouvrez le paradis 4 tout le monde.” That is to say, the Bastille is Hell, Chatenay 
is purgatory, Paris is Heaven. 

58 See E. Campardon, Voltaire, documents inédits recueillis aux Archives Nation- 
ales, Paris, 1880. 

5% Act I, sc. 3. 
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question him about the origin of his nobility. And thereupon he 
assumes a second attitude—one of angry mutism whenever he is 
pressed with questions concerning the new name. In the Rohan 
affair, for instance, Voltaire manifested an anger out of all pro- 
portion to the offense. Undoubtedly, Rohan intended that his 
question should be taken as an insult, but had the question not 
been so suitably chosen, the insult would not have been so much 
resented. Voltaire, moreover, seems to have maintained a feeling 
of hostility throughout his life toward any one who pried into the 
origin of his name. A passage in Longchamps’ Mémoires® is 
significant in this regard: “Son nom est Francois Marie Arouet 
de Voltaire. On m’a assuré qu’il prit le nom de Voltaire d’un petit 
domaine que possédait sa mére. J’avoue que je n’ai jamais osé 
demander 4 mon maitre ce qui en était.”” Evidently, the Patriarch 
of Ferney knew how to compress his thin lips and wrinkle his brow 
when anybody dared touch upon that subject. Not only did he 
discourage the direct question, he avoided giving details which 
might aid in solving the riddle. When, in 1778, M. Dumoustier de 
la Fond began to investigate some of Voltaire’s ancestors in and 
around Saint-Loup, a polite but carefully-worded letter put an 
end to the investigation. Curiously enough, this letter, one of the 
last he ever wrote, bore the signature ‘“Arouet de Voltaire.” 
The old man of eighty-three was still proud of the name which, 
in moreithan one sense, he had madz for himself. 
IRA OWEN WADE 
Princeton University 
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SOME SOURCES OF GOLDSMITH’S SHE STOOPS 
TO CONQUER 


MONG nineteenth century critics it was the fashion to con- 

sider Oliver Goldsmith one of the most original of writers; 
and The Vicar and She Stoops to Conquer were always cited as 
examples of that originality. Modern scholarship, which has 
destroyed so many of the traditions concerning Goldsmith, has 
thus far left these two works intact. 

In She Stoops to Conquer one of the most striking incidents 
is the trick played by Tony on his unsuspecting mother, whereby 
she is driven about her own garden, yet made to think that she 
has travelled far from home, and is wrecked on the dangerous 
heath. No hint has ever been offered that this curious bit of in- 
vention was not Goldsmith’s own. Yet in No. 427 of the Spectator 
Steele, after arraigning gossips and tale-bearers, tells the follow- 
ing story about the worst of them, Lady Bluemantle: 


She is so exquisitely restless and peevish, that she quarrels with all 
about her, and sometimes in a Freak will instantly change her Habitation. 
To indulge this Humour, she is led about the Grounds belonging to the 
same House she is in, and the Persons to whom she is to remove, being in 
the Plot, are ready to receive her at her own Chamber again. At stated 
Times, the gentlewoman at whose House she supposes she is at the Time, 
is sent for to quarrel with, according to her common Custom: When they 
have a Mind to drive the Jest, she is immediately urged to that Degree, 
that she will board in a Family with which she has never yet been; and 
away she will go this instant, and tell them all that the rest have been 
saying of them. By this means she has been an Inhabitant of every House 
in the Place, without stirring from the same Habitation; and the many 
Stories which every Body furnishes her with to favour that Deceit, make 
her the general Intelligencer of the Town. 


Here is an astonishing concurrence, not only of action, but of 
character—for it is evident that both Mrs. Hardcastle and Lady 
Bluemantle have the same “humour’’—and there is even a simi- 
larity in the formation of the two names. It will hardly be doubted, 
therefore, that Steele’s story furnished Goldsmith with the direct 
suggestion for the corresponding incident in his comedy. 

Another story in the Spectator (No. 289)—this time from the 
pen of Addison—furnishes an interesting analogue to the main 
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incident in the plot of She Stoops to Conquer: young Harlow’s 
mistaking the home of Mr. Hardcastle for an inn. Addison con- 
cludes a discourse on the brevity of human life with the following 
anecdote which, he states, he had somewhere read in the “Travels 
of Sir John Chardin:” 


A Dervise, travelling through Tartary, being arrived at the town of 
Balk, went into the King’s Palace by a Mistake, as thinking it to be a 
publick Inn or Caravansary. Having looked about him for some Time, he 
entered into a long Gallery, where he laid down his Wallet, and spread 
his Carpet, in order to repose himself upon it, after the Manner of the 
Eastern Nations. He had not been long in this Posture before he was dis- 
covered by some of the Guards, who asked what was his Business in that 
Place? The Dervise told them, he intended to take up his Night’s Lodging, 
in that Caravansary. The Guards let him know, in a very angry Manner, 
that the House he was in, was not a Caravansary, but the King’s Palace. 
It happened that the King himself passed through the Gallery during the 
Debate, and smiling at the Mistake of the Dervise, asked him how he could 
possibly be so dull, as not to distinguish a Palace from a Caravansary? 
Sir, says the Dervise, give me Leave to ask Your Majesty a Question or 
two. Who were the Persons that lodged in this House when it was first 
built? The King replied, His Ancestors. And who, says the Dervise, was 
the last Person that lodged here? The King replied, His Father. And who 
is it, says the Dervise, that lodges here at present? The King told him 
that it was he himself. And who, says the Dervise, will be here after you? 
The King answeréd the young Prince, his Son. ‘Ah Sir,’ said the Dervise, 
a House that changes its Inhabitants so often, and receives such a per- 
petual Succession of Guests, is not a Palace, but a Caravansary.’ 


In this case, it may be granted, the resemblance to the sit- 
uation in the play is by no means so close as in Steele’s story of 
Lady Bluemantle. Setting, atmosphere, purpose, tone are altered 
to such an extent that if Goldsmith made use of this story of the 
dervish he obviously took it merely as a point of departure. 
Indeed, were it not for our discovery that Goldsmith, in con- 
structing the plot of bis comedy, appropriated the other story 
from the Spectator we might be disposed to dismiss the resem- 
blance as simply a literary coincidence. In considering the pos- 
sibility of a literary source for the incident of the house mistaken 
for an inn one must not overlook the existence of a current tradi- 
tion that this owed its origin to an actual experience in Gold- 
smith’s own youth. The tale is told by Forster in his biography 
of Goldsmith and is said to have been current among the author’s 
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old neighbors at Ballmahon. It was vouched for by Jack Fitz- 
simmons. It runs as follows: 


At the close of his last holidays, then a lad of nearly seventeen, he left 
home for Edgeworthstown, mounted on a borrowed hack which a friend 
was to restore to Lissoy, and with a guinea, store of unaccustomed wealth, 
in his pocket. The delicious taste of independence beguiled him into a 
loitering, lingering, pleasant enjoyment of the journey; and instead of 
finding himself under Mr. Hughes’s roof at nightfall, night fell upon him 
some two or three miles out of the direct road, in the middle of the streets 
of Ardagh. But nothing could disconcert the owner of the guinea, who, 
with a lofty confident air, inquired of a person passing the way to the 
town’s best house of entertainment. The man addressed was a wag of 
Ardagh, a humorous fencing-master, Mr. Cornelius Kelly, and the school- 
boy swagger was irresistible provocation to a jest. Submissively he turned 
back with horse and rider till they came within a pace or two of the great 
Squire Featherstone’s, to which he respectfully pointed as the “best 
house” of Ardagh. Oliver rang at the gate, gave his beast in charge with 
authoritative rigour, and was shown, as a supposed expected guest, into 
the comfortable parlour of the squire. Those were days when Irish inn- 
keepers and Irish squires more nearly approximated than now; and Mr. 
Featherstone, unlike the excellent but explosive Mr. Hardcastle, is said 
to have seen the mistake, and humoured it. Oliver had a supper which gave 
him so much satisfaction that he ordered a bottle of wine to follow; and 
the attentive landlord was not only forced to drink with him, but, with 
like familiar condescension, the wife and pretty daughter were invited to 
the supper-room. Going to bed, he stopped to give special instructions 
for a hot cake to breakfast; and it was not till he had dispatched this latter 
meal, and was regarding his guinea with a pathetic lasi, look, that the 
truth was told him by the good-natured squire. The late Sir Thomas 
Featherstone, grandson to the supposed inn-keeper, had faith in the 
adventure; and told Mr. Graham that as his grandfather and Charles 
Goldsmith had been college acquaintance, it might the better be accounted 
for. 


Forster, however, clearly had his doubts as to the truth of the 
story. “On which, if true,”’ he concludes, “the leading incident of 
She Stoops to Conquer was founded.”’ And it must be confessed 
that when scrutinized the story looks apocryphal—would Oliver 
have been likely to keep the guinea in his pocket until the next 
morning after breakfast? 

However, it is more than likely that some such experience of his 
own lay at the bottom of the incident in She Stoops. It is an inter- 
esting phenomenon of Goldsmith’s genius, not yet sufficiently 
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noted, that he never knows which of his own experiences con- 
stituted literary material. He had to be guided by similar incidents 
which he found in print. In this case, the mistake of the dervish, 
as found in the Spectator, pointed the way to the use of his own boy- 
hood mishap. 

Interesting as inquiries as to sources may be, however, it is 
only when they are interpreted in their bearing on an author’s 
method that their real significance appears. In the case of Gold- 
smith such interpretation is especially necessary. The fact has 
long been known that he made use of French writings in many. 
works: The Chinese Letters, and The Animated Nature in parti- 
cular; but it has generally been supposed that his obligations to 
English writers have been confined to phrases, figures, and turns 
of speech,—the sort of thing to be found in any writer. Again, 
while he is known to have translated verbatim from the French at 
times, his usual method has been supposed to be one of conden- 
sation,—never of expansion or development. Yet in the two 
instances cited he is found doing exactly this. In each case he 
takes a slight illustration, and makes of it a major incident. He 
seizes upon an idea, and works it up into a story. These cases, 
to be sure, are slight. But it may well be that further comparison 
of his writings with those of other English authors may yield 
results that will compel a revisioa of judgments long considered 
settled. 

GERTRUDE VAN ARSDALE INGALLS 


Western State College of Colorado. 








XXIII 
A STUDY OF CLOUGH’S MARI MAGNO 


ARI MAGNO, by Arthur Hugh Clough, is a series of six 

narratives in verse related by voyagers across the Atlantic. 
Clough wrote these tales during his travels for health through 
southern Europe in the final year of his life—the last tale, indeed, 
on his very deathbed—and he left them unrevised at the end.! 
Though in themselves deficient in narrative power, these tales 
present to the literary investigator two distinct problems, neither 
of which has as yet been satisfactorily solved. The first of these 
relates to the extent to which Clough in his narrative drew upon 
the events of his own life; the second is the question of the nature 
and the importance of the influence exerted upon him by the works 
of other authors, particularly Chaucer and Crabbe. 


I 


Inquiry into the autobiographical elements in Mari Magno 
has thus far been almost entirely neglected by students of Clough. 
Indeed, the only writer thus far who recognizes the existence of 
such elements is Mr. J. I. Osborne, who observes that these tales 
appear to be based on “situations that almost occurred in Clough’s 
life.”?_ However, he leaves the question with this general obser- 
vation without following out its detai’s. 

In considering Mari Magno as reflecting events in the author’s 
own life it should be observed at the outset that Clough in his 
long poems was in the habit of borrowing heavily from his own 
experiences. Thus The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich depends, in 
great part, on his own adventures in the Highlands of Scotland,’ 
and Amours de Voyage is the richer for his stay in Rome in 1849 
when the French were besieging Mazzini’s followers in that city.‘ 
The same is true of Mari Magno, both in the framework, which 
consists of a prologue and of links between tales, and in the tales 
themselves. Thus Clough’s trip to America on the Canada in 1852 

1 The Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough with a Selection from 
His Letters and a Memoir, edited by his wife (two volumes, London, 1869), II, 365. 
These volumes, whether for memoir, letters, or poems, I cite as Works. 

2 J. I. Osborne, A. H. Clough (London, 1920), pp. 173-74. 

8 Works, I, 28-30, 107 note. 

* His letters from Rome written during the siege (Works, I, 140-163) refer to 
many events which have been used in the poem. 
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contributes many details to the account of the voyage in the 
prologue and links of Mari Magno, though there are some diver- 
gences. Both trips take place in autumn, though the time is 
not exactly the same, for Clough’s lasted from October 30 to No- 
vember 12, whereas in Mari Magno he represents the voyage as 
taking place in September. Again, in the scanty fragments pre- 
served of Clough’s letters we read: “Last night came on a sort 
of gale, with cloud and fog, and we moreover just off Cape Race, 
and, I believe, really running straight upon it .... However, 
we stopped and sounded and stopped and sounded again, and 
changed our course southward and were safe past before bed-time.”’ 
The account in Mari Magno is exactly similar: 


’Twas fog, and were we off Cape Race? 
The captain would be certain of his place, 
Wild in white vapour flew away the force, 
And self-arrested was the eager course 
That had not ceased before. But shortly now 
Cape Race was made to starboard on the bow. 
The paddles plied. I slept.® 


Later, as we read in the letters, the ship put into Halifax at night, 
and the same event is narrated in Mari Magno.’ Finally, on No- 
vember 12 at sunset, the Canada arrived in Boston.’ In the 
same way, the concluding verses of the poem narrate the arrival: 


The following day 
Bore us expectant into Boston Bay; 
With dome and steeple on the yellow skies, 
Upon the left we watched with curious eyes 
The Puritan great Mother City rise. 


Even more interesting are the resemblances between the nar- 
rators of the tales in Mari Magno and Clough’s fellow passengers. 
In the poem, the author is accompanied by “an elder friend,” 
who is a lawyer, and the two associate frequently on board with 
an English clergyman and a New Englander. Story telling comes 
to be their chief recreation, and so fascinating does it prove that 
the group of four is occasionally joined by a young soldier or by 
the ship’s mate. Now Clough’s letters mention a fair number of 
fellow passengers on the Canada. Among them is “a young 

5 Works, I, 182 (letter) and II, 425 (verse). 


® Works, I, 182 (letter) and II, 425 (verse). 
7 Works, I, 183. 
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Engineer officer, bound for Bermuda”, who, of course, is the 
original of the young soldier in Mari Magno, where he is pre- 
sented as 

An officer of engineers, and round 

By Halifax to far Bermuda bound.® 


Furthermore, for the New Englander, though no one, to my knowl- 
edge has noticed the matter previously, we likewise discover 
an original, and an original of far greater interest. Clough des- 
cribes him as follows in the poem: 


Of the New England ancient blood was one; 

His youthful spurs in letters he had won, 

Unspoilt by that, to Europe late had come,— 

Hope long deferred,—and went unspoilt by Europe home. 
What racy tales of Yankeeland he had! 

Up-country girl, up-country farmer lad; 

The regnant clergy of the time of old 

In wig and gown ;—tales not to be retold 

By me. I could but spoil were I to tell: 

Himself must do it who can do it well.® 


Now as Clough’s letters show, the Canada carried, altogether, 
three authors,—a most precious literary freight for one ship. 
These were Clough himself, Thackeray going to lecture in America, 
and James Russell Lowell returning from his first trip abroad. 
The lines quoted fit Lowell perfectly: he was of old New England 
family; he had already made a literary reputation; he had more 
than once previously formed plans of visiting Europe;'® and 
the “racy tales of Yankeeland”’ are just such as we should imagine 
him telling. Clough and Lowell were friendly on the steamer, 
forming an acquaintance which they continued in Cambridge." 
Moreover, at the final banquet aboard ship, after Thackeray’s 
health had been drunk, we learn from Clough’s letters, “Mr. 
Degen proposed Lowell, the American poet; and Lowell, in re- 
turning thanks, proposed the English poet—me!—and all the 


8 Works, I, 181 (letter) and II, 415 (verse). 

® Works, II, 366. 

10H. E. Scudder, J. R. Lowell, a Biography (2 vols., Boston, 1901), I, 307. 

11 Works, I, 181-91. Lowell also refers to this voyage with Thackeray and 
Clough: ‘Even smoking becomes an employment instead of a solace. Who less 
likely to come to their wit’s end than W.M.T. and A.H.C.? Yet I have seen them 
driven to five meals a day for mental occupation.”’ Lowell, Prose Works (Boston, 
no date, 6 vols.), I, 101-2. 
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people stared at this extraordinary piece of information, and I 
made my very modest speech, etc. etc.’ 

Having now discovered the undoubted originals of the officer 
of engineers and the New Englander, we are tempted to see what 
we can do with the other narrators,—the mate, the English 
clergyman, and the lawyer. No mention of the mate occurs in 
Clough’s letters, but Eyre Crowe, an artist who accompanied 
Thackeray to America as his secretary, has left us a little sketch 
of the captain’s “‘lieutenant’”—and so probably the mate—as- 
sisting him in taking an observation with sextant." In the case 
of the clergyman, if Clough took him from any passenger on the 
boat, it must have been from “the Rev. Dr. Cook, of the Pres- 
byterian Established Church in Quebec” who preached a sermon 
on ship board on Sunday, November 7.“ The clergyman in Mari 
Magno obviously made the complete trip from England to Boston 
and not just to Halifax, for Mari Magno records that at Halifax 
the group “set one companion down’’, and this one must have 
been the officer of engineers. Moreover, the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser of November 13, 1852, which records the arrival of the Canada 
on the day before, gives a list of all the passengers, including ‘‘Mr. 
Jas. Lowell, Mrs. Lowell, and maid...W. M. Thackeray and friend 
lie. Eyre Crowe]...A. K. Clogh” [sic]. In the list the “Rev. 
Dr. Cook’ is the only clergyman recorded as coming all the way 
from England. Thus, if any passenger suggested the clergyman 
to Clough, it was Dr. Cook, but Clough may well have filled 
in the picture, years later, from other clergymen, especially, perhaps 
from his clerical uncles. 

The only remaining person, the lawyer, finally, demands close 
scrutiny. Clough describes him as follows: 


My guardian friend was now, at thirty-three, 
A rising lawyer—ever, at the best, 

Slow rises worth in lawyer’s gown compressed; 
Succeeding now, yet just, and only just, 


12 Works, I, 183. 

13 Eyre Crowe, With Thackeray in America (London, 1893), 16. Crowe mentions 
Thackeray and also Clough: ‘Coming up the companion ladder, I noticed a burly 
form, in mustard-colored inexpressibles, and a wideawake hat crowning a swarthy 
face. This was Arthur Hugh Clough, the poet and Oxford Don.” The only other 
person spoken of by Crowe is one who was in such need of soap and razor that the 
other passengers presented him these articles on landing. 

4 Works, I, 181. 

% Works, II, 425. 
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His new success he never seemed to trust. 

By nature he to gentlest thoughts inclined, 
To most severe had disciplined his mind; 

He held it duty to be half unkind. 

Bitter, they said, who but the exterior knew; 
In friendship never was a friend so true: 

The unwelcome fact he did not shrink to tell, 
The good, if fact, he recugnized as well. 
Stout to maintain, if not the first to see, 

In conversation who so great as he? 

Leading but seldom, always sure to guide, 
To false or silly, if ’twas borne aside, 

His quick correction silent he expressed, 

And stopped you short, and forced you to your best. 
Often, I think, he suffered from some pain 

Of mind, that on the body worked again; 
One felt it in his sort of half-disdain, 
Impatient not, but acrid in his speech; 

The world with him her lesson failed to teach 
To take things easily, and let them go." 


Now in Clough’s letters there is no mention of any special 
companion on the ship, of any one who might be called his “guar- 
dian friend.” Again, if there had been such a companion not 
mentioned in the letters, he could not have been “an elder friend”’ 
and yet only thirty-three, for that was Clough’s own age in 1852. 
Thus we see that the portrait cannot be true in all its details, 
like Lowell’s, of any one on the ship. If, however, we consider 


whether the lawyer may not be a partial likeness of a fellow, 


voyager there is much to make us take Thackeray as the original. 
In the first place, though none of the other passengers made any 
impression on Clough to judge from his letters, he mentions 
Thackeray several times. On November 7, he records, “Thackeray 
and I also get on.’””? Four days later, on November 11, Clough 
relates that he talked a “half hour with Thackeray, who was laid up 
in his berth.’”* After landing in Boston on the evening of November 
12, Clough remarks, ‘Found Thackeray at this hotel, and that 
I had been enquired for. Supped with Thackeray and Co., and 
went to bed.’!® The next day (November 13), once more, we read: 
“Then I dine at the hotel, at the ‘Ladies’ Ordinary’, with Thack- 
eray and the Lyells; then lionize with Thackeray and his friend 


8 Works, II, 366-67. 18 Works, II, 182. 
17 Works, II, 181. 19 Works, II, 183. 
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Crowe through the streets.”*® In a word, then, if Clough was 
interested enough in any one on board the Canada to draw his 
literary portrait, it is more likely to have been Thackeray than 
anybody else, particularly as there are later references to the 
novelist in the letters. 

To come to the details about Clough’s legal friend, there are 
many characteristics in common between him and Thackeray. 
The novelist was eight years older than Clough; he had studied 
law and was called to the bar in 1848;7' his progress in his chosen 
profession—letters—had been slow compared with a man like 
Dickens. At the time of this voyage, also, Thackeray was very 
melancholy. In addition to the general sorrow of his wife’s be- 
coming hopelessly insane some years before, he had suffered 
particular agony in parting from his little daughters for this 
voyage—an agony which he never forgot—and his melancholy 
was increased by a certain ill health. Thus there was ample 
reason for Clough’s lines about the lawyer: 


Often, I think, he suffered from some pain 
Of mind, that on the body worked again. 


Finally the mixture of a kindly heart with a somewhat bitter 
censuring of the “false or silly’’ as depicted in the lawyer’s char- 
acter is in harmony with Clough’s own analysis of Thackeray as 
is evident from a description on meeting him on January 3, 1853, 
at a dinner attended by Longfellow, Dana, and Fields: ‘“Thackeray 
doesn’t sneer; he is really very sentimental; but he sees the silli- 
ness sentiment runs into, and so always tempers it by a little 
banter or ridicule. He is much farther into actual life than I 
am; I always feel that, but can’t be two things at once, you 
know.’ 

In view of all these similarities then, I believe that Thackeray 
is the original of the lawyer, but that Clough, not wishing a Brit- 
ish public to recognize the picture, as they would be more likely 
to do than in the case of a foreign writer like Lowell, disguised the 
borrowings by omitting Thackeray’s literary attainments and 
lessening his age. 

2 Works, II, 183. 

% Dictionary of National Biography, XIX, $73 and $78. 

* L. Melville (pen-name of L. S. Benjamin), The Thackeray Country (London, 
1905), 198-9. See also the same author’s W. M. Thackeray (2 vols., London, 1910). 
I, 343. 

% Works, I, 191. 
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The tales themselves are six, being told respectively by the 
lawyer, the clergyman, the author, the mate (who later joins 
the party), the clergyman, and lawyer. 

The first story is about a boy who occasionally visits his six 
girl cousins (a clergyman’s daughters) and is most intimate with 
the one named Emily. During adolescence, he is devoted to 
his books and so awkward in relations with her that they drift 
apart. Meeting her later at Brienz in Switzerland, he suddenly 
realizes that he loves her, only to make the lamentable discovery 
immediately afterwards, that she has just married his somewhat 
older school friend, Helston. The hero is inclined to accept a 
college fellowship, though this would prevent his taking a wife, 
but by Emily’s advice he later prefers marriage. The autobio- 
graphical borrowings, in this tale, are numerous. Clough had 
two uncles that were clergymen and “‘a large connection of friendly 
cousins,”” upon whom he made numerous visits, which, according 
to Mrs. Clough, are reflected in this tale. Clough himself, like 
the hero of this story, was extremely serious and bookish during 
his boyhood.** Moreover, the places visited by the hero of the 
tale had occurred in the poet’s own itineraries. Thus in 1843, he 
is in the region about Brienz, for he writes that he went ‘‘over the 
Grimsel Pass, and one or two others in the Bernese Oberland and 
so to Thun and Berne,’ and on a later tour he visited Greece and 
Constantinople,’ places where the story hero had travelled before 
arriving in Brienz. Helston, once more, “my schoolfellow but much 
my senior” in the poem, may be taken, with a change to a more 
poetic name, from ‘‘my oldest and only friend Simpkinson’”’*, an 
older schoolmate of Clough’s referred to in the letters and frequently 
corresponded with. In addition, the desirability of the fellowship 
and the accompanying question of marriage appear in Clough’s 
own life in that he held a fellowship at Oriel College from 1842 
until resigning it in 1848 and in that his sister, on one occasion 
during these years, had evidently urged upon him matrimony 
as against the fellowship, to judge from his reply to her letter.?® 
Finally, be it observed, the hero’s failure to realize his love until 
too late is paralleled by that of Claude, hero of Amours de Voyage, 
who vacillates as to whether to propose to Mary Trevellyn, one 


% Works, I, 10. 27 Works, I, 251, 255; II, 385. 
% Works, I, 9-11. 28 Works, I, 60 ff. 
% Works, I, 90. 29 Works, I, 107. 
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of three sisters, and makes up his mind to do so only when she 
has left his vicinity. 

The second story, told by the clergyman, concerns Edmund 
and Emma, who are in love, but hesitate to marry, preferring, 
instead, to record lengthy reasonings on the subject. Later 
Edmund, breaking down with overwork, goes to the seashore, 
and there the lovers chancing to meet again, decide after all to 
marry. The hero of this tale has many of Clough’s traits: he is 
“o’ertasked at school, a serious boy” as Clough was under Dr. 
Arnold at Rugby. Similarly, like the author, he is “introspective 
overmuch” and is characterized always by 


“A self-correcting and ascetic bent.’’*¢ 


The travel in which Clough was engaged for the sake of his health 
during the composition of this tale is doubly reflected in the 
story,—in the hero’s touring “half of Europe” and in his later 
arduous labors as a clerk breaking him down and driving him to 
a health resort. Finally, the lover of this second tale, like that 
of the first and like Claude of Amours de Voyage, is one of Clough’s 
favorite questioning heroes, who are harassed in their decisions 
and undoubtedly, like Byron’s dark heroes, represent one side of 
their author. 

The third story related by the poet himself and known as My 
Tale is a string of descriptive passages dealing mostly with a 
journey by diligence in southern France. It begins 


I stayed at La Quenille, ten miles or more 
From the old-Roman sources of Mont Dore. 


As his letters show, Clough stayed in this district at Mont Dore- 
les-Bains for his health in July, 1861, and, in a passage from one 
of them, declares that “the high land was a green pastoral district 
with rounded hills mostly; no very distinct craters on the route; 
a lake a little way off was one, I suppose.’”’ Similarly in My Tale 


we read iat 
“The mountains of Auvergne are all in sight; 


Green pastoral heights that once in lava flowed, 
Of primal fire the product and abode.” 


Later he continued his journey down to the Pyrenees, hence 
traversing the very course described in the tale-—from Laqueuille 


8° Works, II, 394. 32 Works, I, 262 (letter); II, 402 (verse). 
3 Works, I, 262-4. 
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to Tulle—and very likely meeting the identical people mentioned. 
Maps, it should be noted in passing, reveal no La Quenille near 
Mont Dore; hence we must suppose that in his posthumous 
manuscript, « was misread as m. Appended to the diligence journey 
and, on the whole, very ill connected with it, is another short 
descriptive fragment, Currente Calamo, about the Pyrenees and 
obviously delineating some persons and scenery which Clough 
beheld there. 

The fourth story, told by the mate, relates how a French gover- 
ness, on her way home from Ireland to France, is stranded penni- 
less in Liverpool, but is saved from misfortune by being married 
by the ship’s captain. It is thinner and poorer than any other tale, 
a circumstance due, we may well conjecture, to its having no 
autobiographical details to give it body and reality. 

The fifth tale, recounted by the clergyman, relates how Ed- 
ward breaks down from overwork and is sent by his wife Jane 
to a continental resort—probably in France—for his health. 
Here he is led astray by an attractive woman and, on his return 
to England, lives in remorse apart from his family till recalled 
by the temporary sickness of his little girl. The hero of the story 
is like Clough in enjoying a happy marriage, in having a physical 
breakdown, and in being obliged to sojourn in foreign health 
resorts. Indeed, something of Clough’s own invalid’s languor is 
found in the lines: 

A dismal thing in foreign lands to roam 

To one accustomed to an English home, 
Dismal yet more, in health if feeble grown, 
To live a boarder, helpless and alone 

In foreign town, and worse yet worse is made, 
If ’tis a town of pleasure and parade.* 


The sixth and last narrative, related by the lawyer again, 
tells how a college tutor staying in the Scotch Highlands has a 
love affair with a peasant girl named Christie. Intending to 
marry her, he escorts her to her relatives in Glasgow, but is 
obliged to return for a short time to the University. The relatives, 
meanwhile, take her to Australia. The tutor, after a fruitless 
trip to that distant land in search of Christie, contracts a child- 
less marriage, and is, years later, surprised to see Christie in 
London with their son, with a husband, and with a family by the 


% Works, II, 417. 
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latter. Before returning to Australia, Christie sends the boy to 
reside with his English father. 

This story, we notice immediately, shows marked resemblances 
to Amours de Voyage and The Bothie. As Claude in the former 
poem cannot decide whether to propose to Mary Trevellyn, so 
this doubting hero of the sixth tale, though intending marriage, 
fails to state the matter plainly and thus, after Christie’s depar- 
ture, is left to lament his own maladroitness and go on an in- 
effective trip to Australia, just as Claude bootlessly scours north- 
ern Italy for his lady. 

Even more notable are the resemblances to the Bothie. In 
this earlier poem, after leaving a reading party in the Highlands, 
an Oxford student named Philip Hewson has flirtations with a 
Highland girl named Katie and with a Lady Maria, and there- 
after a more serious affair with the lovely Highland lass Elspie. 
He proposes marriage to Elspie and is accepted, but is compelled 
by the girl’s father to return to Oxford for a year’s study before 
marriage. Philip does so; then he marries Elspie, and takes her 
to live in New Zealand. Thus in the Bothie and likewise the final 
tale of Mari Magno, the hero is named Philip (with no sur- 
name given in the latter poem)™ and, after leaving a reading 
party, meets a charming peasant girl,—in both cases at a dance. 
He falls enough in love to wish to marry the girl, but in both 
cases has to return for a while to Oxford. In the Bothie, Philip 
comes back to the Highlands, marries the girl, and takes her to 
New Zealand; in Mari Magno, through lack of initiative, he misses 
the girl, who goes herself to the equally distant Australia. In 
both, likewise, a woman of higher class is involved; Lady Maria 
in the Bothie and Lady Mary, whom Philip later marries, in Mari 
Magno. Finally, though Philip is a tutor in the later poem and 
only a student in the earlier, a tutor nicknamed ‘‘Adam’’ plays 
a prominent, though not a necessary, part in the Bothie. 

This recurrence of the same details of plot, and the fact that 
Clough was in the habit of borrowing heavily from his own ex- 
perience for his long narratives, inclines me to believe that a per- 
sonal love affair must lie behind these two poems, for an experience 
happening to a student on a reading party would not have im- 
pressed Clough so strongly. Details are lacking on the point, but 
we are informed in the Memoir that the scenes, characters, and 


4 Works, II, 440. 
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incidents of the Bothie were drawn from reading parties in the 


summers of 1846 and 1847,** on both of which Clough was the tutor. 
One inclines to believe, then, that Clough himself, after finishing 
his summer studies, fell in love with a Highland girl in one of those 
years, that he was tempted to give up his tutorship to marry her, 
but returned, instead, to Oxford. The girl may later have gone to 
Australia, or perhaps this far journey may have been suggested 
by the sojourn of Clough’s good friend J. P. Gell in Tasmania.* 
Furthermore, it is possible that a girl of higher class named Mary 
may have exercised some attraction over Clough also. However, 
in view of the universally high tributes to his character, as well 
as the cheerful mood of the Bothie, no one would charge Clough 
with the moral slip of the Mari Magno hero. If these conjectures 
are true, may we not say that, writing the Bothie soon after the 
occurrence, Clough chose to attribute the affair to a student and 
to create the figure of a tutor in order that people might not 
connect the story with the author himself, but that in the later 
Mari Magno, when students had forgotten the affair, he made the 
tutor the hero, as was the actual case? In both stories, of course, 
the outcome is different from reality; Clough neither went to 
the Antipodes nor contracted a childless marriage. But each tale 
would be a possible outcome of the love affair: one of them, an 
idyll crowning it with marriage and a happy life in a new world; 
the other, a tragedy owing to a moral slip and to the lack of initia- 
tive of a typical Clough hero, like those of Amours de Voyage 
and the first and second Mari Magno tales. Finally, Clough 
may have named the second hero Philip—as he does only once 
obscurely by saying that the illegitimate child was named so after 
the father—in order to pair the stories for his own satisfaction as 
two possible might-have-beens for his youthful love affair. 

This theory that Clough fell in love with a Highland girl is 
borne out by several of his lyrics. The most explicit of these is 
‘O Oeds wera ood!,3’ a heartfelt poem in which he calls to mind a 
Highland lass, her beauty, the “joyous Highland reel” in which 
they engaged, and their parting, and in which he fancies the joy of 
being married to her. Wirkung in der Ferne,* the following poem 


% Works, I, 28-30, 107 note. This information is confirmed by Letters and 
Remains of A. H. Clough (For Private Circulation, London, 1865), p. 82. 

% Works, I, 83, 85. 

37 Works, II, 30. 

%8 Works, II, 31. 
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in the edition of 1869, similarly protests his desire, among the 
varied haunts of men, to return to the girl whom he loves. One 
other poem Sehnsuch#* might likewise refer with regret to the 
same love idyll.‘ 

It is interesting, furthermore, to inspect the scanty facts about 
Clough’s life in order to determine when this love affair is most 
likely to have occurred. Elspie lives at the head of a loch con- 
necting with ocean, a loch situated on the west coast of Scotland, 
as is evident from the mention of Glencoe.“ Christie is a waiting 
maid at 

“A Highland inn among the western hills’ 


The few scraps from letters of the summer of 1846,“ indicate no 
trip to the western highlands, but those of 1847 show that Clough 
stayed there about a month and that he looked back on his sojourn 
there with special longing. He writes to his friend Shairp on 
September 1 from Glenfinnan Inn, Fort William, on the day be- 
fore a big deer-stalking party to naval officers.“ The next letter, 
written from Liverpool, October 3, to the same correspondent, 
runs: “I wrote to you last from Glenfinann. I enjoyed myself 
greatly in that Hesperian seclusion [though he admits he made 
few trips] . . . . I came back here yesterday. If I could have forced 
myself sooner out of the Highlands, I would have quitted Liver- 
pool, and come to Rugby sooner also; but I could not. Woe’s 
me, but one doesn’t like going back to Oxford, nor coming to 
Liverpool either; no, nor seeing the face of hat and coat-wearing 
man, nor even of elegantly-attired woman.’ In view of these 
facts, one feels that the Highland love affair very probably took 
place at this time and in this locality. 

If one desires to venture a mere guess still further, one may 
suppose that, since the heroes of the two poems both met their 

3% Works, II, 193. 

 T find that Alfred Huth (Uber A. H. Clough’s The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, 
Leipzig, 1911, p. 50) believes Clough fell in love with a Highland girl. He mentions 
the Bothie, the last Mari Magno tale, and ’O 6eés wera ood but doesnot pointoutany 
resemblances in detail between the plots or carry the matter further. 

“ Works, II, 257-8. Clough took the name of Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich from 
a hut in a different part of Scotland—namely on Loch Ericht. (Works, I, 28-9 and 
Nineteenth Century, Vol. 43, p. 109.) 

Works, II, 427. 

® Works, I, 107-8. 

“ Works, I, 114-15. 

® Works, I, 115-16. 
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ladies at dances, Clough fell in love with his Highland lass at the 
dance at Glenfinnan Inn at the close a of deer-stalking party, — 
a dance to which came “the English sailors, officers, a few High- 
land lairds, Highland farmers and shepberds, with their wives 
and daughters” and a dance where, we learn, Clough himself 
engaged in Highland reels.“ 


II 


The other inquiry with which the present paper is concerned 
relates to the literary influences which are to be recognized in 
Mari Magno. The two authors whose influence upon Clough in 
this poem has been affirmed are Crabbe and Chaucer. Earlier 
critics were inclined to compare these tales with the work of 
Crabbe. Thus a reviewer in the Cornhill Magazine declared that 
they were “‘written in the style of Crabbe, with some affectation 
of Crabbe’s prosaic plainness.’’47 Every Saturday found these tales 
of Clough “suggested by his fondness for Crabbe’’;** and Mac- 
millan’s Magazine pronounced them written “in the plain, hard 
manner of Crabbe.’*® Henry Sidgwick in an article which or- 
iginally appeared in the Westminster Review for 1869 says that 
the tales in Mari Magno “are written in obvious emulation of 
Crabbe; and in a natural and faithful homeliness of style which 
occasionally becomes a transparent medium for a most impressive 
tenderness, they certainly rival Crabbe.’®° In recent years, 
Elton speaks of the tales being in ‘‘Crabbe-like lines’ and running 
to ‘‘a Crabbe-like prosiness’”’, and Osborne in his book on Clough 
says the tales are much in the manner of Crabbe, Clough being 
“more austere with his words than Crabbe,” but “less austere 
with his people.” 

More recent students, on the other hand, are disposed to em- 
phasize the influence of Chaucer. Miss Hertwig in her volume on 
Chaucer’s influence quotes some passages from Mari Magno 
which resemble the Canterbury Tales, and so does Miss Lutonsky 

“ Works, I, 30. 

47 Cornhill Magazine, 14, 418-19. 

4 Every Saturday, 8, 509. 

49 Macmillan’s Magazine, 6, 331. 

5° Sidgwick, Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses (London 1904), p. 87. 

51 Oliver Elton, A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1880 (N. Y. 1920), IV, 96; 
J. I. Osborne, A. H. Clough, p. 173-4. 

82 Doris Hertwig, Der Einfluss von Chaucers “Canterbury Tales” auf die englische 
Literatur (Marburg, 1908), pp. 57-9. Alfred Tobler, Geoffrey Chaucer's Influence in 
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in her volume on Clough.” The Cambridge History of English 
Literature finds Mari Magno “reminiscent of Chaucer.’ R. 
H. Hutton in an essay on Clough, moreover, goes farther and 
considers Clough “a modern and _ intellectualized Chaucer” 
and Mari Magno as akin to The Canterbury Tales not only in 
structure but in type of genius.® Finally Samuel Waddington in 
a volume on Clough considers the resemblances to both Crabbe 
and Chaucer but rejects the former in favor of the latter.* 

In view of these divergent opinions, it becomes necessary to 
examine Mari Magno and to determine just what elements appear 
to be derived from Crabbe and what from Chaucer. We may first 
consider Clough’s indebtedness to Crabbe. 

Clough’s decided interest in Crabbe is attested by a letter of 
five years before, November 13, 1856, wherein he declares, “I have 
been reading nearly through Crabbe lately .... There is no 
one more purely English (in the Dutch manner), no one who 
better represents the general result through the country of the last 
century. His descriptions remind even me of the things I used to 
see and hear of in my boyhood. And sometimes, though rarely, he 
bas really the highest merit e.g. Ruth in the ‘Tales of the Hall.’’’*” 

The stories as a whole—except the third, My Tale, which is 
really not a connected story at all—are more like Crabbe than 
Chaucer. They are not medieval in subject matter, nor do they 
belong to medieval genres; they are not romantic; they present 
no situations like those in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. On the other 
hand, they bear a moderate resembiance to Crabbe’s, dealing 
wih every day subjects in unadorned manner and touching 
often on the darker side of things. In manner, they vary con 
siderably, the style at times having an eighteenth century stiff- 
ness and rhetoric like Crabbe but usually being free from these 
qualities. All except the first tale are in heroic couplets, which, 





English Literature (Berne, 1905), p. 121, mentions Clough in connection with 
Chaucer without citing passages. 

53 Paula Lutonsky, A. H. Clough (Wien, 1912), pp. 52-3. 

% XIII, 104. 

% R. H. Hutton, Essays in Literary Criticism (Philadelphia, no date), p. 169. 

5 Samuel Waddington, A. H. Clough (London, 1883), pp. 276, 279-84.—Clough 
is also mentioned as ‘“‘a careful student of Chaucer” in E. P. Hammond, Chaucer, 
A Bibliographical Manual (New York, 1908), p. 154. 

57 Clough, Works, I, 228. This passage is also cited by J. I. Osborne, in A. H. 
Clough, p. 171-72. 
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in general, are more apt to be closed than Chaucer’s but less apt 
to be so than Crabbe’s. After reading all Crabbe’s poems, I 
can discover no tale which bears a striking resemblance to any 
of Clough’s, but in several instances Clough approaches Crabbe’s 
manner whether in plot or style. Clough’s tales, again, like 
Crabbe’s, usually treat of love. 

The first tale, in iambic tetrameter, does not resemble Crabbe 
notably in any respect. The second tale, on the other hand,— 
the one in which Edmund and Emma reason individually on 
whether to marry and at length do so only after he has broken 
down with overwork—is nearer in style to the eighteenth century 
and thus to Crabbe than is any other story. Some of the couplets 
written by Edmund exemplify the point. 


If light at all, can light indeed be there, 

Yet only permeate half the ambient air? 

Can the high noon be regnant in the sky, 

Yet half the land in light, and half in darkness lie? 
Can love, if love, be occupant in part, 

Hold, as it were, some chambers in the heart; 
Tenant at will of so much of the soul, 

Not lord and mighty master of the whole? 

There are who say, and say that it is well; 
Opinion all, of knowledge none can tell.** 


The names Edmund and Emma, moreover, sound like those of 
people in Crabbe’s tales, and indeed Emma occurs as the name 
of a character in at least three of them.®* Again the story ends 
with a strong moralizing passage, a sort of termination beloved 
by the didactic Crabbe. As regards theme, this tale has less action 
and more reasoning than is usual with Crabbe, though one of 
his tales is fairly similar in this respect,—a dialogue in which 
Henry and Emma discuss their loss of love and how they may 
revive their affection. 

The third tale, the series of pictures portrayed by the author, 
is wholly unlike Crabbe. The fourth story—that of the French 
governess stranded in Liverpool—has a Crabbe-like matter-of- 
factness but is far more cheerful in outcome than the “Pope in 
worsted stockings” would have made it. 


58 Works, II, 395-6. 

59 The Poetical Works of George Crabbe, edited by A. J. and R. M. Carlyle 
(Oxford, 1914), 243, 439, 482. 

8° Works of Crabbe, 439. 
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The fifth and sixth tales, though bearing no resemblance to 
Crabbe in style, are more like him in subject matter than are any 
others in Mari Magno. The fall from virtue of a husband in the 
fifth tale and his consequent pangs of conscience are of frequent 
occurrence in Crabbe’s works, but, instead of allowing him to 
become reconciled with his wife after the sickness of a child, Crabbe 
would have laid on the penalty with a willing hand. Thus his 
tale of Edward Shore, perhaps the most similar in subject matter, 
punishes the seducer of a married woman with a tormenting 
conscience, dissipation, jail, and insanity." The names of Clough’s 
hero and heroine—Edward and Jane—echo Crabbe; in fact an 
Edward occurs in two of the latter’s tales and a Jane in four.” 

Similarly, the seduction of a Highland lass by a college tutor 
in the sixth tale of Mari Magno is paralleled in Crabbe by many 
such calamities to poor girls at the hands of gentlemen. Again, 
however, Clough shows his mercifulness, for Crabbe would not 
have ended by sending the son to live with his English father, and 
Christie would have been tormented by the burning jealousy of 
her Australian husband. 

Though I have discovered no individual borrowing between 
Crabbe and Clough, then, I believe influence to have existed because 
of the plain subject matter of the Mari Magno tales and their 
treatment of love, because of several similarities in plot, and 
because of occasional ‘passages by Clough in neoclassic style. 
These similarities, since we have external evidence of Clough’s 
having read Crabbe recently with admiration, are the result, 
we may believe, not of chance but of influence. 

In discussing the relationship to Chaucer, scholars have been 
more specific than in treating that to Crabbe. They have, in 
particular, quoted individual passages of similar flavor, but they 
have not determined exactly how much of Mari Magno is in- 
fluenced by Chaucer and to what degree. 

From letters and prose works, we gather ample evidence that 
Clough knew Chaucer well. In a letter of 1853, he writes to C. E. 
Norton apropos of Professor Child’s edition of the medieval poet: 
‘Tell Child not to be too learned about his Chaucer, for my sake; 
and, above all, to make his verses scan..... People won’t read 


1 Works of Crabbe, 275. 
68 Works of Crabbe: Edward, 267, 275; Jane, 381, 445, 521, 537. 
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Chaucer against their ears.” In the next year, moreover, he 
writes to Professor Child himself and discourses learnedly for a 
whole printed page on how to mark final e’s.“ Finally, in his 
Lecture on the Development of English Literature from Chaucer to 
Wordsworth, he especially lauds the Prologue for its able description 
of medieval England and quotes some of the passage about the 
monk.® 

A study of Mari Magno itself shows just which parts range 
themselves under the banner of Chaucer: namely, the prologue, 
the links, and the third or ‘“My Tale.” The clearest way to prove 
the existence of such influence is to quote the lines in the prologue— 
lines cited by other scholars—about the clergyman. 


An English clergyman came quick and span 

In black and white—a large well-favoured man, 
Fifty years old, as near as one could guess. 

He looked the dignitary more or less. 

A rural dean, I said, he was, at least, 

Canon perhaps; at many a good man’s feast 

A guest had been, amongst the choicest there. 
Manly his voice and manly was his air: 

At the first sight you felt he had not known 
The things pertaining to his cloth alone. 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions had he been? 
Serious and calm, ’twas plain he much had seen, 
Had miscellaneous large experience had 

Of human acts, good, half and half, and bad. 
Serious and calm, yet lurked, I know not why, 
At times, a softness in his voice and eye. 

Some shade of ill a prosperous life had crossed; 
Married no doubt: a wife or child had lost? 
He never told us why he passed the sea. 


The Chaucerian influence is clearly evident in this passage in 
its nervous succintness, in compression, in giving physical details 
of the man, and in speculating about his past experiences. But, 
more than this, the very phrases ‘have a Chaucerian ring. The 
third line, for example, suggests Chaucer’s. 


83 Works, I, 214. Also quoted in C. F. E. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of 
Chaucer Criticism and Allusion (7 vols., London), III, 12. 

Works, I, 220. Also quoted in Miss Spurgeon’s work, III, 17. 

* Works, I, 337-40. Also quoted, in part, in Miss Spurgeon’s work, III, 8. 

® Works, II, 366. This passage is quoted by Waddington and Miss Lutonsky. 
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Of twenty yeer of age, he was, I gesse.*” 


Some of the clergyman’s traits seem to resemble those of Chaucer’s 
monk, and Clough’s final line exemplifies a favorite trick of 
Chaucer’s in describing characters in the Prologue,—namely, the 
addition of a new idea at the end, contained in a single line and 
somewhat by way of an afterthought.** The other two characters, 
described in lines already quoted, do not have a Chaucerian ring, 
and one line about the lawyer 


Slow rises worth in lawyer’s gown compressed®® 
is evidently a half-playful echo of Samuel Johnson’s famous line 


Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed.”° 


If, however, we consider the rest of Clough’s prologue, we notice 
a similarity in plan to that of the Canterbury Tales not noted 
before. Chaucer begins by eighteen lines describing the exquisite 
freshness of spring and the consequent joy of pilgrimages. Similarly 
Clough commences with just eighteen lines, as it happens, in which 
after saying he is on a voyage, he gives a brief account of the 
pleasure of ocean travel and the beauties of nature.” Thereafter, 
in the case of both poets, comes the portrayal of the narrators 
and then an account of how the story telling began. In Mari 
Magno, the clergyman and the lawyer discuss marriage so long 
that the New Englander bursts out in a dogmatic way evidently 
suggested by the host in the Canterbury Tales: 


“Appeal,” he said, ‘‘to me; my sentence hear. 
You’ll reason on till might and reason fail; 
My judgement is you each shall tell a tale; 
And as on marriage you can not agree, 

Of love and marriage let the stories be.’’” 


Thus, then, however unexpectedly, is James Russell Lowell 


7 Prologue, line 82. W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(Oxford, 1894), vol. 4. 
68 E.g., His eyen twinkled in his heed aright, 
As doon the sterres in the frosty night. 
This worthy limitour was cleped Huberd. (Prologue, 1. 269) 
Other examples are lines 207, 284, 410. 
8° Works, II, 367. 
7 London, |. 177. 
71 Works, II, 365. 
72 Works, II, 368. 
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pressed into the rdle of Chaucer’s host, a strange position, indeed, 
for a New England college professor. 

The links between the Mari Magno tales are evidently inspired, 
somewhat remotely, by Chaucer, for the listeners discuss the 
story briefly and the next man prepares for his tale. There are, 
however, none of those racy disputes which enliven the Canterbury 
Tales.” 

The third or “My Tale,” similarly, is indebted to Chaucer. 
Indeed the sub-title—A /a Banquette, or a Modern Pilgrimage— 
is a guide post pointing to him. In this, the poet records a journey 
by diligence in Auvergne, describes his fellow travellers, records 
a song by the conducteur and a brief tale by a priest, and finally 
relates how he himself fell asleep over the postillion’s story. The 
other voyagers on the ocean liner then press the author for an 
expected love story, but he gives them only some verses entitled 
Currente Calamo, descriptive of wayfarers in the Pyrenees. 

The Chaucerian influenced is best proved by the concise de- 
scriptions of the wayfarers, which resemble that of the clergyman 
but which, being cited by other scholars, need not be quoted here. 
The same influence continues to be evident in the fact that the 
travellers sing songs or relate episodes, in the interplay of char- 
acter, and in the humorous way in which the poet is put to sleep 
by the patois of the last teller, much as Chaucer’s Sir Topaz makes 
the host explode with impatience. The priest’s story of how a 
sick little girl is cured by the Virgin, as Miss Hertwig points out, 
may well be suggested by the Prioress’ Tale,“ and the mention 
of Chaucer in the link after the poet’s tale,” which she also re- 
marks on, is surely significant of the direction Clough’s thoughts 
were going. Finally in the conducteur’s song of how, though old, 
he has fallen in love with a young girl, occurs the line 


But now! midwinter to be matched with May! 


% The Tales of the Hall, the only series by Crabbe to have a framework, are 
quite unlike Mari Magno in this respect. At the beginning of them, we have a long, 
rather abstract account of the elder brother George, his opinions, and the purchase 
of the hall, and, thereafter, an account of the younger brother Richard, ending 
with his visit on George. Later, the customary procedure is for Richard to see 
some strange personage at the beginning of each division of the poem and for 
George, consequentiy, to recount the individual’s history. 

™ Works, I, 407. 

® Works, I1, 411. Miss Hertwig notes these points in Der Einfluss von Chaucers 
“Canterbury Tales’ auf die englische Literatur, 57-59, 
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a line, though not noted before, clearly reminiscent of the tale of 
January and May in Chaucer.” 

Having traced what the various parts of Mari Magno owe to 
Crabbe and Chaucer, I am tempted to conclude this study by 
speculating in what order these influences became operative, 
what Clough’s aims were in different stages of composition. 

Mrs. Clough in the memoir informs us that her husband wrote 
the first and perhaps the second tale on his journey for health 
to Greece and Constantinople from mid April to June, 1861. 
All the rest, except the last, were composed in southern France, 
where he travelled alone from July to mid-September, and the 
last was written in Italy during his final illness.”’ 

Of the tales, the first is different from the rest in being much 
longer,”® in being divided into numbered parts, in using iambic 
tetrameter instead of pentameter, and in being written in the 
first person, whereas all the others except ‘““My Tale” are in the 
third person. Thus in writing this first tale, Clough has evidently 
not yet got into his stride in the series. Very likely indeed, he 
wrote it as an independent narrative like the Bothie, quite without 
thought of a collection. It is only with the second tale, which I 
have shown to be much closer to Crabbe than was the first, that 
the influence of that author clearly becomes operative. 

Even more different from the others is “My Tale.” The New 
Englander, in verses which I have already quoted from the intro- 
duction, suggested that stories be told about love and marriage, 
and all but this tale are on these subjects. Again, though all the 
other stories have a distinct plot, this has not; it is a mere string of 
descriptions of people with unrelated characteristic actions. 
Finally, it is entirely too similar to the general prologue of Mari 
Magno. In both, different people are described in brief, Chaucerian 
wise, and, in both, these people give recitations, though in the 
third tale these are only a song by the conducteur, a brief episode 
by a priest, and the postillion’s attempt at a story which puts 
the poet to sleep. In view, then, of these facts, I believe that, 
when he wrote this tale, Clough had not yet written the general 
prologue and had not even conceived it. On the other hand, I 
believe that the writing of this little travel sketch suggested the 

® Works, II, 406. 

™ Works, 1, 51-3. Currente Calamo was written, we are told in a letter, on 
August 13, 1861. (I, 267.) Clough died November 13. 

™ The length of the tales is 22, 7, 8, 2, 8 and 13 pages respectively. 
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Chaucerian framework for the whole series of Crabbe-like tales 
or that, as is possible, he may have begun this for the general 
framework of the series, but finding the characters unsuitable 
to the stories he wished to relate, finished it differently and made 
it a tale. In either case, I think, the prologue and links were 
written after ““My Tale.” 

““My Tale,” likewise, breaks in the middle. It is a unified ac- 
count of a diligence journey till the poet is put to sleep.”® Then the 
other passengers on the ocean liner pester the speaker to tell them 
of a love affair which they think he has had with a French peasant 
beauty, but he gives them only Currente Calamo, the descriptive 
verses about wayfarers in the Pyrenees. If one wishes to adopt 
some such theory as I have sketched for the third tale’s origin, 
one might well hold tbat this latter half of the tale was tacked on 
to make the account of the diligence journey fit as well as possible 
among the stories of love and marriage told by the ocean voyagers. 
If this is so, the device was perhaps the best that could be hit 
upon at the time, and the tales were never revised. 

Mari Magno, then, is made up of numerous elements drawn 
from Clough’s own life,—his experiences, his acquaintances, his 
own character. The poet composed the narratives on the general 
pattern of Crabbe’s tales, but, after getting well under way, he was 
impelled by the influence of Chaucer to write a framework and one 
story after the manner of the Canterbury Tales. 


ALBERT MorRTON TURNER 
University of Maine 


79 Works, II, 408. 














XXIV 
BROWNING AND HIGHER CRITICISM 


MID the shifting cross currents of religious controversy 
in England during the middle years of the nineteenth century, 
there are few points of view equal in freshness and interest to 
that of Browning. Nor among his brother poets of the Victorian 
age is there one whose work throws more light on the typical 
attitude of the English mind in relation to philosophy and religion. 
Individualism, subjectivity, lack of systematic development, 
absence of radicalism,—attributes which have been singled out 
as eminently. characteristic of English speculative thought in the 
nineteenth century'—are strikingly illustrated in Browning’s 
representation of the religious problems of the mid-Victorian era. 
Though Browning’s religious views were not, in the traditional 
sense, orthodox, his attitude towards Higher Criticism, with what 
he conceived to be its rationalistic interpretation of Christianity, 
was one of clearly marked antagonism. That this hostility, first 
expressed in Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day, 1850, continued to 
the close of his life, is shown by the following anecdote concerning 
the poet, in which Mrs. Humphry Ward refers to his disapproval 
of the liberal theology of Robert Elsmere: 


He did not like Robert Elsmere, which appeared the year before his 
death; and I was told a striking story by a common friend of his and mine, 
who was present at a discussion of the book at a literary house. Browning, 
said my friend, was of the party. The discussion turned on the divinity of 
Christ. After listening awhile, Browning repeated, with some passion, the 
anecdote of Charles Lamb in conversation with Leigh Hunt, on the subject 
of “Persons one would wish to have seen”; when, after ranging through 
literature and philosophy, Lamb added: “But without mentioning a name 
that once put on a semblance of mortality .... there is only one other 
Person. If Shakespeare was to come into the room, we should rise up to 


1 Cf. John Theodore Merz, A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century (Edinburgh and London, 1914), IV, 360-363. In a note on page 363, Merz 
stresses the importance of the contribution of the great English poets of the nine- 
teenth century to religious thought, as follows: “.... Imaginative writers, such 
notably as Tennyson and Robert Browning, who have, together with Wordsworth, 
perhaps more than any other writers, not only supplied thoughtful minds in this 
country with as much philosophy of religion as they required or could assimilate, 
but exhibit more than any others those specific characteristics of British thought 
which are so difficult for the foreigner to get hold of.” 
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meet him; but if that Person was to come into it, we should fall down and 
try to kiss the hem of His garment.’” 


Although Mrs. Ward was apparently unaware of it, there are 
other instances recorded of Browning’s quotation of these words 
of Lamb. One, in particular, occurs twelve years before the oc- 
casion to which he alludes. In a letter written in 1876, as a mes- 
sage of comfort to a woman who believed herself to be dying, the 
poet, while dwelling on the evidences for the power and love of 
God, speaks of his soul having been thrilled to its depth by the 
convictions of certain men of genius regarding the person of 
Christ. Illustrating this statement he writes: 


As when Napoleon, shutting up the New Testament, said of Christ: 
“Do you know that I am an understander of men? Well, He was no man!” 
(“‘Savez-vous que je me connais en hommes? Eh bien, celui-la ne fat pas 
un homme.”) Or as when Charles Lamb, in a gay fancy with some 
friends as to how he and they would feel if the greatest of the dead were to 
appear suddenly in flesh and blood once more, on the final suggestion, 
“And if Christ entered this room?”’ changed his manner at once, and 
stuttered out, as his manner was when moved, ‘‘You see, if Shakespeare 
entered, we should all rise, if He appeared we must kneel.’’ 


While the reasons for Browning’s dislike of Higher Criticism 
are more complex than at first appear, his antagonism may in 
part be attributed to the influence of historical environment. 
As contrasted with the liberal tendencies of Continental thought, 
insularity and conservatism dominated English theology from 
1800 to 1860. The vast majority of Browning’s fellow countrymen 
were totally ignorant of the aims and methods of Biblical Criticism. 
The rank and file of the clergy stoutly adhered to the traditional 
view of the verbal and mechanical inspiration of the Scriptures. 
Writing to Julius Hare in 1835—the year of the publication of 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu—Thomas Arnold notes as one of the objects 
of a proposed Theological Review: ‘“‘To make some beginnings of 


2A Writer's Recollections (London, 1918), II, 59-60. 

3 From a letter dated May 11, 1876. This was printed in The Nonconformist, 
1890, and in Letters from Robert Browning to Various Correspondents, Edited by 
Thos. J. Wise, 1895, I, 35-38. See also Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s statement with 
regard to Browning: “He has repeatedly written or declared in the words of Charles 
Lamb: ‘If Christ entered the room I should fall on my knees’; and again, in those 
of Napoleon: ‘I am an understander of men, and He was no man.’ He has even 
added: ‘If he had been, he would have been an imposter’.”” Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning (London, 1908), p. 303. 
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Biblical Criticism, which, as far as relates to the Old Testament, 
is in England almost nonexistent.’* In 1841, Connop Thirlwall— 
who had previously declared that at Oxford a knowledge of 
German exposed a divine to the suspicion of heterodoxy—wrote 
to a correspondent: ‘There is no English theological journal 
connected with the Church, which does not studiously keep its 
readers in the dark as to everything that is said and done in 
German theology.’”® 

Nor, despite the broadening influence of Essays and Reviews, 
was the situation changed essentially, so far as the popular mind 
was concerned, by the time of the publication of Colenso’s The 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined and Renan’s 
La Vie de Jésus in the eighteen sixties. In 1861, the Vicar of St. 
Mary the Virgin preached a series of sermons at Oxford against 
Essays and Reviews, in which, as has been wittily said, he smote 
the “seven champions” of these heretical treatises with “the 
jawbone of an ass.”’ During the course of his fiery philippics he 
asserts: 


The Bible is none other than “the voice of Him that sitteth upon the 
Throne! ‘Every book of it—every chapter of it—every verse of it—every 
syllable of it—(where are we to stop?) every /etter of it—is the direct 
utterance of the most High! The Bible is none other than the Word of 
God—not some part of it more, some part of it less, but all alike, the 
utterance of Him who sitteth upon the Throne—absolute—faultless— 
unerring—supreme.*® 


In 1864, eleven thousand clergymen signed the Oxford Declara- 
tion on inspiration and eternal punishment, in which they pledge 
themselves to accept “without reserve or qualification the in- 
spiration and Divine authority of the whole canonical Scriptures 
as, not only containing, but being the Word of God.” In the same 
year, a British reviewer sounds the following note of warning to 
the public: 

Heresy is creeping in through very narrow meshes. We have the poison 
of the Essays and Reviews creeping in through the veins of the talented, 
the philosophical, and the learned; we have the false arithmetic of Colenso 


‘ Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold (Sth 
ed., London, 1845), I, 404. 

5 From a letter of 1841 in Letters Literary, &c., p. 175. 

* John William Burgon, Inspiration and Interpretation, p. 89. The passage is 
cited as quoted in Colenso’s The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined, 
p. 46. 
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making the books of Moses a cunningly devised fable; we have Renan’s 
“History of Christ,” in which our Savior is painted in terms so beautiful 
as to make him a moon-eyed enthusiast and an unworthy imposter. Are 
these the times in which we are to remove the landmarks of our fathers?’ 


In 1875, Robertson Smith’s article on the Bible in the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, was received, as Edmund 
Gosse has put it, “with a howl of horror,” and led to its author’s 
expulsion from his chair of Biblical Exegesis at Aberdeen in 1881. 
Even as late as 1890, the great English statesman Gladstone, in 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture, strove to show that, 
despite the discoveries of modern science and the results of his- 
torical criticism, the early chapters of Genesis were infallible. 

Nor was the distrust of such writers as Strauss and Renan 
confined to the orthodox and conservative. Many of the intel- 
lectual pioneers of liberal theology in England were repelled by 
the rationalistic temper of German criticism. Neither the critico- 
historical group of English liberals represented by Thomas Arnold 
and the Oriel Noetics, nor the philosophical group represented 
by Frederick Denison Maurice and the followers of Coleridge, 
were prepared to subscribe to the findings of the Leben Jesu and 
the Vie de Jésus. Though denounced by Newman as a free thinker, 
on account of his acceptance of degrees of inspiration in the Old 
Testament, Arnold, in 1839, expressed his abhorrence of the 
teachings of the Tiibingen School. Amongst various symptoms 
of the distressed state of the Church, he notes: 


And the Zurich Government putting Strauss forward as an instructor of 
Christians! It is altogether so sad, that if I were vo allow myself to dwell 
upon it, I think it would utterly paralyse me. I could sit still and pine and 
die.® 

In like manner, Maurice, who was dismissed from King’s 
College, in 1853, on account of the ‘dangerous tendency” of his 
opinions on the doctrine of eternal punishment, was violently 
repelled by Bishop Colenso’s rationalistic examination of the 
Hexateuch. In a letter to Llewellyn Davies he says: 


The pain which Colenso’s book has caused me is more than I can tell 
you. I used nearly your words. “It is the most purely negative criticism 
I ever read,” in writing to him.® 


7 Cited as quoted in R. M. Wenley’s “Some Lights on the British Idealistic 
Movement in the Nineteenth Century,” Amer. Jour. of Theol., July 1901. 

* Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, op. cit., II, 175. 

* Frederick Maurice, The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice (London, 1884), 
I, 423. 
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Even Matthew Arnold, a champion of disinterested criticism 
and a free lance in theology, ranged himself with the opponents 
of Colenso, and regarded his work as an unwarranted introduction 
of the minutie of science into the sphere of religious truth.' 

Through their more intimate knowledge of German philosophy 
and Biblical scholarship, the younger group of Broad Churchmen 
were more sympathetic with the outlook of the Tiibingen school 
than Thomas Arnold or Maurice. The publication of Essays and 
Reviews in 1860 constitutes a landmark in the history of English 
theology. As Pfleiderer says: “The storm which this collection 
of theological essays by various authors called up in England had 
great similarity with the commotion produced in Germany by 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu.”"' Yet even these polemical papers indicate 
the difference between English thought of the most advanced 
type on the central dogmas of religion and the more radical views 
of Strauss and Renan. The spirit of free inquiry is tempered by 
an instinctive absence of revolutionary sentiment, and progress 
is conjoined with that innate reverence for the past so embedded 
in the English character. 

Were the religious attachments of Browning between 1850 
and 1870 such as would incline him to take a more liberal and 
sympathetic view of the writings of Strauss and Renan than that 
of the average educated English layman? In an article entitled 
“Robert Browning’s ‘Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day’ und ‘Das 
Leben Jesu’ von D. F. Strauss,” Fraulein Kithe Géritz declares: 
“Aus dem Geiste der Broad Church Movement ist Browning’s 
‘Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day’ geboren.”’” But the poet opposed 
the representative Broad Church Essays and Reviews and Colenso’s 
The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined as vigor- 
ously as he did the more drastic works of Strauss and Renan. 
Witness the following verses from Gold Hair published in Dramatis 
Persone, 1864: 


The candid incline to surmise of late 

That the Christian faith proves false, I find; 
For our Essays-and-Reviews’ debate 

Begins to tell on the public mind, 
And Colenso’s words have weight: 


10 See Matthew Arnold’s strictures on Colenso in two articles in Macmillan’s 
Magazine (Jan. and Feb, 1863), and in his Essay on the Function of Criticism (1865). 

" Otto Pfleiderer, The Development of Theology in Germany since Kant, and its 
Progress in Great Britain since 1825 (tr. by J. F. Smith), London, 1890, p. 387. 

12 Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, CXLVII, 203. 
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I still, to suppose it true, for my part, 
See reasons and reasons; this, to begin: 

’Tis the faith that launched point-blank her dart 
At the head of a lie—taught Original Sin, 

The Corruption of Man’s Heart (vv. 141-150). 


Nor, as we have seen, was he any more friendly to Robert Els- 
mere, a book which might truly be said to have been born out of 
the spirit of the Broad Church Movement. So far as Browning 
can be claimed by a religious party, his affiliations lie with the 
Evangelicals rather than with the Broad Churchmen. The poet’s 
family traditions were Nonconformist. His mother had been 
brought up in the Scottish kirk, but for the last forty-three years 
of her life she was a devout member of the Independent congre- 
gation meeting for worship at York Street, Walworth. His father, 
originally an Anglican, joined the same congregation in 1820. 
Browning’s marriage in 1846 with Elizabeth Barrett, whose 
nonconformist traditions and sympathies were at least as strong 
as his own, strengthened these early associations. If Mrs. Browning 
could speak of her husband as having “‘the blood of all the Puritans 
in him,” she could refer to herself as one of “those schismatiques 
of Amsterdam’’—holders of the Independent church principle— 
whom Dr. Donne would have put into the dykes. The corre- 
pondence between the two is ample evidence, that, however far 
their religious views outreach the literal and crude puritanism of 
a “Mount Zion” chapel meeting, they are of the spiritual lineage 
of the Evangelical Movement." It is significant that the narrator 
in Christmas-Eve finds more of the love of Christ in the baldest 
form of Protestant worship than in the splendour of the midnight 
mass at St. Peter’s, or in the intellectual analysis of Christianity 
by the professor of Géttingen. Nor can it be doubted that Brown- 
ing declares his own preference for a simple and unritualistic 
type of service in the lines: 


My heart does best to receive in meekness 
That mode of worship, as most to his mind, 
Where earthly aids being cast behind, 

His All in All appears serene 


13 See The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett (N. Y. and 
Lond., 1889), I, 145, 147: II, 427, 434. Cf. “Mrs. Browning’s Religious Opinions 
as Expressed in Three Letters”’ cited in Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, 
II, 123-142. 
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With the thinnest human veil between, 
Letting the mystic lamps, the seven, 

The many motions of his spirit, 

Pass, as they list, to earth from heaven.“ 


Such influence as Evangelical pietism had upon Browning’s 
attitude towards Biblical Criticism was negative in two respects. 
Notwithstanding the important contribution of Protestant Evan- 
gelicalism to the spiritual life of England, it lacked breadth and 
freedom of thought. Regarding the Scriptures as a sacred talisman 
and devoted to a clear cut but narrow system of doctrinal ideas, 
the Evangelicals produced no work of the first order in theology, 
and they were more unwilling than any other party to abandon 
the theory of verbal inspiration. In their eyes, Higher Criticism 
was an attack on the very citadel of Protestant faith and a synonym 
for rationalism and infidelity. While Browning, as is shown by 
his views on the Atonement and eternal punishment, was far 
from being a rigid Calvinist, he could scarcely fail to be influenced 
by that deep-seated distrust of Biblical Criticism felt by the 
religious party with which he was most closely allied. But the 
most vital way in which the poet’s nonconforming traditions 
affected his attitude towards the historical criticism of the New 
Testament and the origins of Christianity, was through their 
limitation of his education. Up to the year 1854 no dissenter 
could take a degree at Cambridge, and no dissenter could even 
matriculate at Oxford. As a consequence, Browning’s University 
education was limited to a single term in 1828-1829, at the newly 
founded University of London. During the formative years of 
his life, he missed that intimate contact with leaders and tendencies 
of religious thought which a University residence would have given 
him. Had Browning gone to Oxford in 1828, he would have been 
in touch with the germinating forces that afterwards bore fruit 
in the Broad and High Church Movements. Oriel, in particular, 
under the brilliant leadership of Copleston, who was Provost 
from 1814 to 1828, was the nursery of seedlings destined to produce 


4 Christmas-Eve, XXII, 66-73. Browning’s own religious observance was in 
keeping with this declaration. In 1885, he wrote to W. G. Kingsland: “I frequently 
attended the service at Mr. Jones’ Chapel about twenty years ago.” The place 
of worship referred to is Bedford Chapel, London. In Normandy, the poet went 
to a French reformed service with Milsand. In Venice he often attended a chapel 
of the Waldenseans. His son was baptised in the church of the French Lutherans 
at Florence. 
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such different flowerings as Tracts for the Times and Essays and 
Reviews. Here, while Newman was beginning his memorable 
ministry at St. Mary’s and Keble writing The Christian Year, 
Whately, Thomas Arnold, and Hampden were bringing a new 
breath of intellectual freedom into the Church of England. The 
Oriel Noetics were pioneers in the field of liberal theology. Yet, 
through their emphasis on the progressive character of divine 
revelation, they were laying the foundations for a study of the 
Bible based upon critical and historical principles. Had Browning 
become an Oxford student in the eighteen-twenties, Oriel and 
Whately might have meant to him what Balliol and Jowett meant 
to Matthew Arnold in the eighteen-forties. It is significant to 
note, in this connection, that it was not until 1850, seventeen 
years after the publication of the first Tract and the initiation of 
the Oxford Movement, that the doctrinal controversies of the era 
find an echo in his poetry. 

Apart from the important, though somewhat vague and inde- 
terminate influence of Protestant Nonconformity on Browning’s 
religious views, he cannot be classified as a follower of any particu- 
lar movement or tendency in English theology. He stands, neces- 
sarily, in general relationships to the religious background of 
the mid-Victorian epoch. But to regard Browning’s representation 
of Christianity as the mere by-product of his historical environ- 
ment is to miss its flavour and distinction. So far from reflecting 
the influence of a school or body of theological opinion, he is 
typically English in the rugged individuality of his thought. 
His approach to the problems of religion is inseparably bound 
up with the characteristic attitudes of mind, or dispositions of 
spirit, traceable throughout his poetry. As has been said: “It is 
not as a creed, still less as a body of religious opinion, that Christi- 
anity attracts Browning. It is as a living experience that its spell 
is potent.” The “incidents in the development of a soul’ with 
which he is primarily concerned, centre about the paradox that 
man is a being in whom the claims and purposes of the finite and 
infinite, body and soul, flesh and spirit, time and eternity, meet 
and must each receive due recognition. While, from one point of 
view, life must be an unceasing aspiration in pursuit of an infinite 
ideal, from another it must be a continuous stooping to a world of 
weakness and finitude. Justice must be done to the natural and 


4% Cited from The Quarterly Review, CLXX (1890), 492-493. 
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human as well as to the mystic and divine aspect of personality. 
Likewise, it must be borne in mind that Browning frequently 
attains to the cardinal truths of Christian faith in undogmatic 
fashion, by regarding these as a corollary to what has been called 
“the richest vein of pure ore’’ in his poetry, his view of the nature 
and function of love. In the poet’s philosophy of life—for it may 
reasonably be called that—with its profound sense of human 
experience as poised between the absolute and the relative, lay 
a natural channel of approach to the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation. 

The direct references of Browning to Biblical Criticism lie in 
a group of poems published between 1850 and 1870. These are, 
Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day, 1850; Bishop Blougram’s A pology, 
1855; Gold Hair, 1864; A Death in the Desert, 1864; Epilogue to 
Dramatic Persone, 1864. With this group should be linked certain 
writings which deal with evidences for the Incarnation and thus 
practically involve the issues of Biblical Criticism. The most 
important of these are, The Pope, in The Ring and the Book, 1869; 
The Sun in Ferishtah’s Fancies, 1884; With Bernard De Mandeville, 
in Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in their Day, 
1887. The following poems allude to the theme of the Incarnation 
in a more general way: Saul, X-X1X, 1855; An Epistle containing 
the Strange Medical Experience of Karshish the Arab Physician, 
1855; Cleon, 1855, A Pillar at Sebzevar, 1884. 

Browning was married in 1846 and the influence of the devout 
religious spirit of his wife may be discerned in the composition of 
Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day. But the: primary reason for his 
vivid sketches of Evangelical nonconformity, Roman Catholic 
ritualism, and German criticism, in this poem, lies in the pressure 
of the religious controversies which were rife in England around 
the year 1850. In particular, the description of the teaching of 
the German professor at the University of Géttingen is, under a 
thin dramatic disguise, the expression of Browning’s own reaction 
to the writings of Strauss and his followers. The publication of 
the Leben Jesu in 1835 was an epoch making event in the history 
of Biblical Criticism, and the theological upheaval that followed 
in its wake may be traced in a variety of ways. Beginning, in 
England, with Charles Hennell’s Jnquiry concerning the Origin 
of Christianity, 1838, it gave rise to a continuous series of books 
and articles. Amongst the more important writings that reflect 
the influence of Strauss’s work, in the decade of Browning’s Christ- 
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mas-Eve and Easter-Day, are Theodore Parker’s The Transient 
and Permanent in Christianity, 1841; J. A. Froude’s Shadows of 
the Clouds, 1847, and The Nemesis of Faith, 1849; Arthur Hugh 
Clough’s Epi-Strauss-ium and Easter-Day, 1849; Francis New- 
man’s The Soul, 1849 and Phases of Faith, 1850; William Rathbone 
Greg’s The Creed of Christendom, 1851. While the classical English 
version of the Leben Jesu was that of George Eliot in 1846, it was 
not the first translation of the book. As early as 1841, John 
Sterling writes: But the oddest sign of the Times, I know, is a 
cheap Translation of Strauss’s Leben Jesu, now publishing in 
numbers, and said to be circulating far and wide.’"* Two years 
before this, Sterling had read much of this critical life of Jesus 
and foresaw the effect of it on the thought of his generation. In a 
letter of 1839 he tells Carlyle: ‘‘In this way I have gone through 
a good deal of Strauss’s Book; which is exceedingly clever and 
clear-headed; with more of insight and less of destructive rage 
than I expected. It will work deep and far, in such a time as 
ours.”"'? The wide circulation of the Leben Jesu in the eighteen- 
forties is attested to by one of the leaders of the Oxford Move- 
ment. In 1843, W. G. Ward!* noted that Strauss’s work is selling 
more than any other book. 

In considering Browning’s references to :Higher Criticism in 
Christmas-Eve and elsewhere, it must be remembered that he 
writes as an artist, not as a theologian, and that he deals with the 
facts of religion in an individualistic and untechnical way. By 
comparison with the equipment of such English men of letters as 
Coleridge and Carlyle, his knowledge of the historical and philoso- 
phical backgrounds of Biblical criticism was slight. According to 
Mrs. Orr, Browning professed his ignorance of German philosophy, 
being ‘‘emphatic in his assurance that he knew neither the German 
philosophers nor their reflection in Coleridge, who would have 
seemed a likely medium between them and him.’® Yet in 1843 
he writes to Domett that he reads German tolerably and is using 
Schlegel and Tieck’s translation of Shakespeare to aid him in the 

16 Thomas Carlyle, The Life of John Sterling (London, 1851), p. 271. 

17 Tbid., p. 243. 

18 Tdeal of a Christian Church, 1843, p. 266. 

19 Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Life and Letters of Robert Browning (rev. ed.; London, 
1908), p. 100. See also the statement in Mrs. Orr’s A Handbook to Browning’s Works, 
that Browning “has no bond of union with the German philosophers but the natural 


tendencies of his own mind,” and “resembles Hegel, Fichte, or Schelling... . by 
the purely creative impulse which has met their thoughts.” 
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study of the language.”® Again, he informs Domett that certain 
quarterlies contain articles on Leibnitz, Spinoza, and Descartes.”! 
The evidence seems to show that Browning was not completely 
ignorant of German thought, as Mrs. Orr has represented. On the 
other hand, his acquaintance with it was, indisputably, superficial 
and sporadic. It could not have enabled him to meet a writer like 
Strauss on his own grounds, nor does he attempt to do so. The ar- 
guments used to refute the conclusions of the Gottingen professor, 
in Christmas-Eve, are those of the ordinary “‘Christian’’ man, rather 
than those of the theological expert. At the same time, the native 
power and insight of the poet’s mind, conjoined with the emotional 
intuitions of genius, enable him to throw illuminating flashes on the 
problems of the religious consciousness. 

In his apologia for Christianity in sections XV-XVII of Christ- 
mas-Eve, Browning takes a general survey of the rationalistic 
tendencies of the day. The professor of Géttingen is an imaginative 
creation and therefore not to be identified arbitrarily with any 
particular critic of the German school. Yet the fact that the 
Leben Jesu was a storm centre of controversy in the eighteen- 
fifties, and the references to the ‘“Myth of Christ” in the text of 
the poem, make it unmistakably evident that the poet has Strauss 
in mind. In the lines, 


It matters little for the name 
So the idea be left the same (Christmas Eve, XV, 25-26). 


the distinction which Strauss draws between the transient and 
the permanent elements in Christianity is clearly indicated. But 
in the general outline of the Christmas-Eve discourse, lines of 
demarcation between various critics of a rationalistic temper are 
blurred. Starting with the premises of Strauss, the Géttingen 
professor draws conclusions which resemble those of Comte and 
Matthew Arnold rather than those set forth in the Leben Jesu 
and the Vergdngliches und Bleibendes in Christentum. With Hegel’s 
conception of the relationship between idea and reality in mind, 
Strauss regarded the doctrine of Christ’s divinity as unaffected by 
the results of Biblical Criticism. His position is plainly stated in 
the preface to the first German edition of his life of Jesus, where 
he writes: 


2 Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, Robert Browning and Alfred Domett (Lond. 1906), p. 52. 
1 Ibid., p. 57. 
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The author is aware that the essence of the Christian faith is perfectly 
independent of his criticism. The supernatural birth of Christ, his miracles, 
his resurrection and ascension, remain eternal truths, whatever doubts 
may be cast on their reality as historical facts. 


It is this.distinction—made more explicit in the Vergdngliches 
und Bleibendes im Christentum—between the symbolic and tem- 
porally conditioned representation of the Incarnation in the 
historical life of Jesus and its absolute realisation in the Christ 
of religious consciousness, that is pivotal in Strauss’s thought. 
Apart from the initial reference to the contrast between “‘name”’ 
and “idea,” no allusion is made in Christmas-Eve to the philosophi- 
cal implications that lie back of Strauss’s “mythical theory.” 
The conclusions of the professor in his lecture room at Géttingen 
are frankly rationalistic. He does not attempt, in the spirit of 
Strauss, to substitute a metaphysical for a historical concept of 
“the God in Christ.”” On the contrary he dispels the myth of 
Christ’s divinity to disclose 


A Man!—a right true man, however, 
Whose work was worthy a man’s endeavour (Christmas Eve, XV, 37-38). 


Thus Christ becomes a purely human figure whose virtue lies 
in his teaching rather than in the uniqueness of his person, and 
religion is reduced to “morality touched with emotion.” 

Without attempting to weigh historical evidences, or to con- 
sider specifically the problems of miracle and revelation, Browning 
attacks this position on several grounds. In the first place, he 
regards it as inconsistent with the claim of Christ to be divine 
and “one with the Creator.” In the second place he feels that it 
is wholly inadequate to satisfy the craving of the religious con- 
sciousness. It is not a mere knowledge of God’s truth, but power 
to act upon such knowledge that is the supreme need of humanity. 

A moral code or a body of teaching lacks the spiritual dynamic 


.... to furnish a motive and injunction 
For practising what we know already (Christmas Eve, XVII, 24-25) 


This can only be supplied through the enkindling and trans- 
figuring power of a divine personality operative in the lives of 
men. As Browning phrases it: 


2 Cited from the 6th ed. of George Eliot’s translation of Strauss’s Das Leben 
Jesu (London, 1913), p. xxx. 
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Morality to the uttermost 

Supreme in Christ as we all confess, 

Why need we prove would avail no jot 

To make him God, if God he were not? 
What is the point where himself lays stress? 
Does the precept run “Believe in good, . 
In justice, truth, now understood 

For the first time?”’—or, ‘‘Believe in me, 
Who lived and died, yet essentially 

Am Lord of Life?’’ 


While Cleon, Saul X-XIX, and The Epistle of Karshish deal 
with the Christian concept of the Incarnation in a general way, 
the only direct allusion in the poetry of Browning between 1850 
and 1864 to contemporary Biblical Criticism occurs in Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology. Here Cardinal Wiseman, under a thin dis- 
guise, is placed in limbo between St. Paul and Luther as types of 
ardent faith and Strauss as a type of “bold unbelief.’”* Here, 
too, curiously enough, that argument for faith in the Christian 
Revelation based upon the relativity and fallible character of 
human knowledge, on which Browning was afterwards to lay so 
much stress, first makes its appearance in the ingenious web of 
casuistry woven by his subtle prelate. 


% Tbid., XVII, 30-39. Fraulein Kathe Goritz draws attention to an interesting 
parallel between these lines and the following passage from Coleridge’s Aids to 
Reflection : 

“Did Christ come from Heaven, did the Son of God leave the glory which he 
had with his Father before the world began, only to shew us a way to life, to teach 
truths, to tell us of a resurrection? Or saith he not, J am the way—I am the truth— 
I am the resurrection and the life?” 

In view of the seminal influence of Aids to Reflection on the religious thought 
of minds as various as those of John Sterling, Frederick Maurice, Cardinal Newman 
and John Stuart Mill, it is possible that Browning may have been directly indebted 
to Coleridge’s work. On the other hand, Mrs. Orr has stated that he “was emphatic 
in his assertion that he knew neither the German philosophers nor their reflection in 
Coleridge.” In any event, since the argument for Christ’s divinity based on his life 
as the essence of his revelation is as frequently used by Tractarian and Evangelical 
writers as by Coleridge and Maurice, it does little to support Friulein Goritz’s 
contention, “‘Aus dem Geiste der Broad Church Movement ist Browning’s ‘Christ- 
mas-Eve and Easter-Day’ geboren.’’ Perhaps the most elaborate example in 
English theology of a vein of thought similar to that in which Browning contrasts 
“mere morality” with “the God in Christ” is to be found in the Bampton Lectures 
of the High Churchman Canon Liddon, The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and in his Some Elements of Religion. 

% Cf. Bishop Blougram’s Apology, II, 578-595. 
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The publication of Dramatis Persone in 1864 coincides in 
point of time with the signing of the Oxford Declaration by eleven 
thousand clergymen of the establishment. It was a restless and 
troubled epoch in the religious thought of England, when the 
theological controversies stirred up by Biblicai Criticism were 
reaching an acute stage. The printing of Essays and Reviews in 
1860, followed by Colenso’s rationalistic work on the Hexateuch 
in 1862, provoked a storm of hostility in orthodox circles. This was 
widened and intensified by the publication of Renan’s La Vie de 
Jésus in 1863. The popular and dramatic qualities of Renan’s 
book ensured its rapid circulation. With the possible exception 
of Strauss’s Das Leben Jesu, no work in the whole range of Higher 
Criticism caused such an immediate sensation, or became the 
focus of such heated controversy. The book was published on 
June 23, 1863 and in November of the same year sixty-five thousand 
copies had been sold” 

Browning’s interest in the problems of Biblical Criticism that 
were agitating the religinus thought of England in the eighteen- 
sixties, is strikingly revealed in Dramatis Persone. Reference has 
already been made to his outspoken criticism of Essays and 
Reviews and the writings of Bishop Colenso, as voiced in Gold 
Hair, one of the minor pieces in this collection. In the Epilogue 
to Dramatis Persone, Renan is one of the three speakers, and the 
subject of the poem is Browning’s assertion of the essential divinity 
of Christ, in answer to what he regards as the thoroughly negative 
conclusions of the French theologian. 

With the single exception of the Pope’s monologue in The Ring 
and the Book, A Death in the Desert is the most elaborate and 
closely reasoned apologia for Christianity throughout Browning’s 
poetry. In common with Christmas-Eve the poem deals with the 
general idea of Christ’s divinity, but it also treats of the origins 
of Christianity, the question of miracles, and the historical de- 
velopment of the Christian faith. A Death in the Desert is Brown- 
ing’s most direct rejoinder to the attack made upon the historical 
basis of Christianity by the critics of the Tiibingen school. Here, 
as in Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day, the influence of Strauss’s 
Das Leben Jesu is unmistakable. 

Does the poem also echo the turmoil of the second great inbreak 
of religious controversy reaching England from continental shores 
during the lifetime of Browning? In view of the allusion to Renan 
in the Epilogue to Dramatis Persone and the extraordinary furore 
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stirred up by La Vie de Jésus in 1863, it is tempting to hazard 
the inference that the polemical elements in A Death in the Desert 
were aimed in part at Renan’s famous book. 

Such a conjecture, however, runs contrary to a statement 
made by the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies at a meeting of the Browning 
Society on February 25, 1887. In the minutes of the discussion 
that succeeded the reading of Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook’s paper 
on A Death in the Desert, a digest is made of Mr. Davies’ remarks 
as follows: 


The poem was published in the ‘‘Dramatis Personz,’”’ which came out 
soon after Renan’s “Life of Jesus’—and consequently many people 
imagined it referred to that. But Browning wrote the poem long prior to 
the publication of Renan’s work; and he thought Mrs. Glazebrook was 
right in assuming it to be an answer to Strauss; for in reading it we can 
see that Browning recognizes all the force of that destructive writer’s 
reasoning.” 

Though many of the poems included in Dramatis Persone 
may have been written anywhere between 1855 and 1864, this 
is the only statement to my knowledge, that definitely places the 
composition of A Death in the Desert prior to the year 1863. All 
other testimony leads to the conclusion of Sir Frederic Kenyon 
regarding this poem that “no direct evidence of its date remains.” 
There is, however, in the recently published letters of Browning 
to Isa Blagden, an important passage which throws light on his 
attitude towards Renan’s La Vie de Jésus and fixes the date of 
his first reading of the work. Ina letter to Miss Blagden of Novem- 
ber 19, 1863, he writes as follows: 


I have just read Renan’s Book, and find it weaker and less honest than 
I was led to expect. I am glad it is written; if he thinks he can prove what 
he says, he has fewer doubts on the subject than I, but mine are none of 


% Browning Society Papers, Vol. II, Pt. III. Cited from the “Abstract” of the 
Forty-eighth Meeting. 

* References in the letters of Browning make it evident that a number of the 
poems printed in Dramatis Persone were composed in the later part of his Italian 
period before the death of his wife in 1861. On the other hand, Edmund Gosse is 
of the opinion that the greater part of Dramatis Persone was written at the village 
of Ste. Marie, near Pornic, Brittany, where the poet spent the summers of 1862, 
1863. Passages in Browning’s letters to Isa Blagden allude to the composition of 
various pieces at Ste. Marie which were to be included in “the new poems” (i.e., 
Dramatis Persona). Of the few poems in the first edition of Dramatis Persone whose 
dates of writing can be approximately determined by internal evidence, Prospice, 
James Lee’s Wife, Gold Hair, Apparent Failure, and the Epilogue, were written 
after Mrs. Browning’s death, and several of these as late as 1863. 
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his. As to the Strauss school, I don’t understand their complacency about 
the book, he admits many points they have thought it essential to dispute, 
and substitutes his explanation, which I think impossible. The want of 
candour is remarkable; you could no more deduce the character of his 
text from the substance of his notes, than rewrite a novel from simply 
reading the mottoes at the head of each chapter; they often mean quite 
another thing, unless he cuts away the awkward part, as in the parable of 
the Rich Man & Lazarus. His admissions & criticisms on St. John are 
curious. I make no doubt he imagines himself stating a fact, with the 
inevitable license, so must John have done. His argument against the 
genuineness of Matthew, from the reference to what Papias says of the 
doyia is altogether too gross a blunder to be believed in a Scholar, and is 
repeated half a dozen times throughout the book; if Pen, in three... . 
means, an oracle or revelation .. . . he’ll stand badly off for... . honest 
old Tom Paine stands.... miracles were cheats, and their author a 
cheat! What do think of the figure he cuts who makes his hero participate 
in the wretched affair with Lazarus, and then calls him all the pretty 
names ihat follow? Take away every claim to man’s respect from Christ 
and then give him a wreath of gum-roses and calico-lilies or, as Constance 
says to Arthur in King John “Give Grannam King John and it grannam 
will give it a plum, an apple and a fig.’’”” 


The feeling aroused in Browning by the reading of La Vie de 
Jésus, and, in particular, his hostility to Renan’s views on St. 
John and miracles, would suggest the likelihood of A Death in the 
Desert being either composed or revised between November 1863 
and the publication of the poem in 1864. In view of this, one 
could wish that Mr. Davies had stated the source of his infor- 
mation that it was written ‘long prior to the publicaticn of Renan’s 
work.” There is, however, no positive circumstantial evidence 
that La Vie de Jésus was in the poet’s mind when he wrote A 
Death in the Desert. The attacks upon the historicity of the fourth 
gospel made by Strauss and his immediate followers are in them- 
selves sufficient to account for the form and subject matter of 
the poem. Then, too, it must be recalled that in An Epistle of 
Karshish, printed as early as 1855, eight years before the appear- 
ance of Renan’s life of Jesus, Browning’s interest in the Johannine 
gospel is already evident. A further point, in support of Mrs. 
Glazebrook’s and Llewellyn Davies contention that A Death in 
the Desert is aimed primarily at the Tiibingen School, is that the 
views of Strauss and Baur on the Johannine gospel were much 


27 Letters of Robert Browning to Miss Isa Blagden, Arranged for publication by 
A. Joseph Armstrong, Waco, Texas, 1923, pp. 100-101. 
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more radical than those of Renan. Strauss maintained that the 
fourth gospel was a controversial book written late in the second 
century after Christ by a theologian of the Greek Gnostic and 
anti-Jewish school. Renan, on the other hand, considered it to 
be in substance the work of the Apostle John, though possibly 
revised and retouched by his disciples. It is plainly the position 
of Strauss rather than Renan that the poet has in mind in A Death 
in the Desert when he pictures St. John, with prophetic insight, 
hearing “‘unborn people in strange lands”’ inquire: 


Was John at all, and did he say he saw? 
Assure us, ere we ask what he might see! (vv. 196-7) 


Nevertheless, were it not for Mr. Davies explicit statement to 
the contrary, I should have conjectured that Browning’s keen 
interest in Renan’s life of Jesus, as shown by his letter to Miss 
Blagden of November 19, 1863 and his reference to Renan in 
the Epilogue to Dramatis Persone, was in part responsible for the 
composition of A Death in the Desert. The vigorous hostile com- 
ment in the Isa Blagden letter is evidence, at least, that in the 
year preceding the publication of the poem, Browning was stirred 
up by the reading of La Vie de Jésus and associated Renan with 
Strauss as a rationalistic and destructive critic of Christianity.?* 

There are a number of reasons why A Death in the Desert is a 
pivotal poem, in a study which seeks to define the attitude of 
Browning towards Biblical Criticism. While less profound than 


28 As Chapman and Hall’s advertisement of the first edition of Dramatis Persone 
appeared on May 28, 1854, A Death in the Desert was published six months after 
Browning’s reading of Renan’s La Vie de Jésus. 

The contemporary notices of Dramatis Persone in English literary journals 
generally assume that the poet had Renan’s book in mind when composing A Death 
in the Desert. For example, the Atheneum review of June 4, 1864, discussing the 
religious import of the poem, states: “It embodies the death of St. John in the 
desert and has the piquancy of making the beloved apostle reply with last words, in 
far off ghostly tones, which come, weirdly impressive, from that cave in the wilder- 
ness, to the Frenchman’s ‘Life of Jesus.’ It is done simply and naturally; but could 
any sensation-novelist contrive anything so striking?” In like fashion, the London 
Quarterly Review of July 1865 comments as fellows: “After M. Renan’s ‘Life of 
Jesus,’ and the prelections of the Strasbourg school of theological thought, it should 
be welcome as it is worthy.”’ But, in David Gray, and other Essays, 1868, Robert 
Buchanan regards A Death in the Desert as being aimed at Strauss: ‘The second 
extract is from ‘A Death in the Desert,’ in which John the Evangelist is supposed 
to detail his opinions of his contemporaries, and, in a spirit impossibly prophetic, 
to review the arguments in the ‘Leben Jesu,’ against miracles.” 
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the soliloquy of the Pope in The Ring and the Book,—one of the 
greatest examples of constructive religious thought in nineteenth 
century poetry—it is in more intimate touch with the contem- 
porary situation created by the assaults of Higher critics on ortho- 
dox views of the inspiration of the New Testament. It also illustrates 
clearly Browning’s way of approach to the basic truths of Christi- 
anity, and his central and unwavering position on the question of 
the divinity of Christ. As Professor Herford has pointed out, the 
poet makes no attempt in A Death in the Desert to meet Strauss 
on his own ground, with the weapons of history and comparative 
religion. Even had he wished to do this, his lack of expert knowl- 
edge would have precluded it. Only amongst the more advanced 
leaders of the Broad Church party in England, outside of the 
camp of Positivism, was there any genuine understanding of the 
historical groundwork and philosophical inheritance of such a 
work as Das Leben Jesu. With neither of these movements was 
Browning allied by tradition or education. To approach the 
writings of Strauss from the standpoint of the authors of Essays 
and Reviews and Matthew Arnold, would have been as alien to him 
as to sit with George Eliot at the feet of the father of the Tiibingen 
school. His attitude towards Higher Criticism was very much 
that of the average English layman in the eighteen-sixties, dis- 
trustful of it as a product “made in Germany,” fearful of its 
iconoclastic tendencies, and with little sympathy for its sifting of 
documentary evidence and patient work of scientific investigation. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Browning, with all his intel- 
lectual bent, exercises the artist’s prerogative to roam experience 
rather than to systematize it. The problems involved in the 
method and technique of Biblical Criticism, the evaluation of 
historical data, the scrutiny of origins and sources, the recon- 
struction of a complex religious environment, lay beyond the 
poet’s ken. Moreover, in seeking to cut the Gordian knot of these 
difficulties, Browning, to an even greater degree than Tennyson, 
made a distinction between love and reason, feeling and intelli- 
gence, which led him eventually to adopt a sceptical view of human 
knowledge. 

As a consequence, particularly in his later writings, he came to 
regard the validity of the Incarnation and the Crucifixion as 
historical facts, incapable of proof or disproof. On the other hand, 
his faith in the intuitive testimony of the heart to the existence 
of a loving, self-sacrificing God, working with redemptive and 
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transfiguring power in human experience, never wavers. The clue 
to Browning’s religious position lies in the recognition of the fact 
that with him, as in the case of many of his contemporaries, it 
is the function of the heart to ‘“‘melt the freezing reason’s colder 
part.” His gnosticism is primarily emotional. 

In accordance with this basic distinction between faith and 
reason, the natural stress of Browning’s apologia for Christianity 
is to evaluate it as a living experience rather than as a historical 
creed. In this way he seeks to turn the flank of the attack made 
by rationalistic criticism on the historic foundations of Christi- 
anity. Untechnical as Browning’s approach to the critical prob- 
lems of the New Testament, in such a work as A Death in the 
Desert, undeniably is, the depth and discernment of his religious 
intuition give it genuine significance. The purport of the argu- 
ment of the poem as put into the mouth of St. John, the beloved 
disciple, is to represent Christianity as a religion of the spirit, 
with love as its inspiring motive. While the authority of the New 
Testament sources is not questioned, the poet tends to minimize 
the importance of the appeal to history, and refuses to base the 
truth of Christianity on an intellectual proof of the factual char- 
acter of a series of past events. It is the realization and appro- 
priation of the divine love of God in the lives of men and women, 
the abiding presence of the ever living Christ in the hearts of 
his disciples, that he regards as an irrefutable proof of the validity 
of the Christian faith. Approaching Christianity from the human 
rather than the dogmatic side, Browning finds its sovereign 
credential in the fact that it harmonizes with the central truths 
of man’s experience. Though the historical character of the 
Christian revelation cannot be proven by reason, it satisfies the 
reason. It does this because it discloses that conception of the 
nature of God and his relationship to man which has already been 
attested by the independent witness of the heart and revealed 
as the supreme factor in the creative moulding of personality. 


.... the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
(Death in the Desert, vv. 474-7.) 


It is therefore plain that Browning considers the historical 
evidences of Christianity only as a corollary to what may be called 
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the gospel of the eternal Christ, or, less theologically, the unceasing 
revelation of the infinite love and self-sacrifice of a divine being 
in lives transfigured by his presence. 


To me, that story—ay, that Life and Death 
Of which I write ‘it was’—to me, it is; 
—Is, here, and now: I apprehend naught else. 
Is not God now i’ the world His power first made? 
Is not His love at issue still with sin, 
Visibly when a wrong is done on earth? 
Love, wrong, and pain, what see I else around? 
Yea, and the Resurrection and Uprise 
To the right hand of the throne..... 
(Death in the Desert, vv. 208-16.) 


In a classic of literary criticism, Browning as a Philosophical 
and Religious Teacher, Professor Henry Jones has given a brilliant 
analysis of that cleavage between Reason and Love which he 
characterizes as “the fundamental error of the poet’s philosophy.”’ 
The same line of demarcation may be traced throughout Brown- 
ing’s reflection on the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. Whenever 
he is on the ground of historical evidences, there is a note of un- 
certainty and ambiguity in his utterance, for which his sceptical 
theory of knowledge is directly responsible. On the other hand, 
whenever he dwells on the inner witness of the heart to the uni- 
versal truth of Christianity, he is zbsolutely unfaltering in his 
convictions. He then speaks with as infallible accents as the Pope 
in The Ring and the Book: 

Ahi cul 
Put no such dreadful question to myself, 
Within whose circle of experience burns 
The central truth, Power, Wisdom, Goodness—God: 


No—I have light nor fear the dark at all. 
(The Pope, vv. 1625-8, 1654.) 


One of the most striking illustrations of the purely relative and 
subordinate value which Browning attached to the historical 
evidences of Christianity, is a conversation with Mrs. Orr in 1869, 
which the latter records in an article, in The Contemporary Review, 
on The Religious Opinions of Robert Browning. Nothing could 
more forcibly exemplify the pervasive ambiguity which the poet’s 
intellectual agnosticism involved him in, when dealing with 
Christianity as a historical revelation, than the following words 
cited by Mrs. Orr: 
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“I know the difficulty of believing,’ he said once to me, when some 
question had arisen concerning the Christian scheme of salvation. ‘‘I know 
all that may be said against it, on the ground of history, of reason, of 
even moral sense. I grant even that it may be a fiction. But Iam none 
the less convinced that the life and death of Christ, as Christians appre- 
hend them, supply something which their humanity requires, and that 
is true for them.” He then proceeded to say why, in his judgment, 
humanity required Christ. ‘““The evidence of divine power is everywhere 
about us; not so the evidence of divine love. That love could only reveal 
itself to the human heart by some supreme act of human tenderness and 
devotion; the fact, or fancy, of Christ’s cross and passion could alone 
supply such a revelation.’’?® 


Without a comprehension of the theoretical difficulty in which 
the poet through his distrust of reason was enmeshed, these words 
might seem to justify Mrs. Orr’s conclusion that “the one con- 
sistent fact of Mr. Browning’s heterodoxy was its exclusion of 
any belief in revelation.” In reality they mean nothing of the 
kind, and the whole tenor of Browning’s poetry as well as the 
evidence of his life refute Mrs. Orr’s statement. What he does 
deny is that the historical character of the events of the life of 
Christ recorded in the New Testament can be demonstrated by 
reason, in the sense that the events in the life of Napoleon are 
matters of factual knowledge. But this is accompanied by an 
unswerving faith in the revelation of the Incarnation and “Christ’s 
cross and passion” within the spiritual experience of humanity. 

Yet it is evident that Browning’s abnegation of reason con- 
tinually sprains his argument whenever he is dealing with the 
historical bases of Christianity. For, if the incidents of the gospel 
narrative are placed beyond the pale of reason, it is difficult to 
show how they possess objective validity. The vacillation of the 
poet’s own point of view on this ground is a testimony to the 
unsoundness of his premise.*® At times, while disavowing the 
possibility of an intellectual proof of the historical truth of the 
New Testament story, he puts into the lips of such characters 
as St. John and Pope Innocent XII, words which ascribe to it a 
high degree of rational probability. Thus the Pope soliloquizes 
in The Ring and the Book: 


2° The Contemporary Review, Dec. 1891, p. 879. 

%° The lack of consistency that characterizes the poet’s thought in this respect 
has been ably discussed by A. C. Pigou in his valuable and discriminating Burney 
Essay for 1900, Robert Browning as a Religious Teacher. 
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There is, beside the works, a tale of Thee 
In the world’s mouth, which I find credible: 
I love it with my heart: unsatisfied, 
I try it with my reason, nor discept 
From any point I probe and pronounce sound. 
(The Pope, vv. 1343-7.) 


In addition, the Pope supports the reasonableness of the Gospel 
narrative by an argument drawn from the disparity between 
man’s inner and outward experience. Within the heart of man, 
the trinity of God’s love, power, and wisdom is subjectively 
revealed. But in the world without, while there is ample evidence 
of divine strength and intelligence, the goodness of God is not 
equally apparent. The life and death of Christ, therefore, provide 
an objective manifestation of God’s love and self-sacrifice and 
bring the testimony of the visible universe regarding his nature 
into harmony with the ideal conception of the heart: 


What lacks, then, of perfection fit for God 
But just the instance which this tale supplies 

Of love without a limit? So is strength, 

So is intelligence; let love be so, 

Unlimited in its self-sacrifice, 

Then is the tale true and God shows complete.” 


But in the poet’s later writings, where his intellectual agnos- 
ticism is most pronounced, he becomes extremely sceptical of 
any approach to religious truth through the exercise of reason, 


Were knowledge all thy faculty, ther God 
Must be ignored; love gains him by first leap.™ 


In laying exclusive stress on love, he is inclined to regard the 
historical evidences of Christianity, not merely as unproven, but 
as embodying a narrative of events which are absolutely uncon- 
ceivable from the point of view of reason. In the parable of The 
Sun, the intellect of Ferishtah’s disciple is staggered by the notion 
that “God once assumed on earth a human shape.” Wherefrom 


What is to follow—if I take thy sense— 
But that the sun—the inconceivable 
Confessed by man—comprises, all the same, 


1 Jbid., ll. 1362-1367. It is of interest to note that this is the identical argument 
used by Browning in the course of his conversation with Mrs. Orr in 1869. See 
pp. 27-28 of this article. 

% Ferishtah’s Fancies—A Pillar at Sebzevar, vv. 134-135. 
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Man’s every-day conception of himself— 
No less remaining unconceived!* 


Nor does Ferishtah’s answer offer any solution of the paradox. 
As a matter of fact he admits the intellectual contradiction of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, but bids his pupil fall back on 
the intuitive response of the heart to such a faith. 


“How? 
An union inconceivable was fact?” 


“Son, if the stranger have convinced himself 
Fancy is fact—the sun, besides a fire, 

Holds earthly substance somehow fire pervades 
And yet consumes not—earth, he understands, 
With essence he remains a stranger to— 

Fitlier thou saidst ‘I stand appalled before 
Conception unattainable by me 

Who need it most’..... ” (vv. 165-73) 


Though the cry of Tennyson “I stretch weak hands of faith 
and grope”’ seems inadequate to express the invincible optimism 
of Browning’s creed, “God! Thou art love! I build my faith on 
that,” the pressure of the problems of the day drove Browning 
to a more sceptical theory of knowledge than even Tennyson 
ever contemplated. Yet the theoretical difficulties which the 
poet has conjured up by his denial of knowledge do not prevent 
his practical acceptance of the essential truths of Christianity. 
For, in Browning’s eyes, the validity of the New Testament 
narrative is quite independent of a proof of its historical authen- 
ticity. Its warrant lies first in the fruitage of the life and teach- 
ings of Christ as a creative spiritual power operative in the lives 
of his disciples throughout the ages. From a study of the origins 
and documentary sources of Christianity, which his fear of the 
sophistries of reason and his dislike of the coldly rationalistic 
temper of Higher Criticism made him profoundly distrust, he 
appeals to Christian experience. 


It is the idea, the feeling and the love, 

God means mankind shall strive for and show forth 
Whatever be the process to that end— 

And not historic knowledge, logic sound, 


% Ferishtah’s Fancies—The Sun, vv. 139-143. 
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And metaphysical acumen, sure! 
‘What think ye of Christ,” friend? when all’s done and said, 
Like you this Christianity or not? 

(Bp. Blougram’s A pology, vv. 621-7.) 


Sensitive, as an artist, to all that rich play of imagination and 
poetic sentiment which forms the mystic penumbra of Christian 
faith, his heart revolts at the devitalizing of it in the critical 
laboratory. In addition he sees, and in this is in accord with the 
ripest thought of today, that history can never say the last, or 
indeed the most important, word regarding such doctrines as 
the Incarnation and Crucifixion. That these truths, in their 
highest reaches, set aside temporal limitations and express the 
universal significance of God’s love and self-sacrifice, as manifest 
in human experience, is a cardinal article of Browning’s belief. 

As a matter of fact, the doubts and uncertainties which the 
scrutiny of Biblical Criticism casts upon the New Testament 
story are frequently regarded by the poet as providentially ar- 
ranged to give scope for the exercise of faith. They are like the 
apparent breaks in a mountain road, due to the imperfect vision 
of the traveller, which prove at last 


The most consummate of contrivances 
To train a man’s eye, teach him what is faith? (vv. 206-7) 


Regarding man’s life on earth as a period of probation, and 
acutely conscious of the relativity and finiteness of his intelli- 
gence, Browning never ascribes to the historical evidences of 
Christianity an absolute value. Their authority is not inherent, 
but derived from the fact that they are a pendant to a larger 
revelation of the divine nature within the spirit of man. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, in view of his attitude towards Strauss, 
the words of the Tiibingen critic in the preface to the first edition 
of the Leben Jesu, precisely state Browning’s position; ‘The 
supernatural birth of Christ, his miracles, his resurrection and 
ascension, remain eternal truths, whatever doubts may be cast 
on their reality as historical facts.” Nor does the analogy cease 
here. In Browning’s constant wavering regarding the character 
of the evidences for Christianity enshrined in the gospel story, 
his doubt whether these are fact or fancy, history or fiction, 
reality or symbol, there is much that recalls the famous ‘‘mythical 
theory” of Strauss. The poet, however, by placing the whole 
subject beyond the pale of reason, avoids forcing the issue. That 
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is to say, the vital thing, to him, is that the New Testament 
narrative supports the intuitive faith of his heart and harmonizes 
with that conception of God and his dealings grasped through 
personal experience. 

In A Death in the Desert, The Ring and the Book, Ferishtah’s 
Fancies, and Parleyings with Certain People of Importance, Brow- 
ning constantly reiterates his conviction that the validity of the 
gospel story is independent of a proof of its historical character. 
In his greatest religious monologue, he makes the Pope refuse to 
pronounce on the historicity of the Christian tale handed down 
through the centuries, and even speaks as if this were a matter 
of indifference. 


.. whether a fact 
Absolute, abstract, independent truth, 
Historic, not reduced to suit man’s mind— 
Or only truth reverberate, changed, made pass 
A spectrum into mind, the narrow eye, 
The same and not the same, else unconceived— 
Though quite conceivable to the next grade 
Above it in intelligence,—as truth 
Easy to man were blindness to the beast 
By parity of procedure,—the same truth 
In a new form, but changed in either case: 
What matter so ta be filled? 


, 80 ow tient be ovrach, 
What care I =e God’s gloved hand or the bare?™ 


In view of the relative and subordinate character assigned to 
it, the question arises, does the poet regard this temporally con- 
ditioned Christian story, hovering indeterminately between fact 
and fable, as having a permanent significance for humanity in 
its own right. Or is it merely a stepping stone to be dispensed with, 
when men have apprehended the absolute spiritual truth which 
the tale expresses in historical or symbolic guise. In connection 
with this query it should be noted that in Christmas-Eve, Saul, 
The Ring and the Book, and other religious poems, Browning 
has depicted characters who apprehend the essential nature of 
God’s infinite love and self-sacrifice without the aid of a his- 
torical revelation. In A Death in the Desert St. John draws a dis- 
tinction between his own spiritual vision of an eternal and ever 


% The Ring and the Book—The Pope, \l. 1383 ff. 
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present manifestation of God’s being, and the feebler sight of 
those who, as he says, 


...+. needs must apprehend what truth 
I see, reduced to plain historic fact, 
Diminished into clearness, proved a point 
And far away: ye would withdraw your sense 
From out eternity, strain it upon time, 
(Death in the Desert, vv. 235-9). 


Here the poet makes the apostle of love the spokesman of the 
truth that the embodiment of spiritual realities in the gospel 
story brings these within the comprehension of the average man 
and woman. This conception of the adaptation of the historical 
life and death of Christ to the need and understanding of commom 
humanity, has been exquisitely voiced by Tennyson in Jn Memorian. 


For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors. (xxxvi, 5-8). 


In summing up Browning’s attitude towards the historical 
evidences of Christianity it must be borne in mind that, in con- 
junction with a spirit of romantic idealism which aspires towards 
the infinite, he has a very deep sense of the necessity of stooping 
to the limited and finite channels of human experience. To dis- 
dain or reject the revelations of truth, goodness, and beauty 
vouchsafed to man on earth, because they are relative or imper- 
fect, is to attempt like Sordello to overleap the conditions of life. 
Therefore the poet considers the deflection of the absolute truth 
concerning God’s nature, in passing through the prism of the 
gospel narrative, a means whereby it is fitted to the relative 
scale of man’s faculties. By robing itself in the prismatic colours 
of imagery and symbol the Christian story captivates the heart, 
where the white radiance of absolute truth, like Lazarus’s vision of 
heaven, would sear and blind through excess of light. 


.... Clouds obscure— 
But for which obscurations all were bright? 
Too hastily concluded! Sun-suffused, 
A cloud may soothe the eye made blind by blaze,— 
Better the very clarity of heaven; 
The soft streaks are the beautiful and dear. 
What but the weakness in a faith supplies 
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The incentive to humanity, no strength 

Absolute, irresistible comports? 

How can man love but what he yearns to help? 

And that which men think weakness within strength, 
But angels know for strength and stronger yet-— 
What were it else but the first things made new, 

But repetition of the miracle, 

The divine instance of self-sacrifice 

That never ends and aye begins for man?* 


Though the Incarnation is a stumbling block for the abstract 
reason, such a stooping of God to human ken is recognized by the 
heart as in exquisite harmony with the nature and function of 
love. This paradox is dramatically illustrated in An Epistle of 
Karshish, where the Arab physician, repelled by the intellectual 
difficulty of a belief in Christ’s divinity, is, nevertheless, thrilled 
to the depths of his being by this representation of an infinite 
love submitting itself in the spirit of lowliness and self-sacrifice 
to the limitations of man’s lot. 


The very God! think Abib; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 
So, thro’ the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 
Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine: 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And Thou must love me who have died for thee!” 
(vv. 304-11). 


In like manner, David attains to a prophetic vision of the In- 
carnation, through his realization of the tender humanity that 
lies at the heart of God, disclosing itself in a love stooping to 
conquer and triumphing in the midst of conflict and suffering. 


He who did most, shall bear most, the strongest shall stand the most 
weak. 

’Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever: a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand !** 


% The Ring and the Book—The Pope, ll. 1637-1652. 
%® Saul, ll. 307-312. It is a strange travesty of Browning’s thought in Sau/ to 
infer, as Gilbert Chesterton has done, that he regarded the Incarnation as proceed- 


ing from an envious desire of the Almighty to surpass his creature in sorrow and ° 
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If proof were needed that Browning’s sceptical theory of knowl- 
edge never shook his faith in the validity of the Christian revela- 
tion, it would be furnished by the fact that it is in his later works, 
where his intellectual agnosticism is so marked, that he feels 
most keenly the human worth of the gospel story of ‘“Christ’s 
cross and passion.” The parables of Ferishtah revolve about the 
thought of God’s condescension to human weakness, and the un- 
folding of his divine nature through relative, symbolic, means 
of representation adapted to the lowliness and finiteness of man. 
A still more striking illustration occurs in the With Bernard De 
Mandeville section in Parleyings with Certain People of Importance. 
Here, through the analogy of Prometheus confining the Sun’s 
fire in a tube for the service of man, Browning lays stress upon 
the truth that a God whose perfection excludes all human attri- 
butes is for man a mere negation and abstraction. His experience 
of God, as distinguished from a definition of his absolute nature, 
must be that of a personal being, or, at least, one who includes 
within Himself the attributes which in humanity are bound up 
with personality. Before Prometheus brought fire from heaven 
to earth, man strove in vain to understand the nature of the Sun. 
But once a spark was obtained which men could use, then the 
Sun’s self was made palpable. It is true that the fire thus won is 
“‘glass-conglobed,”’ and narrowed to “a pin-point circle.’’ Never- 
theless it is ‘the very Sun in little,” sharing its elemental nature, 

Comprising the Sun’s self, but Sun disrobed 


Of that else-urnconceived essential flame 
Borne by no naked sight.*’ 





self-denial and read into the Crucifixion the “tremendous story of a Divine 
jealousy.” Were it not for the weight given to such a statement by the imprimatur 
of Mr. Chesterton, it would hardly seem needful to point out that the poet has 
no such monstrous paradox in mind. Rather, he is simply voicing a fundamental 
Christian idea connected with the Incarnation, that, since love at its highest 
contains an element of suffering and self-sacrifice, God’s love must exceed man’s 
in the manifestation of these qualities. Equally surprising is Mr. Chesterton’s 
assertion that one of Browning’s two great theories of the universe is what may be 
called “the hope that lies in the imperfection of God.” This is to caricature the 
poet’s view and invert its true perspective. So far from basing his argument for 
the necessity of the Incarnation on “the hope that lies in the imperfection of God,” 
Browning bases it on the hope, or rather the assurance, that lies in the perfection 
of God and the infinite resources of his love. The conception of God which Chester- 
ton represents Browning as holding is that which the poet himself ascribed to 
Caliban. Cf. G. K. Chesterton, Robert Browning (New York, 1903), p. 178. 

37 Parleyings, etc.—With Bernard De Mandeville, XI, 8-10. The Pope in The 
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The myth of Prometheus is a symbol of Christ’s revelation of 

God to man. As man is able to repeat the miracle of the Titan 
by using the flame once won, so the concentration of the fire of 
divine love in the person of Christ enables man to repeat the 
miracle of the Incarnation. He too achieves a creative type of 
personality informed by and radiating the sovereign energies of 
God’s love. In this way he satisfies the deepest instinct of his 
being. 

I solely crave that one of all the beams 

Which do Sun’s work in darkness, at my will 

Should operate—myself for once have skill 

To realize the energy which streams 

Flooding the universe.** 


Yet, along with this perception of the human worth and sig- 
nificance of the life and death of Christ as set forth in the New 
Testament, the poet believes that the partial gleams of God’s 
infinite love, discerned through the prism of history and symbol, 
are meant to “‘sting with hunger for full light.” The task of man, 
while not disdaining the props of earth, is to unceasingly correct 
and enlarge his relative vision of truth, so that it may approximate, 
ever more closely, to an absolute and spiritual conception of God’s 
being. In this connection, Browning suggests that criticism of 





Ring and the Book, voices the complement of this faith, from the human side, when 
he avows that man’s perception of God must be conditioned by the finiteness of 
his faculties. 
“O Thou,—as represented here to me 
In such conception as my soul allows— 
Under Thy measureless, my atom width!— 
Man’s mind, what is it but a convex glass 
Wherein are gathered all the scattered points 
Picked out of the immensity of sky, 
To reunite there, be our heaven for earth, 
Our known unknown, our God revealed to man? 
Existent somewhere, somehow, as a whole; 
Here, as a whole proportioned to our sense,— 
There, (which is nowhere, speech must babble thus!) 
In the absolute immensity, the whole 
Appreciable solely by Thyself,— 
Here, by the little mind of man, reduced 
To littleness that suits his faculty 
In the degree appreciable too 
Between Thee and ourselves” (The Pope, vv. 1308-24). 
38 Tbid., X, 43-47. 
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the traditional record and report of Christ’s life may be nec- 
essary to prevent men from looking upon the historical revela- 
tion of Christianity as final and absolute. 

Pope Innocent XII is represented as hearing “‘whispers of time 
to come’’ when, as he declares, an age of doubt will “shake this 
torpor of assurance from our creed.” As Christianity shattered 
the beliefs of paganism, so it may be needful to shatter faith in 
an infallible Christian record to avert the danger of substituting 
the historically conditioned, and therefore relative, conception 
of God’s love enshrined there, for its absolute content. 


As we broke up that old faith of the world, 

Have we, next age, to break up this the new— 
Faith in the thing, grown faith in the report— 
Thence need to bravely disbelieve report 
Through increased faith i’ the thing reports belie? 


Correct the portrait by the living face, 
Man’s God, by God’s God in the mind of man?** 


Yet, while the trying and testing of Christianity in the crucible 
of rationalistic criticism may ultimately lead to an enlargement 
of faith, Browning takes pains to point out that Pope Innocent 
would have been repelled had he foreseen the ruthless iconoclasm 
that the age of reason was to let loose upon the world. 


If he thought doubt would do the next age good, 
’Tis pity he died unapprised what birth 

His reign may boast of, be remembered by— 
Terrible Pope, too, of a kind,—Voltaire.*° 


I have reserved the Epilogue to Dramatis Persone for final 
consideration, because in it Browning has practically dropped 
his dramatic disguise to state the essence of his faith in the divinity 
of Christ. Moreover, he contrasts his own belief with the points 
of view of two great movements, Tractarianism and Higher 
Criticism, which were agitating the religious life and thought of 
mid-Victorian England. Surveying the tendencies of his day in 
matters of faith, the poet sees men driven by various winds of 
doctrine towards the Scylla of formalism on the one hand, and 
the Charybdis of scepticism on the other. The first speaker of 

% The Ring and the Book—The Pope, ll. 1858-1862 and 1867-1868. 


“© The Ring and the Book—The Book and the Ring, ll. 775-778. Innocent XII 
became Pope in 1691; Voltaire was born in 1694. 
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the Epilogue, represented as David, dwells upon the manifesta- 
tion of God’s presence in a sensuous and material form within 
the precincts of the temple at Jerusalem. That Browning, under 
the symbolic guise of the Old Testament dispensation, is here 
alluding to the sacerdotalism and legalism of the Oxford Move- 
ment and the Church of Rome, has been convincingly shown by 
Professor Kirkconnell in his article on the Epilogue to Dramatis 
Persone.” 

In a more general way, the poet criticises the dogmatic mater- 
ialism which would regard as final a revelation of God localized 
in place and time, or confuse a symbolic and sensuous representa- 
tion, adapted to man’s childhood, with a spiritual perception of 
the absolute qualities of the divine nature. 

Renan, the second speaker, typifies the negative, rationalistic 
temper of continental Biblical Criticism in the eighteen-sixties. 
This division of the Epilogue centres about the thought that 
Higher Criticism, as exemplified by Renan, leads to a denial of 
a historical revelation of God’s being in the person of Christ. 
The rays of that star which once shone out upon the world, so 
that men discerned God through the semblance of a human face, 
now contract and vanish. In addition, the loss of faith in this 
illusion is accompanied by a sceptical attitude towards all revela- 
tion. As a consequence, God is “lost in the night at last.”” He 
becomes a vague unknowable, whose abstract and infinite being is 
beyond human ken. 

In the opening lines of the third part of the Epilogue, Brow- 
ning, abandoning dramatic disguise, criticises the traditional and 
sceptical points of view set forth in the preceding sections of the 
poem. 

Witless alike of will and way divine, 
How heaven’s high with earth’s low should intertwine! 


Friends, I have seen thro’ your eyes: now use mine! 
(vv. 65-67). 


The lines that follow present a spiritual conception of the rela- 
tion between God and man which is akin to St. John’s exposition 
of Christianity in A Death in the Desert. The revelation of God is 
not limited to temple courts, nor to a chosen people. Neither is 
it dependent upon a single historical event. Rather, God is 
eternally manifesting himself throughout the whole scheme of 


“" Mod. L. Notes, XLI (1926), 213-219. 
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the visible creation and the heart of man. In particular, his 
divine providence is revealed in the way in which the multitudinous 
play of outward circumstances is all directed to the supreme end 
of fashioning character and the development of individual per- 
sonality. Thus, as the third speaker reflects on the manner of 
God’s self-manifestation, temporal symbols expand and give 
place to eternal verities: 


Why, where’s the need of Temple, when the walls 
O’ the world are that? (vv. 95-96). 


In A Death in the Desert, St John had pointed out that the con- 
templation of divine love “reduced to plain historic fact’’ in the 
story of Christ’s life and death, should lead men on to the realiza- 
tion of the universal revelation of God’s love in human experience: 


Then stand before that fact, that Life and Death, 

Stay there at gaze, till it dispart, dispread, 

As tho’ a star should open out, all sides, 

Grow the world on you, as it is my world (vv. 240-3). 


So, as the third speaker in the Epilogue to Dramatis Persone 
gazes on the face of Christ, instead of beholding it withdraw 
from man’s ken and disappear in the dark, it becomes an object 
of infinite personal significance: 


That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows (vv. 98-100). 


How intimately these lines record Browning’s own religious be- 
lief concerning the person of Christ, is shown by his comment to 
Mrs. Orr after reading them to her: ‘‘That Face, is the face of 
Christ. That is how I feel him.’ 

Wittram O. RAYMOND 

Bishop’s University. 


* Cited from Mrs. Orr’s article, “The Religious Opinions of Robert Browning,’’ 
The Contemporary Review, Dec. 1891, p. 880. 
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XXV 
A RECENT THEORY OF BALLAD-MAKING 


ROFESSOR GORDON HALL GEROULD’S article entitled 

“The Making of Ballads’ is an attractive essay, written 
in the fluent and polished manner that we are accustomed to expect 
from this scholar. It has charm of style, and its positions, taken as 
a whole, may be termed accepted positions. Because of its literary 
quality, because it brings together in one paper what has hitherto 
been stressed in scattered places, and because of its appreciation 
of the poetical quality of those English and Scottish ballads sought 
out by the notable collectors of the earlier nineteenth century and 
made available in the volumes of Professor Child, the paper has 
real value for the student. That “The Making of Ballads” is a 
research article, the product of painstaking investigation, Pro- 
fessor Gerould would not, I think, himself maintain. He is a 
literary theorist in the realm of traditional song, rather than an 
experienced field worker or a practical folk-lorist. He brings 
forward little that has novelty for the special scholar. This cir- 
cumstance would call for no particular comment except for the 
fact that the paper has been announced as new and subversive— 
as something independent of old theories. It has been referred to 
by several scholars as ‘“‘The Gerould Theory of Ballad Origins.”’ 
The author himself leads us to expect something revolutionary 
when he asks us to— 


dismiss from our minds, for the time being, our preconceived and well- 
buttressed theories as to the narrative lyrics we call ballads; forget, if 
we can, our arguments; and... . look at certain . . . . indisputable phe- 
nomena of the ballad. Oddly enough, though they are perfectly well 
known, they have been much neglected. Very rarely has their existence 
been noticed in writings on the ballads, while never, I believe, has their 
true significance been fully recognized. 


In view of the claims made for it, it seems in place to examine 
the article carefully, to ask what is its content and what are its 
conclusions. In the first place, what are those overlooked charac- 
teristics on which Professor Gerould’s argument is to be based? 

The author remarks in his opening pages that ballads have 
a profusion of widely different versions, and that they still cir- 


' Mod. Phil. XXI, 15 ff. 
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culate in unlettered communities. He believes that the fact of 
their variation is familiar to all but that the nature of their varia- 
tion has been passed over in silence. Yet this is the phenomenon, 
he finds, that throws the clearest light on ballad making. Ballads 
do degenerate. Oral tradition fails to represent the original without 
change. There are many versions. 


What may legitimately surprise us, however, .. . . is the large number 
of ballads of which more than one excellent version have been brought 
to light. I beg you who are ballad lovers to consider this phenomenon 
carefully..... The point is that there is the widest discrepancy among 
what we may call “‘good” versions of popular ballads; a fact that has never 
been emphasized, even though you and I have always known it. 


Professor Gerould quotes for illustration two stanzas from 
“‘The Wife of Usher’s Well,” the first from Scott, whose texts are 
always poetical, and the second from Kinloch, also a collector 
who specialized in good or pleasing texts. He thinks it surprising 
that the second stanza is independently good, not a distorted 
reflection of the first. His next step is to ask us to take the several 
versions of such a ballad as “The Wife of Usher’s Well” and try 
to reconstruct from them a composite original. It will be found 
that the variants cannot be satisfactorily fitted together. All the 
pieces cannot be used. A composite cannot be made that will 
embody everything good without wrecking the narrative structure. 

Does this generalization seem novel to Professor Gerould? 
Probably not. Folk-lorists have long known that it is true in all 
times and places for any song or bit of folk-lore that had good 
elements in it in the first place or was handed on by those from 
whose background of iore it could gain improving incrustations. 
Anything in folk-tradition takes multiple forms, songs, ballads, 
carols, dance songs, tales, proverbs—lore of all kinds. Whether 
they add good or debasing elements depends upon who preserves 
them and where and at what time they are preserved. That orally 
transmitted songs assume the color of their surroundings, domesti- 
cate themselves in their new environment and accommodate 
themselves to the background, regional and individual, of their 
singers has been demonstrated many times for many people and 
many places.? 

* See works like Jamaican Song and Story, edited by Walter Jekyl, 1907, Old 


World songs preserved among the Southwestern cowboys, white songs among the 


Negroes, etc. An example of an originally “good”’ piece bequeathing good elements 
to its progeny is ““O Bury Me not in the Deep Deep Sea,” from which come the 
many attractive texts of “O Bury Me not on the Lone Prairie.” 
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We come next to a pivotal paragraph. 


Why should these things be? If, on the one hand, a ballad text is nothing 
but an orally preserved copy of a narrative poem made by some anony- 
mous bard of uncertain date, how can there be in existence several more 
or less mutually exclusive versions, all of them with merits of their own? 
Something must be wrong with the theory, for by misquotation merely, 
fine poetry, it may safely be said, has never been achieved. No: variant 
texts of differing lengths, in which the same story is told with irreconcilable 
divergences of incident and phrase, yet finely told, can scarcely be the 
flotsam of a poetic wreck. Some better explanation must be found. 


Professor Child may have had the truth in mind, thinks Pro- 
fessor Gerould, but neither Professor Gummere nor Professor 
Kittredge nor Professor Frank Sidgwick has given the proper 
solution. None of these scholars considered sufficiently, he thinks, 
the phenomena of textual differences. There may be mutually 
inclusive versions, all having merit as lyrical narratives, but they 
cannot be put together without scrapping the virtues of the 
several variants. An “original’’ cannot be reconstructed from 
them. Surely this is a safe generalization. There are few or no 
scholars that would hold of a song in popular tradition, the history 
of which has been lost, that an authentic original could be re- 
constructed from its multiple texts. For my own part I am inclined 
to question how far any of the various scholars mentioned would 
find the premises or the conclusions of ‘“‘The Making of Ballads’ 
unfamiliar. 


The point is that .... they [the variations] are inexplicable by any- 
thing that requires us to believe in the ballad as a fixed entity and to 
view the variants as mere corruptions. All versions that have been 
collected from folk-singers have equal authority, though one may be very 
noble and one very base. The ballad does not exist... . except in its 
variants. 


This is well said but not for the first time. The underlying 
thought may seem new to the author of the article but it does 
not to others. It has been assumed by most practical collectors 
of folk-song for many years. Surely Professor Child did not believe 
that his texts could be pieced together into one authentic original 
text, of which the variants he gathered were mere corruptions. 
He may have printed the best or the oldest texts first, but he 
prints many texts when he has them, and on an equal footing. 
But whatever Professor Child did or did not believe, Professor 
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Gerould would have less confidence in the novelty of his positions 
had he read John Meier’s work, printed as far back as 1906.* 
The core of his doctrine is: 


Als Volkspoesie werden wir daher diejenige Poesie bezeichnen diirfen, 
die im Munde des Volkes—Volk im weitesten Sinn genommen—lebt, bei 
der aber das Volk nichts von individuellen Anrechten weiss oderempfindet, 
und der gegeniiber es, jeder einzelne im einzelnen Falle, eine unbedingt 
autoritire und herrschende Stellung einnimmt. 


He might well have read also the articles of Phillips Barry‘ in 
Modern Language Notes and in the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 
In one article Mr. Barry defines a ballad as a ‘‘theme”’ treated in 
many ways in many texts. Elsewhere he defines a ballad as of 
“individual creation” plus ‘‘communal re-creation.”’ Certainly he 
does not think of it as a fixed entity. He gives no one text priority 
over another unless he is comparing chronologically later texts 
with an original still in existence. For my own part I have never 
held at any time that orally transmitted texts could be pieced 
together into an authentic original, nor have I thought of a folk- 
ballad as a fixed entity. In my American Ballads and Songs (1922) 
I wrote: “Traditional pieces, handed on orally from mouth to 
mouth, are in a state of flux. They have no standard form but 
are continually changing..... Criteria of origin for genuine 
folk-song have no dependability.’’ Professor Gerould has gone a 
long way around to arrive at something that most scholars who 
are not arm-chair theorists but practical collectors would have 
conceded without discussion. 


This explains what, I think, cannot be accounted for in any other 
way; the amazing variety in ballad texts. 


This variety is not amazing to folk-lorists, but is taken for 
granted. Nothing else is to be expected when there is preservation 
in popular tradition. The expression “communal re-creation”’ as 
over against the old doctrine of “communal creation” has been 
employed to account for and to describe it, as by Phillips Barry. 
I have used it in the past to describe the multiplication of texts in 


3 Kunstlied und Volkslied in Deutschland, Halle, 1906, pp. 12-26, especially 
p. 14. This work is a reprint, according to its preface, of articles that appeared 
in 1898. 

4“An American Homiletic Ballad,” Modern Language Notes, 1913; ‘The 
Origin of Folk Melodies,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1910; ‘The Transmission 
of Folk-Song,” ibid., 1914; ‘William Carter,”’ ibid., 1912, etc. 
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folk-transmission. Later I discarded it,5 for the reason that the 
epithet “communal” has no real validity. The oral re-creation of 
texts is by a succession of individual hands, not by a community. 
One singer in a community makes one set of changes, another 
makes another set. The same singer does not always sing a song 
in the same way or with the same words. There is no community 
text but many shifting texts in the mouths of many singers. And 
such refashioning resulting in a variety of texts is not distinctive 
of ballads, as Professor Gerould seems to imply. It is to be ex- 
pected of anything that enters into oral tradition. Folk-lorists 
everywhere have recognized the variety and the “equal authen- 
ticity” of such variants. 


Let us take the next step, which follows from this quite logically, and 
let us take it quite without regard to our theories as to ballad origins. 
If the ballad be considered not as a single text, which has suffered various 
alterations good and bad, but as a group of versions, collected and un- 
collected, which have circulated in oral tradition, it becomes clear that 
any ultimate or original text is not only undiscoverable but comparatively 
unimportant. In whatever way the ballad originated, that is, it would 
be submitted to the same processes of remaking, once it came into popular 
favor. Provided it were in the suitable rhythm, a poem of sophisticated 
origin might well, it seems to me, have a long history as a ballad, alongside 
another poem that had sprung crude and simple from the excitement 
of a rural festival. Both narratives would pass under the same set of 
influences, would be dominated by the same musical and poetic traditions. 


“Grant this”—there is nothing new in conceding it—‘‘and the 
old quarrel between communalists and individualists seems absurd. 
Why dispute about the origin of ballads if it is what happens to 
them in their diffusion that really matters?’”’® Have we not to 
do with an instance of non sequitur here? Surely it is of value to 
inquire how songs taken up in popular tradition originated, so 
long as false ideas of their composition are upheld and repeated, 
and so long as the ideal of scholarship remains the quest for truth. 
It is not very long ago that Professor Gerould, terming himself 


5 “The Term: ‘Communal,’” PMLA, XXXIX (1924), 440-454. 

* Compare my ‘To most lovers of traditional verse, the source of a song seems 
a negligible matter. The problem of its origin is of little interest except to the 
specialist. The fact of popular transmission and the circumstance that generations 
of singers have contributed to its modification, curtailment, or expansion, lend it 
attraction.”’ American Ballads and Songs, 1922, p. xxiii. 
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a communalist and a critic of the individualist position, felt that 
the question of origins did matter and pronounced those “‘fatuous”’ 
who did not hold as he did. Both questions have importance for 
the scholar: first, how folk-songs originate (they originate not 
in the one “communal” way once assumed for “pure folk-song” 
but in many ways); and, second, what happens to them after 
they have started on their course in popular tradition. In a follow- 
ing paragraph Professor Gerould sums up his conclusions. 


I fail to see how it is possible to escape the conclusion that in certain 
regions, long before the beginning of popular education, there developed 
a tradition of poetic utterance that enhanced the powers common to 
most illiterate folk and made an extraordinary number of persons capable 
of putting into noble form such tales as they chose to sing..... For a 
few happy centuries, it appears, the men and women of the countryside 
lived under such conditions that they could not only preserve in good 
form but actually improve the stories they sang to traditional melodies. 
....+ This is no mystical doctrine. There was a tradition of good music 
and good poetry by which the unlettered peasant was so affected that he 
did not mar but rather make the ballads that he knew. 


A few statements here probably need qualification or modifica- 
tion. For one thing “in certain centuries” and “long before the 
beginning of popular education” are too vague. The author 
probably means the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, from which most of the Child texts were recovered. 
Next, the “powers common to most illiterate folk” are probably 
mythical. Even primitive peoples have their professional bards. 
Alexander Keith’ states matters more accurately when he writes 
that folk-songs are usually recovered from a few people with 
especially good memories. All collectors know that the illiterate 
have not especial powers. The collector must go to selected people 
for his best texts. Sometimes it is an unlettered person that has 
the excellent memory, and sometimes it is a lettered person. In 
general, during the period when the English and Scottish ballads 
had the greatest vitality, some singers may have improved the 
texts that they knew, while others may have marred them, much 
as folk-singers do at present. James Rankin’s garrulous versions 
of Buchan’s ballads may, for all we know, actually have better 
represented the general popular tendencies in transmitting ballads 


7 Introduction of Gavin Greig’s Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad 
Airs. (Publications of the University of Aberdeen, 1925). 
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than did the versions of special persons on whom the great collectors 
of the early nineteenth century relied. Professor Gerould would 
do well to work through the volumes of the Child collection in 
order to examine what proportion of them can be proved to 
have come from illiterates. The Child ballads are mainly from 
manuscripts, from cultivated persons like Mrs. Brown of Falkland, 
a professor’s wife, from Sir Walter Scott, who retouched what he 
transmitted into poetry, and from the great collectors, who also 
specialized in the most lyrical texts that they could lay their 
hands on. Texts from manuscripts are obviously not directly 
from the illiterate, and the earlier Child texts come necessarily 
from manuscripts. The later texts are mostly selected texts, the 
best available, coming often from exceptional persons. The nine- 
teenth century collected and preserved what had special appeal 
for it, first establishing definite criteria of selection. The twentieth 
century collects and preserves with a minimum of selection the 
bad as well as the good, and structureless songs and fragments 
as well as narrative songs or ballads. 

The last pages of ‘“‘The Making of Ballads” are devoted to a 
contrast between Appalachian versions of the English and Scottish 
ballads and the Child versions of earlier date. The degeneration 
of the American versions is clear. It might be added that there 
is degeneration also, though in less degree, in Greig’s Aberdeen- 
shire versions, from the twentieth century, of the texts of ballads 
preserved by the great collectors of the nineteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Gerould’s final positions are: first, that the ballad as a 
poem has submitted to processes of moulding under the influence 
of a definite tradition of music and verse-making, and no sharp 
division need be drawn among ballads thus formed; and, second, 
that the day of the best balladry has past. The new ballads cannot 
equal the old because the tradition of song making has decayed. 

In the view of the present writer both positions are valid but 
not new. The first should be enlarged (though we limit our con- 
sideration to English ballads) in order to recognize that there 
were a number of different traditions moulding ballads of different 
types, not only within the Child ballads but for ballads that 
Child’s criteria did not let him take into account at all. That no 
sharp divisions as to origins need be made among ballads is a 
conception familiar since John Meier. The second generalization, 
that the day of the best balladry has passed, would be contested 
by none. It is what Professor Kittredge meant when he said that 
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“ballad-making is a closed account.’”’ It is a closed account for 
ballads of the Child type. Just as our present stage songs are 
inferior in poetical quality to the Elizabethan stage songs and our 
play-party songs of modern origin inferior to those handed down 
in tradition, so our present popular ballads lack, most of them, 
the old fine lyrical qualities. Fifteenth and sixteenth century 
popular song on the text side, not only ballads but pure lyrics, 
had a special manner that gives it high place. It is trite to point 
out that Scotch song from the fifteenth century onward had 
distinct superiority over song of the corresponding types in 
Southern England. The special attractiveness of Elizabethan song 
and of Scotch folk-poetry has been emphasized in too many 
histories of English literature and by too many class-room teachers 
to need reiteration. In view, then, of the high quality of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century lyrics when compared to nineteenth and 
twentieth century popular song, why should any one be surprised 
at the large number of excellent texts coming out of Scotland and 
finding preservation in nineteenth-century ballad collections? 
Would the student of folk-song expect anything else, when looking 
over the Child volumes, or expect later traditions in popular song 
to have the same appeal? 

I did not feel that I was remarking anything especialiy new 
when I wrote in 1914°: 


To the present writer it seems a mistake to make style standard-giving 
in a collection of folk-song. There are many w“i0 seem to hold as standard- 
giving the style prevailing in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: all 
songs conforming to these in tone and diction are “‘genuine”’; all others 
spurious. .... When we contrast the older:and the newer in folk-song 
it becomes obvious that the superiority for persistence in the popular 
mouth belongs to the former; nor is this to be wondered at. The older 
singer composed for the ear; otherwise his work was vain. The newer 
writes for the eye, both words and music; instead of professional musicians 
we now have printing. Skill in creating memorable songs is more likely 
to characterize the first type than the second. Much in modern song is 
unsingable and unrememberable; no one can expect it to make a deep 
impression on the popular mind. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
poets, whatever their class, were likely to be singers too. If we approach 
popular song from the side of musical history, it is clear enough that con- 
tributions to folk-song should be especially rich at a time when the 


8 Folk-Song of Nebraska and the Central West: a Syllabus. Publications of the 
Nebraska Academy of Sciences. 1915. 
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connection between composition and delivery was very close. In the 
sixteenth century, song was as nearly universalized as it is likely to be 
for a long time to come. Some musical proficiency was demanded of 
nearly everybody, whether belonging to the upper classes or the lower. 

Acknowledgment that the period of the English renaissance had the 
more memorable style in folk-song is not the same thing however as 
acknowledgment that only such folk-songs as conform to this style are 
“genuine.” The making of popular ballads is not a “closed account,” 
though the making of ballads or songs in the older and more memorable 
style may be. 


Once more, Professor Gerould’s paper on ‘The Making of 
Ballads” is an excellent essay and it deserves to be read attentively 
by ballad students. It presents matters that it was well to bring 
together. ButI think it regrettable that he did not take into 
account the fact that most of the ideas he advances were held by 
his predecessors. Few, I think, among the leading ballad scholars 
of the present day would have failed to concede his leading 
positions before his article was written. 


LovIsE PounD 
University of Nebraska 











COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


6. THE DRINKING ACADEMY AND ITS ATTRIBUTION 
TO THOMAS RANDOLPH 


Mr. Cyrus L. Day,’ in seeking to establish the authorship of the anony- 
mous play entitled The Drinking Academy or The Cheaters’ Holiday,? pro- 
duces a crowd of close verbal correspondences between The Drinking 
Academy and the plays of Randolph, especially The Jealous Lovers, and 
suggests that the play was written by Randolph in 1626 or soon after, for 
performance at Trinity College, Cambridge, and is perhaps identical with 
the lost play The Prodigall Scholar, attributed to Randolph in 1660. He 
disputes Professor Rollins’ contentions that the manuscript is in the hand- 
writing of the author and that it is necessarily of the time of James I 
(ob. 1625). 

Both Mr. Day’s and Professor Rollins’ contributions are of very great 
interest, at least to myself, and a few comments on them, though incon- 
clusive, may not be out of place. 

I. Professor Rollins’ view that the manuscript is in the author’s hand 
seems to rest entirely on the fact that the manuscript has numerous 
deletions with a better reading written above the line. Mr. Day has shown 
that these corrections might well have been made by a scribe, going over 
his work with a better copy than he had originally, or assisted by the 
author. There are also, I think, errors in the text which would hardly have 
been made by the author. Thus in the play Pluto (1. 71) and Plutus (Il. 
679, 680, etc.) are correctly discriminated. But in the list of ‘Persons’ we 
have ‘Pluto the God of riches.’ This could hardly have been written by 
the author. At 1. 133, if Professor Rollins has read the MS. correctly, we 
have ‘brode over your mouldy bags and hark more money’ where ‘hark’ 
should clearly be ‘hach’ ( =‘hatch’). (Cp. 1.470 ‘fech.’ At 1. 194 Professor 
Rollins says that ‘for he,’ which is required by the sense, might be read as 
‘forke’). Atl. 45, ‘out ore both the Indies,’ should be ‘out vie’ (a favorite 
word of Randolph’s, by the way). The speech beginning |. 664 should be 
assigned to Bidstand, not Shrike. 

These, and many more errors and misspellings seem not to come from 
the author. It is hard to imagine a man of classical attainments writing 
‘Cupit.’ 

I add a few notes on other points in the text. 

1. 235. Simple says that ‘privy’ is a stinking word to apply to a lady, 
and that ‘a Cosen Jones’ is ‘chantiar’ (? ‘chaster’ or ‘daintier’) by half. 
‘Cousin Joan’s’ was probably a current euphemism for a privy. 


1 PMLA, XLIII, 800-809. 

* First printed by Professor Hyder Rollins (PMLA, XXXIX (1924) 837-871) 
from a MS then belonging to Mr. W. A. White. Professor Rollins held that the 
manuscript was in the handwriting of the author and that the play was intended 
for performance, perhaps at Reading (cf. line 263), by amateurs, possibly schoolboys. 
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1. 263 ‘had I my nets in reading.’ I think the author wrote ‘in readiness. 

1. 370 ‘if’ for it‘.’ 

1. 380 ‘to to’ = ‘too to.’ 

1. 504 ‘woolicke’ (‘perhaps worlicke’). No doubt for ‘warlike.’ 

1. 546 ‘I have scrach’d out vre a diuice I would say.’ The N. E. D. 
has no word ‘vre’ except in the phase ‘in vre.’ Read, ‘a Ire’ (letter). 

1. 622 ‘3 cropt,’ probably ’3 [times] cropt.’ 

It is not necessary to discuss Professor Rollins’ reasons for considering 
the play to have been composed in the reign of James I. He has clearly 
now changed his position, having discovered, as Mr. Day informs us, that 
The Drinking Academy owes something to Jonson’s Staple of News which 
was produced about February 1626, though not printed till 1631. 

II. If,then, we are free to believe that the play might have been written 
after 1625, that it has no connection with Reading, and that our MS. is not 
in the hand of the author, we are ready to give a sympathetic hearing to Mr. 
Cyrus L. Day. We can at once congratulate him on a brilliant paper which 
carries us far forward towards solving the problems of the play. Thanks 
to his intimacy with Randolph’s work and his good memory, he has been 
able to point out a surprising number of lines in The Drinking Academy 
which are identical with, or very similar to, lines of Randolph’s,’ especially 
in The Jealous Lovers. How are these coincidences to be explained? Did 
Randolph first write The Drinking Academy and later borrow his own 
phrases? Did he write the play after the Jealous Lovers and use again 
phrases he had used there? Did some other playwright in writing The 
Drinking Academy crib from Randolph? In adopting the first of these 
theories as against the others, I think Mr. Day has made the right choice. 
It is hard to imagine a pla;;iarist borrowing phrases of Randolph’s from a 
number of different sources. The lines to Shirley, apart from their appear- 
ance in a Shirley quarto, appeared first in 1640, The Muses Looking Glass 
in 1638. If The Drinking Academy is the work of anyone but Randolph, its 
date must be much later than the date which other evidence suggests. 
And the plagiarist must have had Randolph’s intimacy with the works of 


* One coincidence of expression is very puzzling. We have in The Drinking 
Academy ll. 627-629, ’tho the rosmary were dip’d [Cp. Herrick, ‘Come set we under 
yonder tree’ 1. 25: ‘we'll draw lots who shall buy and gild the bays and rosemary’— 
for a wedding]. The wedding dinner prepared nay tho your hands were ioyn’d and 
you had say’d I Ihon take ffrancis.’ Similarly in the lines Upon a Hermaphrodite 
included in the 1640 edition of Randolph’s poems, we have ‘The Nuptial sound, I 
John take Frances’ (Hazhtt p. 642). But unfortunately, this poem was claimed by 
Cleveland and is considered to be his. The Prayerbook has (I N. take thee M.’ It is 
hard to see how Cleveland can have got the formula from the play, unless the play 
was indeed acted at Trinity and he saw it there. He came up to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1627. Perhaps the names John and Frances had become popularly 
associated with the marriage formula. 
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Jonson. But if The Drinking Academy and The Jealous Lovers are both 
Randolph’s, there can be no doubt which play borrowed from the other. 
The Jealous Lovers was published in the latter part of 1632: it is inconceiv- 
able that Randolph should have afterwards produced a play which borrows 
from it as freely as The Drinking Academy does. 

On the other hand, if The Drinking Academy was lying on the poet’s 
hands in manuscript, it was a natural thing to pillage it for happy phrases 
when the poet found himself called upon at short notice to produce a play 
for representation before the King and Queen. I have already suggested 
(Thomas Randolph, 1927, pp. 24, 25) that the same emergency led to 
Randolph’s borrowing from another of his plays which was later completed 
after his death by Richard Brathwait and published as Cornelianum 
Dolium. Accordingly, in spite of some difficulties, I accept Mr. Day’s 
view that The Drinking Academy was written by Randolph some years 
before The Jealous Lovers. 

When, however, Mr. Day assumes that in that case the play was 
written for the amusement of the poet’s fellow-students at Trinity, some 
doubt arises. The play has its setting in London and there are none of 
those allusions to Cambridge and Cambridge life which are so abundant 
in others of Randolph’s plays. 

I cannot help wondering if any clue to the genesis of the play is to be 
found in the cryptic prologue, on which Mr. Day does not touch. The 
dramatist writes that ‘articles of treason have bin brought to Apollo 
against him. The least of which his accusers count capital. The chiefest 
crime and for w™ Apollo hath for euer banish’d him the company of the 
thrice three learned sisters (so that he can never hope againe to mount 
Pegasus and make him curuet Caprials of nonsence) is that since the hon- 
oure done him to be listed in the sacred tribe of Apollo he hath bin more a 
coniurer than a poet and conversed more with the furies than the muses.’ 
What is the ‘honoure done him?’ If Randolph is speaking, surely it must 
be his admission to the tribe of Ben about 1628. And does what follows 
imply that, as it was thought, the result had been to turn him from a poet 
into a haunter of the Devil Tavern? 

Further. One is a little surprised at the unexplained introduction of 
‘the temple’ in 1. 145. At the Devil Tavern Randolph would meet many 
Templers. Did he write this play at the request of some of them for per- 
formance in one of the halls of the Inns of Court? 

Mr. Day’s suggestion that the lost play The Prodigall Scholar may well 
have been The Drinking Academy seems to me highly plausible. 

G. C. Moore SmitH 


Sheffield, England. 


7. “T. GOODAL” IN SIR THOMAS MORE 


After reading Dr. Tannenbaum’s recent article, “More about the 
Booke of Sir Thomas Moore’ (PMLA, Sept. 1928), I re-examined the 
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marginal note ‘Mess T Goodal’ on fol. 14* (not 13* as Dr. Tannenbaum 
says) in company with an official of the British Museum. We had no 
difficulty in satisfying ourselves that forgery is out of the question. 

The ink used in these words is identical with that in which the rest of 
the addition is written. It is inconceivable that a modern forger should 
have imitated the old ink so perfectly, especially ink of this yellowish 
brown colour. 

The paper hereabouts has in the course of time, become a good deal 
discoloured with dust, and if part of the writing were under the stain and 
part over, the difference would be immediately apparent. 

The awkwardness and uncertainty in the formation of the words are 
easily accounted for by the conditions of writing. I suppose that the scribe 
first wrote the additional passage, and then, while this was still wet, 
attempted to prefix the note indicating the actor. This would necessitate 
his writing without support for the hand, whence the erratic forms of the 
letters. We must not forget that Elizabethan scribes had not the modern 
convenience of blotting paper, and that even sand appears to have been 
little used. 

I certainly suspect that Collier tried his hand on this manuscript and 
attempted to write in the name of an actor on fol. 3°. But, if so, it makes it 
all the more impossible to suppose that the note on fol. 14* is his. For the 
name ‘Laneha’—if that is indeed the correct reading—at once attracts 
attention by the modern appearance of the ink and the suspicious nature 
of the writing. To suppose that the forger who perpetrated this clumsy 
failure was also responsible for the ‘Mess T Goodal’ is fantastic. 

W. W. GREG 
London, England 
8. THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE ARTS 


Since the appearance of my article “Artist-Authors”’ in the Germanic 
Review of October, 1928,' I have come upon the following passage in Carr’s 
Papers on Art. Voicing, as it does, my own point of view, it may serve asa 
supplementary note to my previous discussion. The passage which I have 
in mind is the following: 

“All the strength of our [English] Renaissance found expression in our 
literature, and we are left to guess who, among the earlier poets of our 
school, might, under different conditions of national life, have become 
great imaginative painters. I know not if it is only a fancy, but I have 
sometimes thought that in the author of the “Fairy Queen” there dwelt 
the soul of a painter; and in the precise and ordered pattern of his verse, so 
richly and so lovingly adorned with the description of all that might give 
delight to the eye, we have enshrined a series of visions that might,under 
other conditions, have found their way on to fresco or canvas”’ (p. 106). 

C. H. IBERSHOFF 


Saginaw, Michigan. 


1 See also Erratum in the January (1929) issue of the Germanic Review, p. 103; 
for several other errors in the original article I was likewise in no way responsible. 











